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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


jjj I, Tottmism ami Exogamy 

-TliE main facts of totem \§ fh r so far a£ they have Titen 
reported trustworthy authority and ire known* to m% 
have now been [aid before t he reader 1 It P remains briefly 

tc r review jJicm and to consider* the general conclusions to 
which they point * 

>To oifb whe has followed thc*preccdmg survey attentively ni-n^i 
can fail^o be struck by the general similarity of the beliefs 
and customs which it ha* regaled in tribe after tribe 
men belonging to different races and speakiftg different 1 * - 1 " 1 
languages in many widely distant pacts of the world. 
Differences, sometimes considerable differences, of detail do 
certainly occur, but on the whole the resemblances decidedly 
preponderate and are so many and so dose that they desorve 
to be closed together under a common name. # The name 
which students of the subject have bestowed on these beliefs * 
and customs is totem ism, a word borrowed from the language 
of one of the tribes which practises the institution ; and - — 

while the introduction of new words from barbarous languages 
Is in general to be deprecated, there is some excuse for 
designating by a barbarous name a barbarous Institution to 
which the institutions of civilised nations ofTcf no anaTbgy. 

If now, reviewing all thafacts, we attempt to fnamc a general toifflnJajn 
definition of totemism* we may perhaps say thflt totem ism is 
an intimate relation which is supposed to exist between a 

group of kindred people on the one side arj,d a Species of 

- m 

1 5rnne tiicl* which anv in mv in the *nd Cofredi&ni'’ 

knowlcdpc tai lafc<* l*i I* in^rld i in at the end of Lhi* - 

iheiP pr<i(wF phwc* will 1st foand w* * * * 
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/ natural or artificial objects on the other side, which objects 
- arc call 3d the totems of the human group. To this general 
definition, which probably applies to all purely toteiflk 
peoples, it should be added that the spfccies or things w&ch 
constitutes a totem is far oftclicr natural than Artificial, and 
that amongst the (l&tural species which are Jeckoncd totems 
the great* majority are either animals or plants, 

ToumJ&rti To define exactly the relation in which totemic people 
stancl to totems is hardly possible ; for exact definitions 
tion. aot imply exact thoughts, and the thoughts of savages m the 
ygS tote ™ c stage arc esse nti ally vague, con fused, and con i ra j|jp t <*ty . 

ijhttzn. soap thereforc # as we attempt to give a precise and detailed 

accdbnt of totcraism wo almost inevitably fall into eontrarfic- . 
^ tkns, since whJft we may say of the, totemic system *of one 
tribefmay not *apply without serious modifications and re¬ 
strictions to the totemic system of another We must cqji- 
** stantly bear in mind that totemism is not a* consistent 

philosophical system, the product of oxac ^Jcnaiylcdgc and 
high intelligence, rigorous iti its definitions and logical in its 
* deductions from them. On £he contrary it is a crude super- 
M &tition, the offspring of undeveloped minds, indefinite, illogical, 
The inconsistent. Remembering this, and renouncing any attempt 
"fjffiin to E™ i°si Ga l Incision to a subject which does not admit of 
ta&is tenon it, wo may say that on the whole the relation in which a 
l?iwd*bap mart stands to his totem appears to be one of friendship and 
m!i shi kinship* He regards the animals or plants or whatever the 

1 $ totems tn£y be a^ his friends and relations, his fathers, his 

brother*, and so forth. He puts them as; far as he can on 
himself * ^ footing of equality with himself and with his fellows, the 
members of the same totemic dan. He considers them as 
essentially his peers, as beings of the same sort as himself 
and his human kinsmen. In short, so far as it is possible to 
do tfo, he identifies himself and his fellow-clansmen with his 
^ totem. Accordingly, if the totem is a species of animals he 
looks upon himself and his fellows as animals of the same 
species ; and on the other hand he regards the animals as in 
a sense human. Speaking of the Centred Australian tribes 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe : ,p The totem of any man 
r r regarded, just as it is elsewhere, as flic same thing as him¬ 
self ^ as a Tiativf once said to us when we were discussing 
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the matter with him. ‘that one,’ pointing to his photograph * 
which we had taken,. 1 is just the same as me; so is a * 
kangaroo * (his totem).” 1 In these Wef sentences the whole 
csscitee of tolemism is summed up: tolemism is an identifica¬ 
tion of £ man with his totem h whether his totem be an anirila], 
a plant, or whatnot ** » * 

Thus it is a serious, though apparently a common, it am 
mistake to speak o£ a totem as a jgod a*sd to say that it is ! r ‘ 
worshipped by the dam In pure totem ism* such as we find iwton su 
it among the Australian aborigines, the totem is never & * 

gc^ is never worshipped. \ man no more worships ^ 
his totem and regards it as his god than he worships his T *" llfi,<ML 
■ father and mother, Ida brother and his sister, and regards 
them hi&gods. ^ie certainly resects fits totem and treat#* 
it with consideration, but the respect and consideration which , 

ha pays to it arc the same thaj he pays to his friends and 
relations ; hen eg when his totem is an edibk- animal or 
plant*he aomroofiiy, but not always, abstains from killing 
and eat fig it, just as he commonly, but not always, abstains 
from killing and eating Ijis friends and relations. But to ' 
call this decent respect for his equals the worship of a god 
is entirely to misapprehend and misrepresent the essence of 
totemism. If religion implies, as it seems t ft do, an acknoiv- ™ 
ledgmcnt on the part of the worshipper that the object of 
his worship is superior to himself, then pure totemism can¬ 
not projwprly be called a religion at all, since a jnan looks 
upon his totem as his equal and friend^ not at all as his * 
superior, still less as his god. The system is thoroughly 
democratic; it is simply an imaginary brotherhood estab¬ 
lished on a* footing of perfect equality bet wean a group of 
people on the one side and a group of things (generally a 
species of animals and plants) on the other side. No doubt 
it may under favourable dreumstances develop snfb a 
worship of animals or pkmts* of the sun or thevmoon, of the - 
sea or the rivers, or whatever the particular totgm may have 
been ; but such worship is never found amongst the lowest 
savages, who have".totemism in its purest fqrm ; 'it occurs 
only among peoples v^io have made a considerable advance 
in culture, and accordingly jve are justified in considering i* * m 
1 Spcnccr anil G Ltten K Native TWiter Cenfr&f ft, ioj r 
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6 SUMMARY ANT) CONCLUSION sect, j 

# t r * 

r as a la^cr phase of religious evolution, as a product of the 
disruption and decay of totem ism properJ Hence it is an 
error to speak of true ttftcmtsm as a religion. As I fell info 
that error when J first wrote on the subject,* and as ['Tear 
that my example may have drawn many ^thers aYter me 
info the ^arftq error, it is incumbent on inr to confess my 
mistake, and to warn my readers against repeating it 
ihrr^wci The respect which a man owes to his-totem as a kinsman 
an ^ usually prevents him from killing and eating it* 

tow* whenever the totemf is an edible animal or plant. Hut the 
i?n^'i In * ru ^ Is by no means invariable. Indeed the identifr^irf^n 
mi] friedd of a man *vith his totem, which ap|>ears to be the essence of 
totem ism, may teatl the savage Jo adopt a precisely opposite ■ 
hiiri tfum | line conduct tolvard^ has totemic animal or {riant- He 
| t n may kill and eat the animal or plant for the very purpose of 
identifying himself with it more completely. For the savage 
animal at thinks., not ivithout some show of reason, r that his bodily 
su Stance partakes of the dature of the food that he" eats, 
hciuiEi and that accordingly he becomes in a very real sttise the 
ai ” ma -* whose flesh he consumes qr the plant whose roots or 
purp '^f fruits he masticates and swallows. Hence if his totem is, 
hC-i'':'f " let us say, a kangaroo, it may become his bounden duty to 
' AE[ ™ eat kangaroo flesh in order to identify himself physically 
with the animal. This obligation is recognised and carried 
out in practice by the natives of Central Australia ; for they 
think that^ unless they thus convert themselves into their 
* totems by occasionally eating a little of them, they will be 
t unable Magically to multiply the totemic animals and plants 
for the benefit of the rest of the comm unity. 11 Further, their 

traditions point back to a time when their ancestors ate their 
totems, not only in small quantities and on rare occasions 
for the sake of acquiring magical power over them, but freely 
and'tiabitualiy as if It were the most natural thing in the 
r ' world for thorn to do so* Such** custom differs from the 


1 At the w-rae I ime evrn in Aiutralin, 
the classical, land of talefflhm, mme 
Kcnns nf a r totnnh rel^ion may be 
detected. See iltovf, vol. L pp, 141- 
#■ So difEcnh n il 10 E;lv down 

afiy pf^^idotn u lo (o(c mum 

which are not liable to excepUdlrt and 


ratrklkmi in portblar 

1 In my r pubbihei! in 

1SS7. Sec above, vaL L pp- 4 

■* Sec^bovt, vuL i. pp. 109 i^y, t 
2 *0 m . 

* See above, vdI. i pp. 2 jS 
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killing and eating iheir totems ; and we have seen reason to 
believe that among the Australian aborigines it was tire older 
custom, since it has" been . partially retained by the more 
primitive trffcs in the centre of the continent, whjjc it has 
been completely abandoned by the tnof£ advanced tribes 
nearer to the sea, who strictly abstain from eating their 
totems- 1 # * 



totem exemplify the inconsistencies of totem ism. Which of 
th* |^j> customs is absolutely the more primitive* it might tiw 
be difficult to determine. One tribe may have adopted the 
.one practice and another tribe the other. Some people, nutruiiwis. 
thinking clyefly of their corporeal relation^ ip* to their totcm|.*n',,1 ^ 1 " 
may have deemed it necessary to c£f the totcmic animals or si,niSrir h* 
plants in order to maintain and^ strengthen the physical tie 
between tfiem. just as many people cat their dead human 1 |J ri " p 
relations Jbr 4 similar purpose. This was perhaps the nvrfe d 
original#theory and practice of the Australian abcmgmeSj ^ ni1 
and tlie inference is confirmed by the observation that in bn in ini*r 
Australia the custom of eating the bodies o£ dead rela- i !: I !^ li N , , ‘ y 
tions as a mark of respect and affection seems to have do 
been ver y widely spread.* On this view j? tribe originally 
ate its totemic animals and its human dead from precise !y 
the same motive, namely, From a wish to absorb the ltf^of 
the animals or of the men, and so to identify the eater either 
with his*totem or with his kinsfolk, between whom indeed 
he did not dearly distinguish. Other totem ic •peoples, 
how r ever p fixing their attention rather on their sdtial than* 
on their corporeal relation to their totems, may from the first 
have refused to kill and eat the totem ic animals, just as many 
savages refuse to kill and eat their relations. In Australia 
this custom of abstaining from the totem is*commonf but 
for the reasons I have jpvcn we may infer tjhat it is more p 
recent than the custom of freely eating the totem. The 
motive which led people to abandon the older'practice was 
probably a grow hi g regard for the social, and s growing 
disregard for the corporeal, side of the totem ic boitd. They 
thought less of themselves as animals and more of thf - * 


l See tbave, vat I- pp. a jo 
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animals as men, The result was a more humane and 
considerate treatment of their totems, which manifested 
itself chiefly in the refusal to kill and eat the totemic 
animals or plants, 1 On the whole the new attitude to the 
totem ^kindlier, less crude and savage f than 'the old one ; 
it ^shews some consideration for the feelings, or supposed 
feelings, of others, and such consideration is invariably a 
mark of a certain «reiinqncnt of nature, So far, therefore, 
the adoption of the rule that a man may not kill, eat n or 
otherwise injure his* totem probably indicates an advance 
in culture ; it is a step^ towards civilisation and 
Similarly the abandonment of the old custom of devouring 
dead relations is#unquestionably a change for the better, , 
*fn somtfcommonit*es the two changes may hav^ proceeded 
side^y side, ' 

Among the differences which exist between the totenye 
systems or different tribes one of the most important is 
that which concerns the custom of marriage. * It* is a 
common, indeed general, rule that members of a etotemic 
dan may not marry each other but are bound to seek their 
wives and husbands in another clan. This rule is called 
exogamy, and the proposition which has just been stated 
k mr nriay be put in a«briefcr form by saying that a totemic clan 
ihr? *T* is usually also exogamous, But to this rule there arc very 
considerable exceptions. Among the tribes in the heart of 
Australia, particularly the Arunta, Unmatjera, llpirra, and 
1 llama, the totemic "dans are not exogamous ; in other words, 
a man is free to marry" a woman who has the same totem as 
^ Tiimselfr r The same holds true of the Kworaft tribe in British 

New Guinea, 3 of the Kacharis in Assam, 1 and ofsd-ne African 
tribes, such as the Wahehe, Taveta, and Nandi; * and in regard 
to the numerous nation of the Bechuanas, who are subdivided 
into -inany tetemic clans, there b T so far as I am aware, 

„ no clear evidence that these totemic clans are exogamoua^ 
However, in such matters little reliance can be placed on 
merely negative evidence, since our information as to most 
totemic tribes ^ is miserably defective, people whose 

] abovi, * 6 L i.^pp. 121-12 j T 1 See above* voL i| H pp. 404 

- - „ 3 s™ atoifC d T of 1, pfe w *f. 4*3 4^3, 

1 S*t ik jh 55, a Set iba» t ™l \L p r And 


DiHercocf* 
ftm -tu 
XQtWnuc 
pcuplei \ft 
TTSpft t H jf 
ir..Lm.j]£c ; 

in mam " 
tHb» iJw 

IO[L‘m;r * 
itiv 


Sec below, \k 297. 


below, p, 304, 
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totem ic clans, if we may call them ^ were certainly noi * 
exogamous are the Samoans. Their families or dans * 
revered each its own species of things, generally a "specie! 
of animals or of plants, which the clan carefully abstained 
from kilting htid eating. S^cb a practice falls strietjy under 
the genera] definition of totem ism which 1 w have*given abewe, 
but it differs from the common variety of totem ism in not 
being exogamous. * Further, the traditions of the Central # 
Australian tribes, which I have shewn reasons for regarding 
as on the whole the most primitive of all the Australian 
ab*aifincs p l represent their ancestors as habitually marrying 
women of their own totems ; in other words, jhe^ point 
back to a time when totem Ism existed- but exogamy of 
the tolemic groups ^as yet did not" lifdeJd, the Traditioj* 
of another of these Central Australian tribes, the Bieri, 
relates that the rule of exogamy was introduced for the 
express purpose of preventing men from marrying women 
or th&ir cMvn totems, sis they had done before. 3 Taking the < 

practiced and the traditions of the Central Australian tribes f r /^ ^ 
together we may with some probability conclude that the *Her than 
institution of exogamy js distinct in kind and in origin # 
from the institution of toteniism, and that among the 
most primitive tote mi e tribes tote mis m pffcceded exogamy. 
Accordingly the totem ic system of tribes which do not 
practise exogamy may be called pure totemism, and ^he 
totem ic system of tribes which practise exogamy may be 
called exogamous totemism. # 

Another people who possess totem ism in a pirrc form Lhc 1 ^^ 
without the admixture of exogamy arc the Mdaflesiaiis o ^ hate tioih, 
the Banks'*Islands, and their case is particularly instructive 
because it presents an almost exact j>ara!!el to that of the 
Aninta and other kindred tribes of Central Australia, These 
islanders practise both totemism and exogamy m their pirx^t AW \ 
and most primitive forn^* but like the Arunta^and their Con- 
geners in Central Australia they keep the two institutions mjh? the 


1 S« above, wt i, pp- */ + 

*5f Jf 1 3$7 W- 

i See above, tot, 1 pp. if. 

5 above* vdU iL pp *35^ jp- 
Of the E wo versions of eHls tndiliMl 
whkh have been recorded hj S, ftasem 


and ihe Ftc?. 0ttO Strbcrt lespftaxlvelf p 
the venkui of If l SSobeif b in be pre¬ 
ferred, because hr is a b^ter nathodijr 
rJmn CJascra, whose erttyf on on ini- 
portaHI point h.£ eopret(«h Sce|l ■*, * 

*ol + I. p. 14S, 
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Amnia urtri perfectly distinct from each other. 1 heir totemism is of the 
ScEmiiT most pnmitiw pattern, because their totems are not hereditary 
a nit rid Li but arc determined for web individual simply and solely by 
[!iri^T Fr ^e fancy of his or her mother, during pregnancy: their 
imtitu- exogamy is of the most primitive pattern* because thq com- 
diidnA'' rmmity is^ bisected Jn to two and only two exogamous classes, 
which we have good reason to believe to be the original and 
; primary type of exogamy, the mother of all other exogamotis 
systems, 1 But while the Banks 1 Islanders have pure totemism 
and pure exogamy* -they do not mix the two institutions 
together; in other wards, their cxogamoiis classes a^mt 
totemi^ atjd on the other hand their totemic clans* if we 
may" so designate die groups of persons who have the same 
rpnceptiutial token*, are not exogamous, that is^ to say, a 
matrls quite free to many a wom^n who has the same con- 
cepticmal totein as himself.® In their gerieral principles, 
therefore, the totemic and exogamous systems of the Banks' 
Islanders and of the Centr-il Australian aborigines are in 
fundamental agreement; and taken together they strongly 
" confirm the view that totemism and exogamy, even when 
- they are both practised by the same people, arc nevertheless 
institutions wholly distinct from and independent of each 
other, though in ^nany tribes they have crossed and blended- 
How’ the fusion has apparently been effected, in other words, 
hog r totemic clans have so often come to be exogamous, will 
be shewn in the sequel." 

A r Another reason for inferring the radical distinction of 

inferring totemism and exogamy is that, just as totemism may exiat 

tibtme!Ion ^ V '^ 50 on other hand exogamy' may exist 
ijftaiem without totemism. For example, a number df tribes in 
M Sumatra and other parts of the Indian Archipelago, the 
Eh^( many lodas or tndia, and the Masai of Africa, are divided 
into<3exogammi3 dans which are not, so far as appears* 
vtUjcmji ^^totemtCp in Jndia especially the institution of exogamy 
tffi^inkL disjoined from the institution of totemism appears to be 


1 S« alnmr, toL L pp. 272 s$$ yt 

ah4 bf |ow s pp B 105 

3 Thi* very imparfYnl informaiscm 
wm obtained by Dr. W. H. R. R [ vt n 
aHei McounJ pf hk disco furies in 
ihc Banb' Inlands (ibpv?, toJ. EL jip. 


& 5 --IQ]) had terej printed off The 
tiew informalinn entirely confirm* my 
tunjectnic on (tic subject. See tEso 
bel®w t pjff 286 jf, 

m 

5 Sre below, pp r 127 * 0 . 
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very widespread and is shared even, by the pure Aryan # 
peoples* including the Brahmans* Rajputs, and other high * 
castes. As the primary subject of the present investigation 
is totem ism T and I aim concerned with exogamy only so far 
as It is hound # up with tot^mistn, 1 have made no^atterfipt 
to enumerate ay the peoples of the wor] J t who practise en - 
gamy apart from totem ism, although I have not abstained 
from noticing a few such peoples *vho Jr a p pen to be asso- 
dated, whether by racial affinity or geographical situation, 
with totem ic tribes. But pure exogamy, that is, exogamy 
un!H»mpamed by totemism, mig^t furnish a theme for a 
separate treatise. * * 

If now we turn to the geographical diflkision of totenUTsm, i ? r i| - 
whether in.its pure ^or *ts exogamous form, Ive ma/cWrvi* , 
that the institution appear* to occiTr universally amon£ the m 
aborigines of Australia, llie western islanders of Torres 
Straits, and the.coast tribes of llritish New Guinea. It is 
common *n one shape or another among the Melanesia ns m. . 
from lift: Admiralty Islands on the north-west to Fiji on 
the south-east, tn Polynesia - it occurs among the Pelew ^ c™i,h_ 
Islanders and in a developed or decayed form among the # 
Samoans, and indications of it have been recorded in Rotuma, 
Tikopia, and other islands of the vast arclffipdago or rather 
cluster of archipelagoes which stud the Pad Re, It is 

found In a typical form among the Battas of Sumatra jyid 
less clearly defined among other tribes of Indonesia. In 
India it*fe widespread, and may well have been at one time ^ 
universal, among the Dravidian races who probably form the 
aboriginal population of Hindoostan ; and it apjJtars to Ixf 
shared by sfome of the Mongoloid tribes of A^sam.* But on 
the frontiers of British India the institution, or at all events 
the record of it, stops abruptly. In Africa it has been found Tta™bm 
among so many Bantu tribes both of the south and erf" the 
centre that wc may reas^fsabty suppose it to be # characteristic p ^ 
institution of the Bantu stock. Beyond the vast region occu¬ 
pied by the pure Bantus totem ism has been discovered among 
those tribes of mi^ed Bamitic blood, as well ^is among some 
of those tribes of Nilotic negroes, w ho border on *tbe Bantu 

1 Fut i be evidence of HXctnttm pi Asm** s« 'ipl- «■ V%- J 1 '^ r --t r ■ 1 

below* pp. 2^5-jQQ, 
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■ peoples in Eastern ai^d Central Africa* Among the pure 
- negroes of Western Africa the totemic system is practised 
in more or less normal ribrms by many tribes of the Slave 
Coast, the Gold Coast, the Ivofy Coast, and Senegambia, 
as *wdl v as by some scattered communities* of heathen 
Hfrisas, whish stalj'‘appear like islets above *the rising flood 
of Mohammedanism which threatens to swamp the whole 
of aboriginal Africa* In^North America totemistn seems to 
and South have been universal among the settled and agricultural tribes 
America, of the East and South ; to have occurred among some or 
the hunting tribes of the great central prairies; and t^uve 
been wholly unknown to the much ruder savages who 
occupied the rich-and beautiful^ country, the garden of the 
m » ^JnEted 'States, Ivlikh stretches from the Rocky ^Moan tains 
. waters of the Pacific* Further to # the north totem ism 


reappears among some of the fishing and hunting tribes of 
British Columbia and Alaska, who are either hemmed in 
between the rainy,, densely ■wooded mountains ar^i life sea 
or roam the dreary steppes of the interior. But it finishes 
" L( E a ”i among their neighbours* the Eskimo^ on the icy shores 
* of the Areti* Ocean. In tropicaiTSouth America totemism 
has been detected among the Goajiros of Colombia and the 
Arawaks o( Gubina; and perhaps it exists among the 
Araucanlans or MoIuch«s of Southern Chili, judging by 
tfk<^ analogy of their kinsmen in North America we may 
surmise that the institution is or has been practised by 
many more tribes of South America* though the traces of it 
among them are few and faint 


—j.i. M: .. * On tJit other hand, totemism has not been found as a 

BLLj Ili a i i i ■ . * j r 

i^n ivumi n^ing institution in any part of Northern Africa 1 # Europe p or 
* li'Sh w ith the single exception of India ; in other words, it 

Africa, nor appears to be absent, either wholly or for the most part, 
-v fr^Ki from 'ifcwo of the three continents which together make up 
tndi.i, w:w .die land surface of the Old WorM^ as well as from the 
pro^j eo j^jaoent Portion of the third. Nor has it been demonstrated 
^" L , feach of reasonable doubt tliat the institution 

thcAfj-.in T ^ cr obtained among any of the three ^reat families of 
n l an * i ' ri ^ ^Ve played the most conspicuous parts in 

fjUE]jjie 4 of history the Aryan, the Semitic, and the Turanian, It is 

>rue that [c5.rncd and able writers have sought to prove the 
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former existence of totenusna both argon g the Semites and , 
among the Aryannotably among the ancient Greeks and • 
Celts;* but so far as I have studtej the evidence Adduced 
to -support these conclusions I have to confess that it 
leaves me doubtful or unconvinced. To a great extent it 
consists of mytjis* legends, *and superstitions #bout plants 
and animals which, though they bear a certain resemblance 
to totemism h may have originate^ quiy^ independently of 
it. Accordingly 1 have preferred not to discuss the difficult * 
and intricate question of Semitic and Aryan totemism. 

body of facts which I have collected and presented 
to the reader future enquirers mayTind materials for institut¬ 
ing a comparison between the actual totem ism of surges 
and the sqp posed vestiges ot it among the dvi3ised*races oE* # 
ancient or Tnodern tTmes, It is posJTble that their reseaflthes 
may yet shed light on this obscure problem and perhaps 
finally sofW it. I shall be content if I have helped to * 

smooth thf way towards a solution. 

At the same time I am bound to point out a serious 11 -.- 

■ OlT fr - ! i i’Ti ■ 

obstacle which the theory of Semitic and Aryan totemism <hlJJ 
has to encounter, and wifli which its advocates appear not 
to have reckoned. That obstacle is the classificalory system tutiefflic 
of relationship. So far as the system* of relationship w 
employed by totemic peoples are known to us T they appear i.i classic 
to be without a single exception classificatory, not descriptive ; 
and accordingly we may reasonably infer that wherever the «rf rcbtkm- 
classificatory system of relationship is absent h as Tt is among ^ iV i 
the Semites and the Ary ans, there totemism is absent also. s™ii£ 
it is true that the classificatory system has apparently in^^ptiw, 
itself no necessary connection with totem ism #l and that the 
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* two things might, so^far as we see T quite well exist apart 
* The necessary connection of the classiflcatory system, as 
I shall point one prcsfintly, is not with totemism but with 
exogamy. But to say this is pnly to raise the difficulty 
of* Aryan and Semitic totem ism in another form, Bor no 
Semitic people and no Aryan' people, except the Hindoos, 
is know ET for certain to have been exogamous, Thus if the 
theory of Aryan apd Somatic totemism is to be established, 
its advocates must shew, not only how the Aryans and the 
Semites have lost that institution, but how they have lost 
the institutions of exogamy and the class]ficatory svstgip of 
relationship as well, 

TotBSHEitt *i( we exclude hypotheses and confine ourselves to facts, 
may say tFoadly that totemism is practised by many 
. K n:. savage and barbarous peoples, ihe loiver races" as we call 
iriviiLsed them, who occupy the continents and islands of the tropics 
*rujftLj-ui t ^ ie Southern Hemisphere, together with a Eifrge part of 

«hV N + onh America, and whose^complexion shactes of£ from coal 
black through dark brown lo red. With the somewhat 
t;- doubtful exception of a few Mongoloid tribes in Assam, no 

littm. 1 * Y^ow and,no white race is tot^cnic. Thus if civilisation 
?pb-rr iHid varies on the whole, as it seems to do, directly with com- 
plcxLon, Increasing or diminishing with ihe blanching or 
darkening of the skin* we may lay it down as a general 
proposition that totemism is an institution peculiar to the 
dark-complexioned and least civilised races of mankind 
who are spread over the Tropics and the Southcrfi Hemi¬ 
sphere,-but have also overflowed into North America. 
rbtrmi*nv p The t|uestiofi naturally suggests itself, How has lotcmism 
lo hare been diffused through so large a part of the human race and 
m^ in ud E ovcr M vast an area of the world? Two answers at least 
are possible. On the one hand, it may have originated in 
a single centre and spread thence either through peaceful 
intercourse between neighbouring peoples or through the 
migrations and conquests or the people with whom the 
institution ttSok its rise. Or, on the other hand, it may 
have sprung up independently in many -different tribes as 
a product of <fe#tain general laws of intellectual and social 
development common to all races of rften who arc descended 
froifi the ftme stock. However* these two solutions of the 
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problem are not mutuary exclusive; for totcmism may # 
have arisen independently in a number of tribes and have 
spread from them to others Theje is some indication of 
sud\ a diffusion of totenytsm from tribe to tribe on the 
North-West “coast of AmerkfL Hue a glance at a iotetnk 
map of the w&rld may convince us of the, difficulty* of 
accounting for the spread of toiemism on the theory of a 
single origin. Such a theory might ^ve been plausible 
enough if the totemk peoples had been congregated together * 
in the huge compact mass of land which under the names 
of —E urope* Asia, and Africa makes up the greater part 
of iTTe habitable globe But on* the contrary thtj tribes 
which practise totem ism are scattered far apart from^-ach 
other pier that portion of* the world a a ifhicb tlte ocean* 
greatly pnSdommatft in area over tfle land. Seas whtfh to 
the savage might well seem boundless and impassable roll 
between the totem ic peoples of I\ustralja 3 India r Africa, and 
America H What communicating was possible,"for instance, 
bet wee the savage aborigines *>f Southern India and the 
savage aborigines of North-Eastern America, between the 
Dravidians and the IroqJbis? or again between the tribes 
of New South Wales and the tribes of Southern Africa, 
between the Kamilarol and the Herero?* So far as the 
systems of totem ism and kinship among these widely 
sundered peoples agree with each other, it seems easier to 
explain their agreement on the theory of independent origin t 
as the Result of similar minds acting alike £d meet the 
pressure of similar needs. And the immense seas which 
divide the totem tc tribes from each other may fuggest a* ' '■ 

reason wh>* savagery in general and totem ism in particular in 
have lingered so long in this portion of the world. The j""^ 1 
physical barriers which divide mankind, by preventing the Omni? 
free interchange of ideas, are so many impediment to^™ 
intellectual and mural •progress, so many dogs on the 
advance of civilisation. We need not wonder* therefore, * 
that savagery has kept its seat longest in the Sodtl^m Hemi¬ 
sphere and in the New World* which may be called the ^ 

Oceanic regions of the globe; while r«i* the* contrary 
civilisation had its cSrllest homes in the great continent^ * m 
area of Europe, Asia, an® North Africa* whefe prinfitivc 
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* men, as yet unable to battle with the ocean h could com- 
- munkate freely with each other by land. 

h^T^r Thfr history of tofcemism is unknown. Otar earliest 
noticc5 it date only from the seventeenth century, and 
hi; consist of a few scanty references in the reports*written from 

Eiui thL-Jiipn v .* r 'it- , « „ * 

i e h.‘is ■ iiitv > 9 ^tn Ameica Jc^utt missionaries among the Indians. 

The dglflecnth century added but little to our information 
in hiulIctu on the subject J^was jot until the great scientific Renals- 
sanc£? of *h e nineteenth century that men awoke to the need 
«y of studying savagery, and among the additions which the 
new study made to knowledge not the least importan^^LTc 
the discoveries of totemism, exogamy, and the classified ory 
system of relationship. The disco veries of totem ism and 
^exogamy were- the work above all or the Scotchman 
J. I* McLennan ; the discovery of the clasHficafbry system 
of relationship was due to the American L. H. Morgan 
alone. Unfortunately neither of these great students appreci¬ 
ated i he work of the other*and they engaged in bit tar and 
barren controversy over it.. “ We who profit by thei^ genius 
and labours can now see how the work of each fits into and 
^ supplement^ that of the other, The history of the classify 
calory system, like that of totem ism „ is quite unknown ; 
civilised men sewn to have had! no inkling of its existence 
till the nineteenth centuiyJ Yet we cannot doubt that 
d^pitc the shortness of their historical record botli totem ism 
and the dnssificatory system of relationship are exceedingly 
^ ancient. Of the two it is probable that fotembnTb much 
the older. For the classificatory system* as we shall see 

* presently is founded on exogamy, and there are good 
grounds for thinking that exogamy Is later than•Gotemism.- 

A stron S argument in favour of the antiquity both of 
appenn totemism and of the cl assjfi catary system is their occurrence 
amqpg some of the most savage and least progressive races 
of men ; for as these rude tribes cannot have borrowed the 

B Tht fiiflint dotfce of i| app^ai-n to 
be l he nnc^wh*5i the [inLLm silent, 

Mnpr John Doqgiierfy, rapp3ii?d tu 
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institutions from more civilised peoples, ivc are obliged to 
conclude that they evolved them at a level of culture even N> th 
lower than that at which we find .them. Yet it would n“utu*d* 
doubtless be a mistake to imagine that even totemism 
a product of absolutely primitive man. As 1 have pointed 
out elsewhere, 1 ait existing savages are probably-.far Jndcetl 
removed from the condition in which our remote ancestors 
were when they ceased to be bestial %nd hagan to be human. 

The embryonic age of humanity lies many thousands, 
perhaps millions, of years behind us, and no means of 
resci|jgb at present known to us hold out the least prospect 
that we shall ever be able to Jill up this enormous gap in 
the historical record. It therefore, only in a relative 
sense, by comparison with civilised man, *that w£ may, * 
legitimately describe *ny living race of savages as primitive. 

If we could compare these primitive savages with their 
oldest himlan ancestors we should find no doubt that in 
the interval the progress of intelligence, morality, and the 
arts of li£ has been prodigious; indeed in all these respects 
the chasm which divides the modern from the ancient savage 
may very well be much ddtper and wider than that which , 
divides the lowest modern savage from a Shakespeare or a 
Newton. Hence, even if we could cany ourselves back in 
time to the very beginnings of totemism, there is no reason 
to suppose that we should find its authors to be truly 
primaeval men. The cradle of totemism was not, so far as 
we can cdhjccturc, the cradle of humanity. * 

At the present time the institution or totemism exists A i the 
and flourishes among races at very different levels of^ulturc, i'*^ n1 
In Australia*it is practised by the rudest of savage?, who uMtrg 
subsist purely by hunting and by the wild ‘fruits of the r ‘ 14U 
earth, and who have never learned to till the ground or to 
domesticate any animal but the dog. In Torres Straits,^ 
New Guinea, Melanesia, ^nd Polynesia the toxemic tribes iupi of 
live chiefly by agriculture or horticulture. In North America 
some maintained themselves almost wholly by* the chase i™tiag 
or by fishing; man£ others eked out their subsistence by 
cultivating the soil; and some, such as the Pueblo Indians, wpM«*»k 
were and arc husbandmen ^pure and simple. In Africa 
1 Tkt Stu/v Serial Antkn>prifgjr (Loinlan, 19*8* pp„ f iff. 
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certain totemie tribe^ such as the Ilcrero, the Bahima'and 
some of the Banyoro, are purely pastoral, living on the 
produfcts of their flock* and herds with very little admixture 
of \egctable food. Others unite the occupations of the 
herdsman and the farmer, oi*live chiefly, like* the Baganda, 
t*i the ^ruit of the ground wfiich they cultivate. In India 
the range of occupations followed by totemic tribes or castes 
is still greater ; fog it extends from hunting and the herding 
of cattle to agriculture, commerce, and the mechanical arts, 
such as weaving, leather-making, stone-cutting, and so forth, 
I rom this sve may gather that, while totem ism nojlpubt 
originated in the purely hunting stage of society, tfere is 
nothing in the, institution itself incompatible with the 
^pastoral, agriiSiltyral, even the commercial and industrial 
mdUes of life, since in % point of fact if remain/to this day 
in \nguc among hunters,^ fishers, farmers, trailers, iveavers, 
leather-makers, and stone-masons, not to metitlbn the less 
reputable professions of quackciy-, fortune-telling, S nd robbery. 

A remarkable mature in the social system of soiqe totemic 
tribes is an elementary division oT labour between the clans 
Which together compose the trfbe. Kadi dan is believed 
to possess a magical control over its totem, and this magical 
]»wer it is bound to exercise for the good of the community. 
As totems most commonly consist of edible animals and 
Slants, the ceremonies performed by the totem ic clans often, 
iT not generally, aim At multiplying these animals and plants 
in order *that they may be eaten by the people 1 : in other 
words, the purpose of the ceremonies is to ensure a supply 
of food* tor the tribe. Not, however, that they arc limited 
to this function. Other ceremonies arc performed to make 
the rain to fall, the sun to shine, and the wind to blow, 
In short the various totetnie dans perform their magical 
rit*s and chant their spells for the purpose of regulat¬ 
ing the course of nature and 'eecommodating it to the 
needs of man. Thus a totemie "tribe organised on these 
principles may be described as a co-operative supply associa¬ 
tion composed of groups of magicians, *ach group' charged 
with th* management of a particular department of nature 
Communities of this sort are best finow-n to us among the 
tribes of Cental Australia, but they have probably existed 
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in a more or less developed form wherever totem ism has . 
flourished. 1 The principle on which they arc implicitly based 
is the division of labour, a sound economic principle* which 
property applied cannot fad to be fruitful of good results ; 
but rmsappliufl by totemism to'tnagic it is necessarily* barren. 

It is true that it! Uganda, that remarkabl^Afficnn kingdom 
where the Bantu race has touched its high-water level of 
culture, the totemic clans have madp some progress towards 
a system ot hereditary professional castes or occupations 
based on a division of economic and fruitful labour between 
tficq^ Rut we have only to examine the tasks assigned to 
the various Haganda clans to perceive that these, tasks 
have nothing to do with tljpir totems. For example, the 
members of one dan have been from .tirfle immemorial * 
hunters of elephants.* Hut their totem is not the elephant, 
it is the reed-buck.’ The members of another dan have 
been, father and son, smiths and workers of iron for genera¬ 
tions. -But, their totem is not iron, it is a tail less cow.* The 
hereditary duty of another clan Is to make bark-cloths for 
the king. But their totem is not bark-cloth, it is the otter. 4 
And so with the rest. Thus the superficial resemblance 
which the totemic system of the Baganda presents to a true 
economic division of labour is in fact deceptive; the division 
of labour indeed exists but it is not totemic. 

But if totemism as such has not fostered economic 'iimirY 
progress directly, it may have done so indirectly. In fact l! "” r ; ::i 
it might perhaps be argued that accidentally totemism has h.ntted 
led the way to agriculture and the domestication or animals 
possibly even Co the use of the metals. Its claims these ih« 
great discoveries anti inventions are indeed very slender* 
but perhaps they arc not quite beneath notice* In regard ^ lls ^ 
to agriculture I have already pointed out how the magical ^Lps 
ceremonies performed! by the Grass-seed clan of the Raffish UjliK uv ' 
might easily lead to a rational cultivation of grass.* The bluK 
Kaitish, like all the aborigines of Australia, are in their a niLmi 
native state totally ignorant of the simple truth\hat a seed 
planted in the grdTmd will grow and multiply. Hence it nwy f - 

1 ibvc, *oS. t . pp, toj, m jS. * Abcm vrA. it p. 497. 
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has never occurred to, them to sow seed in order to obtain 
ih magical ‘ l Cro F But though they do not adopt this rational mode 
accomplishing thei* end, they have recourse to many 
to mats irrational and absurd ceremonies for making the grass to 
«** *'*»■ grow and bear seed- Amongst'other things the headman of 
lUe Grass-seed cl*n takes a quantity of grass-seed in his 
mouth and blows the seeds about in all directions, So far 
*• as th . c Grass-seed <jian’s,mind is concerned, this ceremony of 
blowing seeds about is precisely on a level with the ceremony 
of pouring his own blood on stones, which a man of the 
kangaroo totem performs with great solemnity fn^ the 
purple or multiplying* kangaroos. But in the eyes of 
nature and in pur eyes the two ceremonies have very 
_ » * jdliferent value!. .We know that we may pour our blood on 

stdhcs till we die without producing a single kangaroo from 
^ the stones ; but we also know that if we blow seeds about 

in the air some of them are very likely to sirfk into the 
ground, gufminate, and bear fruit after tfieir k;nd, * Even 
the savage might in time learn to perceive tha,t though 
grass certainly springs from the ground where the Grass- 
seed man ,blew the seed about,* no kangaroos ever spring 
from the stones which have been fertilised with the blood 
of a Kangaroo man ; and if this simple truth had once 
firmly impressed itself on a blank page of his mind, the 
Grass-seed man might continue to scatter grass-seed with 
very good effect long after the Kangaroo man had ceased to 
„ bedabble ‘rocks with his gore in the vain expectation of 

producing a crop of kangaroos. Thus with the advance of 
knowledge the magic of the Grass-seed man would rise in 
public esteem, while that of the Kangaroo man would fall into 
disrepute, from such humble beginnings a rational system 
of agriculture might in the course of ages be developed. 

*Gn the other band it is possible that people who have 
hatK ijpve an bn als for their totems may some times accidentally resort 
!,? m ° re cfr< ? tivc tl5 °dcs of multiplying them than pouring 
timed iheir blood on stones. They may in fact capture and tame the 
"'Ininui'j. ^ n ‘ ma ^ anc * breed them in captivity, Totemism may thus 
tndw have led to the domestication of cattle, 1 Unfortunately 

^.The sWEEalkm tjhnl totemiim may pf aisimak and plant* wa» fin!, jo fur 
E*SThajis have ]pj it> fi* Jemeuicalion as I [mow, put forward by me in 
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some of the principal totem ic areas «f the world, such as itnyiwv 
Australia, Melanesia, and North America, have been very 
scantily furnished by nature with uiblul aflimaJs which arc ’kHlUalita- 
capable ot domestication. . In Australia the only animal ^" f 
which the aborigines eommoily succeeded in domesticating Ta™ 
w-as the dog, and the wild dog is a totem in many.tribes. 1 ,!o « slls 
Hut there is nothing to shew or to suggest that the£*n*!U 
domestication of the dog h due ter the Exertions of WjJd Sln,is i- 
Dog men. It is true that ceremonies for the multiplication 
of wild dogs were performed by people who had wild dogs 
for ttoiHr totems, but these ceremonies appear to have been 
but little calculated to produce the desired result: at the 
best they were characterised*, by absurdity "and at the worst 
by obscenity." Similarly in the western "islands of Toj^rc* * • 

Straits there was a Dog ctan> the members of which were 
supposed to understand the habits of dogs and to exercise 
special control oyer them; 1 but in what these endowments 
consisted does not appear* and t^cre is nothing to indicate 
that thtfy included the art of taming and breeding the 
animals. 

Again, we hear of an Australian medicine-man who Tam 
had lace-lizards for his personal totem or guardian spirit 
and who accordingly kept a tame lizard; and we read ofAHiwiki. 
another medicine-mars who had a tame brown snake for his 
familiar* Both snakes and lizards of many kinds aft 
common # tote ms of Australian clans;* both arymais are 
eaten, and ceremonies arc performed for the multiplication 
of snakes ; fl but the natives seem never to have thought of 
keeping and breeding them for food. One cause which may ’* 
have operated to prevent such an idea from grossing their 
minds might be sheer ignorance of the way in which 
animals are propagated; for ignorant as many of the 
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Australian tribes are, of the mechanism or propagation in 
the human species they could hardly understand it better 
in the lower animats,* But the childish improvidence or 
these low savages might suffice, without any deeper cause, 
to exclude from their thoughts^he notion of rearing animals 
affd cultivating p|Ants for rood. A race which has never, so 
far as appears, laid up stores of food in a time of plenty to 
serve as a rcsounrt in a time of dearth was not likely to 
provide for a comparatively distant future by the domestica- 
tion of animals and the cultivation of plants, two processes 
which require not only foresight but self-abnegation in«*osc 
who practise them, since it is necessary to sacrifice an 
immediate gain, whether in thc^shape of seed or of breeding 
* animals, for the sake qf a remoter profit in the /uture. Or 
that foresight and that self-abnegation savages at tile level 
of the Australian aborigine^ appear to be incapable. 

In North America, as in Australia, *he only animal 
" ltc ' aborigines befpre the coming of the ‘whites 
regu arly tarried was the dog. The animal was occasionally 
onto their totems; 1 and the annual burnt-sacrifice of 
a w ite og at the Xew Year was the most solemn 
religions rite of the Iroquois.* But the sacrifice had nothing 
° ° ' Vltl to temism, for the dog was not an Iroquois 
totem, and the animal appears to have played but an 
iBSigmhcant part h the life and religious beliefs of the 
r mm can Indians. They sometimes ate dog’s flesh at a 
anquet, ut they reared the animals only for the purpose 
o t c Ji I'v. The enormous herds of buffaloes which 
roame ^ e great prairies furnished the wandering Indian 
tribes with a .great part of their subsistence, bift the animal 
was never tamed by them. 

. J n A , lrlCa nature w as far more bounteous to man than 
L<. | C ^ Allstra ^ a uneven in the plains and 

^ America, Besides the profusion of vege- 
table food ^ith which she spread a table for him in the 
j ‘ ie!,s ’ ^he provided him with an abundant supply of 

pp. 44, ?S «jn, ^ 1 Cfurlmii, ^ ii .Vjiot/A 

1 L. i f Hereas f * rrrTjl , , , , **?*u*t v r 176; TL. Wait*, A^ihra- 

' a ( ^ ipsic> 
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animals capable of being broken in to Jus service, nor did he 
fail to take advantage of his opportunities. The Bantu * 
peoples are pre-eminently breeders * if cattle; with "many 
of them the care of their h^rds is an absorbing pursuit and 
they lavish fheir affect ion oh the animals. Accordingly 
some totemic tribes in Africa, such as thf^Herero, Wahcfcc, 
Bahima, and Banyoro, are mainly or exclusively herdsmen, 
and their totemic taboos refer irv grc< measure to the 
different kinds or the different parts of their cattle* 1 But 
these pastoral peoples appear to have owned their herds from 
t i m%i mm cm ariak and the mode in which their forefathers 
acquired them h totally forgotten. At least I dp not 
remember to have met with^any tradition to the effect that 
a totemic Regard for wild cattle \vas the-motive which l*tf * < 

them to capture and domesticate the ancestors of fheir 
present herds. Be that as it may, wc can hardly doubt that 
the extraordinary richness of the African fauna and flora, 
as contrasted with the comparative meagreness of animal and 
plant lifie in Australia and North America, has been one 
of the chief factors in raising some of the totemic tribes 
of Africa to a higher level of culture, both material and ^ 
political, than was ever reached by the Australian aborigines 
or the North American Indians, In these respects totemic 
society touched its highest points in the despotic kingdoms 
of Ashantee, Dahomey, and Uganda* 

When we turn to the useful metals the advantage is Tt* 
again found to be with the natives of Africa as* compared r1i!^tils, 
with their totemic brethren of Australia and North America. 

The Australian aborigines knew nothing of the mttals; the^opper 
North American Indians were indeed acquainted with 

,p ■ AJjrct i!t PI 

copper, which occurs abundantly in a virgin state about 
Lake Superior and in some parts of North-West America* 
but they made little use of it except for ornament* imlcss 
wc reckon among its u^:s the employment of large copper 
plates or shields as a species of currency, 1 In Africa on 
the other hand iron has been worked by the natives both 

A 

1 ■Ikh.t, vul. a. pp, 35^ j6j copper in AIiAa compare W. II- 

1404 516 SJk ■ Dull, Afoftj and a, Rtitmrw 

7 Stz ahove t vmL iiL py. 48, =£2* (London* iSjcrt. p, 477 * .* * * 

w\th (he ndc on p fc 263. At lo 
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of thcj negro and of, the Bantu 'stock time out or mind ; 1 
indeed a competent authority has lately argued that tropical 
Africa is the land from, which the art of working the metal 
spread in the course of ages to Egypt, Western Asia, and 
Iron fs totem Of a Bcchuana fribc ; bat far 
lDti ^ ir.jtn being smiths by profession the members of the 

tribe arc actually forbidden to work the metal. 3 Further, 
. we have seen th*t arpong the Baganda the hereditary' 

smiths belong to a clan which has for its totem not iron 
ut a tai.lcss cow, an animal of which the relation to 
smithcraft is far from obvious^ in fndia iron is a totca or 
™ r - a J >n c ' an * ant ^ m embers of the elan may never touch 
Kr* ,r ° n Wlth thdr to ^ ue OT Again, gold and silver 

Mk- * JJ* common 'totems in Inciia ; members of a Gold 

c at are sometimes forbidden to wear certain golden 
ornaments, and similarly members of a Silver clan are 
sometimes forbidden to wear certain silver oWments.* 
fhese things do not suggest that mankind is in any way 
in e ted to totemhm for the discovery either* of the 
useful or of the precious metals. Indeed they rather 

* ' ni l ^ ate a rc li&i OUs awe, approaching to positive aversion, 

or iron, gold, and silver j and such a feeling is hardly 

compatible with the business of an ironsmith, a goldsmith, 
or a silversmith. 


If Idle mis m 
hiA eIchic 


* Un the whole, then, there is little to shew that totemism 

» Lin t^ 5 anj,thm ff to tIlc economic progress of man- 

cqaBmtie , in ' 1 ' n5m nature of the case evidence would be 

obt f\ a "d its absence we cannot safely con- 
someEbing y c ^ t ft institution has been as economically barren as 

£fjL P " "V?™ t0 Whh t , hc P ossible exception of the Battas 
* “ tirT ’ atra T no totemic people has ever independently 

mventc a system of writing-/ and without written documents 


in. nitty, 
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1 ^ k true lliat a ChcnikK Indian 

invented an alphabet or j*y|]pliaiy of 
hts native [njy^uigr, but he rwtumlljf 
^wrmwed the kte* of it from the whites,. 

above, toL hi. jfc 184* Aji so ihc 
wntEefl fangtiage of the HiltJii h see 
aW, vo], iL p. r8 Sa The origin of 
th«( alptaibei Appear* to be imkno'm. 
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what accurate rtcurda could there be ot events so remote in 
the past as the discovery of the metals* the domestication of 
animals, and the invention of agrieultifre ? Hut while tofcem- 
Ism has not demonstrably (yvlarged the material resources 
or increased the wealth of its # votaries, it seems uoqiyrstiort- 
to have done something to stir in theftj a sense^of aft 
T^tid to improve the manual dexterity which is requisite to 
efebody artistic ideals. If it was nokthe mother, it has been 
the foster-mother of painting and sculpture. The rude draw - Tl» 
ings on the ground, in which the natives or Central Australia 
dc]>n%wi!h a few simple colours their totems and the scenes dra^nti 
of their native land/ may be said to represent the ger*n of 
that long development which tinder happier skies blossomed AmtraiiinsL 
out into tli£ frescoes of Michael Angelo/ tlm cartoons of * 
Raphael, the glowing canvasses of Titian, and the unearthly 
splendours of Turner's divine creations. And among these 
same primitive savages Lotemism has suggested a beginning 
of plastic as well as of pictorial art; for in the magical cere¬ 
monies vthich they perform for the mule [plication or the 
control of their totems they occasionally fashion great images 
of the totemlc animals, sometimes constructing out of boughs * 
the effigy of a witchetty grub in its chrysalis state, sometimes 
moulding a long tortuous mound or wet sand into the like¬ 
ness of a wriggling water-snaked Now it is to be observed 
that the motive which leads the Australian aborigines U* 
represent £hcir totems in pictorial or in plastic forms is not a 
purely aesthetic one ; It is not a ddight In art for art's sake, ^ 

Their aim is thoroughly practical ; it is either to multiply 
magically the creatures that they may be eaten, or to*repress * 
them magicaiy that they may not harm their yotsrles. In 
short in all such cases art is merely the handmaid of 
magic; it is employed as an instrument by the totemlc 
magicians to ensure a supply of food or to accomplish s dine 
other desirable object Thus in Australia as in many other etc 
parts of the world magic may with some shoiy of reason 
te called the nursing mother of art ' - 


1 Set jibrttTp vd. u pf. io6, 223. 
On lb* KliEic<n ■ uch magical pLetiuci 
ta the origin of art. * SI Sdomanb 
11 LA it tr! k Hfegte/' £>Jto. 


AfytAa f tt k UVm, 1905J 
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\\c may .suspect that the use which magicians make 
of images in order to compel the beings represented by 
them, u hether sisints^s, or men, or gods, to work their 
will, was the real practice \\Jiich the Hebrew legislator 
hid in view when he penned the commandment: "Thou 
shalt jjot make" unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth: thou shall not bow down thyself to them, not 
serve them." 1 The theory of Renan, that this command¬ 
ment had no deeper foundation than the reluctance i*Wch a 
triboof nomadic herdsmen would naturally feel to encumber 
themselves and their beasts ivUh a useless load of images on 
.their wandcrSfigsf scijpis scarcely a sufficient explanation. 
VV ny solemnly forbid men to do what a simple regard for 
their own personal comfort and convenience would of itself 
prevent them from doing ? On the othej hand magicians 
o! old really believed that by their magical images, their 
ceremonies and incantations, they could compel-the gods 
to obey them; and in ancient Egypt, for example, this 
belief did not remain a mere theological dogma, it was 
logically carried out in practice for the purpose of wringing 
from a deity boons which he would only stand and deliver 
on compulsion, 3 These black arts of their powerful 
■neighbours were doubtless familiar to the Hebrews, and 
may have found many imitators among them. Hut to 
deeply religious minds, imbued with a profound sense of 
the divine majesty and goodness, these attempts to take 
leaven oy storm must have appeared the rankest blasphemy 
and impictyj wc need not wonder therefore ‘that a severe 
prohibition of all such nefarious practices should have found 
^prominent place in the earliest Hebrew' code. 

„If totemic art exists at its lowest stage among the 
aborigines of Australia it may “oe said to have attained 
its highest ^development among the Indians of North*West 
A in erics, rtOtably in the gigantic carved and painted totem* 
posts, of, which specimens may be seen in our museums and 

/ , 3 ' , 3 f-^r some eviiTencr, sm Tht CcLun 

d'hratt, l 4 % ^ 1 ^ ^ 
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private; collections. Among these Indians the Haidar of of Xoub- 
the Queen Charlotte Islands appear to have surpassed their 
fellows both in the profusion and Jit the skill with which ciprdaiij 
they depicted their totems on^thcir houses and furniture, their SSL 1 ** 
tools and wearing apparel, as jvell as on their own p^jsonrf 1 
No noble family of the Middle Ages perhaps ever b^xontfS 
its crest more freely on its castles, its equipages, and Its 
liveries than these savages blazoned theft- totemic animals 
in crude colours and grotesque forms on their multifarious 
belongings. Yet for all this gay fantastic display it would 
seem m hat the spirit which first animated totemic art was 
dead among the Haidas. There is no hint that -their 
blazonry served any other purpose than that of decoration, 
or at mostvof family or legendary history, "So far as we. « 
know* these Indians never turned totem ic art to the account 
of totemic ^magic, never carved or painted images of their 
totems for the purpose of multiplying or controlling the 
creatures in-the interest of man. m 

On tic growth of religion the Influence exercised by Matase^ 
totemism appears in some societies to have been consider- 
able t but in others, perhaps in most, to have been insignificant. <E^* l V ,f 
Jn the first place, as t have already observed, pure totemism 
is not in itself a religion at all; for the totems as such are not 
worshipped, they are in no sense deities, they are not 
pi tinted with prayer and sacrifice. To speak therefore of ffiojn 
worship of totems pure and simple, as some writers do, is to 
betray a serious misapprehension of the facts. Amongst the a ^ 
aborigines of Australia, who have totemism in its oldest and ^^, ip 
purest form, there are indeed some faint approaches to a ^ nctf 
propitiation, and hence to a worship of the tptems. 3 
the process of evolution has been cut short by the advent of 
the whites, and the tendency towards a totemic religion in a ti*n ■«* 
Australia accordingly regains abortive Religion always 
implies an inequality between the worshippers and thftorii^p 
worshipped ; it involves an acknowledgment, wh^her tacit 
express, of inferiority on the part of the worshipfpers ; they 
look up to the objects of their worship as to a superior ordef 
of beings, whose favoi jf they woo and whdle anger th c y 
deprecate But in pure tot^nism, as 1 have ^already poiajf^ 

1 s^mbove, voL iii. pp. aSS jpf, * Sw above, -wdI. i- M 4 
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„ out * no suc h inequality exists. On the whole the attitude 
of a man to bis totem is that of a man to his peers; the 
relationship between tflem is one of brotherhood rather than 
of homage on the man’s side and of suzerainty on the 
-■'Tde of the totem. In short, pure totemism" is essentially 
dbmoqjatic ; it & so to say, a treaty of alliance and friend¬ 
ship concluded on equal terms between a clan and a species 

• of anJma * s or things ; the allies respect but do not adore each 
other. Accordingly the institution flourishes best in demo* 
cratic communities, where the attitude of men to their 
totems reflects that of men to their fellow's. It may survive, 
indeed, even under despotic governments, such as Ashantce, 

ahorney, and Uganda, but if is not at home under them. 

» ' .Inbreathes freely, so say, only in t^p desert 

And aS '? f >ractkc the institution of totemism is most 
i. BfliuraSy compatible with democracy, not despotism, so in theory it is 
ni °^ L compatible with magic, not religion ^ since the mental 
and in attitude of the magician,towards the natural-and super- 
nogfc " 1 natUrai beings about him is that of a freeman to Hs equals, 
not that of a subject or a slave to his lords and masters. 

• Hence three characteristic institutions of totemic society, of 
which aboriginal Australian society may be taken as a type, 
are totemism, democracy, and magic. The decay of any 
one of these three institutions seems to involve the decay of 

HgT ot her two. Primitive society advances simultaneously 
"On democracy and magic towards despotism and religion, 
flituy from an ^ proportion as despotism and religion wax, so 

to**™, totemism wanes. Though to many civilised men the 
to rteifKrt- P c ‘‘ sona «tod intellectual freedom implied by democracy 
X“; [ “f ma f c tP»y preferable to the personal and in- 

Tcnipornry c Cc ^ ua subordination implied by despotism and religion, 
and though they may accordingly incline to regard the 
ism l, i CXL angc of the former for thelatter as rather a retro- 
Ere f**f? tha " *" adduce, yct a £ roa d vicw of hLstory wi] | 
subufim,. P^bably satisfy us that both despotism and religion have 
cn necessary stages in the education of humanity and that 
or ana ogous reasons. Men arc not born equal and never 
, *' ma de so; a political constitution which professes 

jir natural equality is a slugn. Subordination of some 
i ts essential to the very existence of society; there 
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must be a government of some kind, t^e inferior must obey 
the superior; and the best form of government is that in ■ 
which folly and weakness are subordinated to vvbdorfl and 
strength. Despotism seldom or never fully satisfies these 
conditions and? therefore it is seldom or never a really good 
government. But it fosters tile essential habit of subordin^ 

Hon to authority, of obedience to the laws ; the laws may be 
bad, but any law is better than nont^ the .worst government 
is infinitely preferable to anarchy* Thus at an early period 
oT social evolution a certain measure or despotism may serve 
as a ^holesome discipline by training men to submit their 
personal passions and interests to those of another, jjven 
though that other foe a tyrant ; for a habit of submission and 
of self-sac ri^ce + once formcd + may more easily be diverted * 
from an ignoble to* a noble object* than a nature Un¬ 
accustomed to brook restraints of any kind can be broken 
in to make* those concessions without which human society 
cannot hottf together. Reluctant submission to a bad 
govern me^it will readily be exchanged for willing submission 
to a good one; but he who cannot subordinate his own 
wishes to the wishes of his fellows cannot live cither under a 

m 

good government or under a bad; he is an enemy to society 
and deserves to be exterminated by It 

Reasons like those which justify the existence of despot- t 
I sm at a certain point in the history of man's relations to 
fellows may be adduced to justify the existence of religion 
at a certain point in the history of man's relations to the ° r 
world at large^ The imperious attitude of the magician i**%fS*- 
towards nature is merely a result of his gross ignorance imVW 
both of it and of himself; he knows neither the immeasur¬ 
able power of nature nor hb own relative weakness. When 
at last he gets an inklingof the truth* his attitude necessarily 
changes ; hb crest droops, he ceases to be a magkuui and 
becomes a priesL Magic^has given plate to religion. The 
change marks a real intellectual and moral advance, since it 
rests on a recognition^ tardy and incomplete though it be, 
of a great truth, to "wit, the insignificance of man's place in 
the universe. The mighty beings whom the* magician had 

1 Uy r#li£ii>n l here mean not an* ihe nbrtmtl, hat mttdj rctigkn * 

Watf teUgkin as it may be conceived in eeHultj exisleJ in hlaVXY. 
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treated with lordly djjsdalri the priest adorer with the deepest 
humiliation. Thus the intellectual attitude fostered by 
religion is one of submission to higher powers and is 
analogous to the political attitude of obedience to an absolute 
raler which is fostered by despotism* The two great changes, 
tbercfgre, from democracy to'despotism and from magic to 
religion, naturally proceed side by side in the same society* 
h^r- r^T ^ C0nc ^ us ^ m thus reached on general grounds arc 
confirmed by an examination of totemic society in different 
P ant5 of the world. At its lowest level in Australia totemic 
MiiUEmja society is democraticaI and magical. At higher lcjpls iu 
PoK-ucsia. ^ e ^flGsia* Polynesia* America, and Africa it becomes more 
and more monarchical and religious, till it culminates in the 
r * absolute monarchies and bloody religious ritual jpf Ash an tee, 
Dkhomey, and Uganda* In India itS natural development 
has been in large measure checked and obscured by contact 
with races which arc not totemic ; hence it is Jufrdty safe to 
take Dra vidian totemism into account in an,, attempt to 
arrange the totemic societies of the world in ft a scries 
corresponding to their natural order of evolution* Jf now 

* look about for a stage of religion which may reasonably 
be regarded as evolved from totemistn ivc shall perhaps find 
it most clearly marked in Melanesia and Polynesia, where 
answering io the religious evolution of gods there has been 

political evolution of chiefs. 1 he family and village gods 
of Samoa embodied in the shape of animals, plants, and 
other species or natural objects are most probabTy nothing 
but somewhat developed totems, which are on the point of 
aloughRig off their old shapes and developing into anthro¬ 
pomorphic deities.' A more advanced phasi^ of the same 
metamorphosis is exhibited by the village gods of Rcwa in 
hijf who have definitely slipped off their animal envelopes 
bif: still possess the power of resuming them at pleasure, in 

* other words, of transforming therflselves back into the birds 
or beasts out of which they have been evolved. 5 Similarly 
in the island of Yam, between Australia and New Guinea, 
two totemic animals, the hammer-hettded shark and the 
crocodile, had'blossomed out into heroes named Sigai and 

* * Maiau, and their animal origin waaTtept a profound secret 

1 See aLovff, ro[ il jip, 166 *q r * See above* wL ii. pp, 139 s$ r 
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from women and uninitiated men* fbpugh in their sacred 
shrines the two worshipful beings were still represented by * 
the images of a hammer-headed -4) ark and a crocodile 
respectively. To these herpes prayers were put up and 
offerings of food were rnade p 'dances were danced, and songs 
sung in their honour In short* in the* Island o£ Yam 
totem™ had definitely passed into a rudimentary religion, 1 

In other parts of the world the ^volution of religion on r n Smh 
totemic lines is less apparent; indeed for the most part the ****** 
evidence of such an evolution is almost wholly wanting* In 
Northwest America the Raven hero, who plays a great part^™ n] 
in the mythology of the Indian tribes, may very well Jiavtt s*h liu™ 
been originally a raven totem^ssnee the bird is certainly one^? 0 Hffpri 
of the chie| totems of this region. Hut* apart from this > 4: > ¥ 
Instance it might Ik hand to mention a single North 
American Indian god or hero for whom a totemic pedigree 
could be rfiade out with any high degree of probability. 

Indeed if w;p except the disputable and disputed figure of 
the Grcat # Spirit* the theology of tRe American Indians north 
of Mexico is almost as meagre as that of the Australian 
aborigines or p at a higher level of culture* the nomadic 
Semites." Yet to this general rule there is a significant 
exception. The Pueblo Indians, who unlike ail other 
Indian tribes of North America subsist exclusively by 
agriculture and dwell in what may be called fortified towns* 
possess a copious mythology and an elaborate ritual Thus 
they used* to be to the wild Apaches and Nava Rocs who 
prowled in their neighbourhood what the agricultural 
Semites of the Babylonian cities were to their waftdering * 
kinsmen the ^cdottms of the desert. In both cases we see, 
on the one side the godly well-to-do denizens of walled 
towns leading a settled comfortable liTe through the cultivation 
or the soil* with a comparatively developed art, a gflod 
larder, a w ell-stocked pantheon, and a regular cycle of 
religious ceremonies ; and on the other side, roving bands of 
lean, hungry, empty-handed barbarians, with Iktfe 4irt and 
less religion, who loGk up from afar with mixed feelings of 

m 

1 Sec above, v^L it, jip, iS-«. /fittoin da pmffc iT/rrotf, L JO £ 
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disgust, wonder, and .envy, at the high-pited masonry of the 
fortresses and at the well-fed burghers pacing the ramparts, 
their ’portly figures sharpty cut against the sky. A vagrant 
life seems to be very unfavourable to the creation of deities. 
Hut while the Pueblo Indians believe trt many gods and 
goddesses and celebrate their* pompous rites in harlequin 
masquerades and solemn processions, there is little evidence 
that these tribal deities and their rituals have been 
evolved out of the totems and totemie ceremonies of the 
dans. 3 

In Africa also the links which might connect a developed 
pan eon with a rudimentary totem ism are almost wholly 
wanting. The theology of tfae Bantu tribes, especially of 
such of them as have ^remained in the purely p.ustoral stage, 
appears generally to be of the mosf meagre nature ; its 
principal dement, so far as we can judge from the scanty 
accounts of it which we possess, is the fear *or worship 
of dead ancestors^ anil though these* ancestral spirits 
are commonly supposed * to manifest themselves to their 
descendants m the shape of snakes of various kinds* there 
is no sufficient ground for assuming these snakes to have 
been originally totems. 4 Of all Bantu tribes the Baganda or 
Central Africa have made the greatest progress m material 
and mental culture, and fortunately we possess a full account 

\ ibow. Tut. iia. pp, 22? ijsf. 
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both of their tote mis in and of tlieir theology derived from 
the lip.s of the best-informed natives by a highly competent * 
scientific investigator. 1 Now it Is highly significant that not NWoTiivr 
one of the nuns emus gods fnd goddesses of the Baganda 
pantheon appears to have been developed out of a, totejfk* 

Almost all the Baganda totems are animals or plants, bill 
chiefly animals: - But the national Baganda gods (Wafers) (dtnu, 
are not animals or plants* nor do they exhibit any affinity 
with animals or plants in myth and ritual. The legends 
told of these divine beings represent them as human in 
character; they marry wives and beget children and act in 
other ways like men and women, though they are suppled 
to be endowed with superhuman powers. One of them, for 
example, najned Musoke is the god of* the rainbow', thunder, *■ 
lightning, and rain. Another, named Dungu, is the god Xf 
the chase and aids the huntsman who worships him. 

Another, called Kaumpuli, is the god of plague; and 
another, named Kaivari, is the j?od of smallpox. The 
goddess ilagawonya, wife or Mis,soke, has power over the 
grain and the crops ; and the god Kagera bestows offspring 
on women. All the national gods and goddesses had their 
temples, where they received offerings and gave oracles by the 
mouth of inspired mediums* who in their fine frenzy were 
believed to be actually possessed by the deities and to speak 
with their voices, in like manner the spirits of all the deathKigandj 
kings of Uganda were worshipped at their tombs. Each Xk™? 
king in fib lifetime prepared a stately house *in which Unfr 
his spirit was to reside eternally after death. The house 
was larger and more commodious than any wlflch he 
occupied in life ; for what after all arc the few short years 
which he might pass, a living man among the flving, to the 
eternity w hich he must spend among the dead } Accordingly, 
like many other people m many countries and in many ages 
of the world, the kings of Uganda took more thought for 


1 Ilk? JetiLkil Recount of iSaganda 
iGtttn™ which wc awt Jo the re» 
itnnrht** the Ret, John Ro&hk- had 
already been hud before ibc re*dcr. 
Sec iW, ml. IL pp m *72 jn^" Hii 
™™t>< of Eh* £Odl (tti/uSlr*} of the- 
Ila^iui.tR remains in manuscript. For 
VOI- tv 


■* 

a prd imuury naike of -them* ten tun 
Farther Notes on the Manner* And 
Custom of Lh* +f 

fit /mififalf, 

(I9©2) gp. 74 

■ ■ 

1 See ab ore, ml aL pp, 477 ^ 
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the long, long to-morrow than for the brief and fleeting 
to-day. If they did not lay up for themselves treasure in 
hcavdn, at least they Ihid it up in places wh ere they thought 
it would be reasonably safe upon earth, and wherp they 
Ifcpcd.ta benefit by it when they had shuffled off the burden 
Of the body. I nr the temple-tomb of a Uaganda king were 
regularly deposited, not indeed his body, but his lower jaw¬ 
bone and his navel-string ;; and there on a throne, screened 
by a canopy and fenced off from the approach of the vulgar 
by a railing of glittering spears, these mortal relics were laid 
in state, whenever his subjects came to hold an audience with 
theis departed monarch. There he communed with them 
through his inspired medium, the priest; and there, sur¬ 


rounded by his wLvesL and nobles* who dwelt either in the 
tBmb or in adjoining houses, he maintained a shadowy court, 
a faint reflection of the regal pomp which had surrounded 
him in life. When his widows died they were replaced by 
women from the same clans, and thus the dead king con¬ 
tinued to be ministered to and to be consulted a* an oracle 
at his tomb from generation to generation. 1 
Tll £ Now these temple-tombs of the kings of Uganda appear 

imcs.hip^r tQ bc nothing more than greatly enlarged and glorified 
dmd kincM examples of the little huts (mnsa&n) which the Bapanda 

Kfmj lo r . . * , 

hnvc^wTi regularly erect near the graves ol their relatives for the 
w^hip'fi- of the ghosts. At these small shrines, some 

■3i-j.ii Turti- two or three feet high by two feet wide, offerings of food, 
^nunrr-. clothing, and firewood art made by the survivor*, and beer 
fnDtnbi* is poured on the ground to slake the thirst of the poor souls 
££T5T’ < n the "Jjrave, 3 Hut if the temple-tombs of Baganda kings 
otihepfiMt are mcrety enlarged editions of the ghost-huts of Haganda 
tLn^ir.i'b commoners, is it not possible that the temples of some of 
the national Bagatida gods (balubare) have the same origin? 
dLtd Mm inmthcr words, may not some of these national gods be, like 

deifml 


1 See above, woL li. pp. 4 % y^. 
I liiy? also dtiTii on the teimscript 
RuEcnak^r thr Hei'. J. Rescue, "which 
he fuss ptaeed at my E|i*poral. For a 
liimUr w<i**hjp d«d Rings amotiK 
*Mtber Biintu peo-le, the lUr-icw, ser 
below, p]X 306 j$r. 

^ Fran the Kev. J. Ruwm’i paper*. 
Cbppajc hi? article, 4 * Further Notes 


on the Manner* ami Custom* of lb? 
Blglrtfli,^ yiwfW of t&t Antkr^p^ 
fqcual imtfivU, iswiL (190a) p- 7^. 
These maznAii curibittly r*min-J m of 
Ihe mMtnfor of the ancient Egyptian*, 
which wete wpeklml ^barflbcT* built in 
gimvLftotds for the service of the deswlr 
-See A, Kretfln, Atgypftn imd At&p~ 
tivAgy: Is frit im AIUrtSiTti, pp, 41$ jyj. 
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the worshipful spirits of departed kings, nothing but dead 
men deified? In point of fact we have the best of evidence 
that the great war-god Kibuka, one ^sf the chid deities of 
the Bjg.imla, was once a mpn of tlesh and blood ; for his 
mortal remains, consisting of. his jawbone, his iiavckstring, 
and his genital organs, were obtained a few years ago frohi 
the priest who had carefully buried them when the god's 
temple was burned by the Mohammedans, and they are now 
preserved in the * Ethnological Museum at Cambridge^ 
When this instance is considered along with the worship 
of the deceased kings, about whose humanity there can be 
no duubt, it becomes highly probable that many, if not of 
the great national gods of the Bpganda are simply men who 
have been seised to Jhe rank of deities after their death or 
possibly even in their life. The inference is confirmed Oy 
the tradition that the greatest of all the Baganda gods, 
JVlukasa, was a brother of the war-god Kibuka, and that 
two other powerful deities, Meadeand Musoke, were sons of 
Mukasa ;* for if one of the divine brothers, Mukasa and 
Kibuka, was once :i man, as we know him for certain to 
have been, a presumption is raised that the other brother 
and his two sons were originally men also.® In short, it 
would seem that the principal dement in the religion of the 
Baganda, as perhaps of all other Bantu tribes, is not 
totemism but the worship of the dead. At the same time 
it is to be remembered that besides the gods of the Haganda 
nation there are gods of the clans, and it is possible that 
some of these clan gods may once have been totems. Vet 
no positive evidence of their totemic origin appear? to be 
forthcoming. - For example, there is a python^ god p but he 
is worshipped, not by members of the Fython clan, but by 
members of the Heart clan ; which seems to shew that the 
worship of the serpent has originated quite independently of 


1 Rev, J, fin Ik' - i pc, “ Kil^b, the 
War tied of the BagantJ*** Man* via. 
11907) pp. 161 ■ 106. C«n|iarr n.hu m* * 

toL ii p. 487. 

* Fur the rehuiiMtshi.^ of M ulcwm 

awl Musoke, kc the Rev, j, R^&coe, 
11 Kibub, the War God of the 
J/tov, vii, {1907I p- 181, 
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hh brother M ok»wi ate lie two piifnij*! 
godf-Oftlbe ilagaisJiiJ ihdr^HUrte vu 
on one of the bJanda of the ijtc 
Vicium.^ Thai ihe two niUon*l 
dettiw Neode iJirf Mu.d(e are Lradi 
!!«■% uud lo hate ketn wfrt of 
MuL^s.1, i JcuHi pfroiD Mr. RoaiWi 
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to tern ism . 1 Hence, .as [ have already pointed out/ the 
* example of the Eaganda should warn us against the 
assumption that tolcrfiism normally and almost necessarily 
develops into a worship of anthropomorphic deities with 
sAcrcd /mimats and plants for their attributes. Iri Uganda 
we find both totems and anthropomorphic deities ; but the 
anthropomorphic deities have not, apparentJy T grown out of 
the totems, they arc simply deified dead men. At least, this 
is quite certain for the kings and equally certain for one of 
the greatest of the national gods. 

Afiajss, The true negroes of the coast or Guinea have in tike 

lljU manucr A system of totemism and a highly developed 
intw-iof pantheon; but there is little to shew that the deities of the 
th m ii * pantheon have been jvolved out nf totems. 'Pius among 
[h^l-ihr Tshi-speaking negroes of the Gold Coast each town* 
ita;£ 04 a village, or district has its local spirits or gods* generally 
malignant in character, who appear to be jjersosnfications of 
iistemv the chief natural features of the neighbourhood, especially 

such as excite the curiosity or awe of man, irgpress his 
imagination, and threaten his existence. Such are the rivers 
and streams, the hills and valleys, the rocks and the forests, 
the giant trees which fall and crush the passer-by, and not 
least of all the roaring surf and the stormy sea, which 
swamp the frail canoe of the mariner and drown him in the 
depths. The deities of these natural objects are ordinarily 
conceived in human shape, some male, some female, some 
black* some white, and many of gigantic size- Offerings of 
food and drink are made to them ; priests and priestesses 
have charge of their worship and sometimes profess to have 
seen the divine beings in person . 3 Beside* these local 
deities, who may be numbered by tens of thousands , 1 a few 
general deities are worshipped by whole tribes or groups of 
trills in common ; but they also are imagined to be of 
human shape, and there is nothing to indicate that they 
were formejjy totems* It is true that some of these Tshi 


I See b1h>¥i?. p Vij[ r ii, pp, 5M Ufif. 

* A hive, mi iL p. 504. 
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gods and goddesses, whether local or 'generaI, have certain fc 
specica of sacred animals or birds ^associated with them. 

Thus crocodiles are sacred to the river gods Frah and A hah 
and to the river goddess ik&tarwiriJ Driver ants, which 
march in armies, are sacred Tando, the chief god-of the 
Ashantees and of the northern Tshi-speakmg tribes"; and 
these insects may not be molested by their worshippers, 5 
Water-wagtails are sacred to the god Adzi-acum and point 
out to his adorers where to dig in order 'o find good water, 
of which the deity liimself is the local provider, 1a And 
antelopes arc sacred to Brahfo, a popular god who dwells in 
a gloomy hollow of the forest near the town of iMank&&>im ; 
hence no worshipper of lirahfo may harm an antelope or 
eat its desk 4 But *none or these tiered animals appear * 

to be totems. On the other hand it might plausibly be 
held that among the Ewe-speaking tribes of the adjoining 
Slave Coast the Jocal worship of leopards, crocodiles, and 
pythons ha£ been evolved out oE. totem ism, since all three 
of these animals arc totems of Ewe dans/ However, it 
is quite possible that the worship has had an independent 
origin. For the most part the gods of the Ewc-speaking 
peoples appear to be cither local deities like those of the 
Tshbspcaking tribes, that is, personifications of particular 
natural features of the country, or else general deities, that 
is, personifications of certain great aspects or forces ol 
nature; s^ch as the sky* the lightning, the rainbow', the 
sun, the ocean, small-pox, and the reproductive principle 
in mankind/ But these deities are to all appearance 
independent of totem ism. 

On the Whole, if we may judge by the accounts which Thra m 
we possess of totemic tribes in Africa and America, wc can 
hardly help concluding th.it their religion or at least their wi**»bw 


1 A. H, EUh. 71- m*-if*a*i*x 
ftop&j it/tki Grid Ctaii, pjs. Gj, 
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ictflit iu theology has been little B-fiectcd by their totem km ; totem ic 
114111 animals and plants 5 ti ft cw few signs of blossoming out into 
luiiujtfncc gods and goddesses ; in shoft, totem ism in these regions 
™ l ^ of has been nearly as barren theologically as economically, 
rdigtofiu Tiii? conclusion agrees with the result of our study of the 
Australian aborigines, who along with the most fully developed 
system of totemism known to us exhibit only a few rudi¬ 
mentary germs of a theology* 1 

Uuni If totem ism has apparently done little to foster the 

growth of higher forms of religion, it has probably done 
Slide t» much to strengthen the social ties and thereby to serve 
raTwth^i CUusc of civilisation, which depends for its progress on 
m:1 1 gwu, the cordial co-operation of men in society, on their mutual 

]!rabnbk* and goodwill, wid on their readiness to subordinate 

eniii is their personal interests to the interests of the community. A 
society thus united in itself is strong and may survive ; a 
-.rKHtj;. society rent by discord and dissension is \p?ak and likely to 
ihtu p^ned perish either through intcrpaJ disruption or by the impact of 
a uacfui other societies* themselves perhaps individually weaker, yet 
bjuce in ihc collectively stronger, because they act as one. The tendency of 
totem ism to knit men together in social groups is noticed again 
imum I* and again by the writers who have described the institution 
from personal observation, They tell us that persons who have 
dwunmn if the same totem regard each other as kinsmen and are ready 
to befriend and stand by one another in difficulty and 
- M danger. Jndeed the totem it tic is sometimes dcejjncd more 
binding than that of blood. A sense of common obligations 
prsnti^r o«r and common responsibility pervades the totem clan. Hach 

COllHlin * f . 1 , f , , , 

member of it is answerable even with his life for the deeds 
of every othi^r member; eacls of them resents and is prompt 
to avenge a wrong done to his fellows as a wrong done to 
himself. In nothing does this solidarity nf the dan come 
out*more strikingly than in the law of the blood feud. The 
common rule is that the whole of a clan is responsible for a 
homicide committed by any of its members, and that if the 
m an slayer him self is for any reason beyond the reach of 

1 Yili l pp* 141153* Ills nnfcfc, 11 Remarks on TottfmUm r M 
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vengeance, his crime may and should .be visited by the dan 
of his victim on any member of the murderer's dan, even 
though the person to be punished i?lay have had: no* hand 
whatever in the murder, 1 To civilised men it seems unjust 
that the Innocent should thus be made to suffer for tITe 
guilty, and no doubt, if we regard the matter from a-purely 
abstract point of view, we must affirm that the infliction of 
vicarious suite ring is morally wrong and Indefensible: no 
man, wc say, and say rightly, ought to be punished except 
for his own act and deed. Yet if we look at the facts of 
life as tiiey are and not as they ought to be, we can hardly 
help concluding that the principle of collective responsibility, 
with its necessary corollary »f vicarious suffering, has been 
of the greyest utility, perhaps absolutely- essential, to Um * 
preservation and well-being of society. Nothing else, prob¬ 
ably, could have availed to keep primitive men together In 
groups targe enough to make headway against the opposition 
of hostile communities ; in the struggle for existence a tribe 
which attempted to deal out even-handed justice between 
man and man on the principle of individual responsibility 
would probably have succumbed before a tribe which acted 
as one man on the principle of collective responsibility. 

Before the champions of abstract justice could have ascer¬ 
tained the facts, laid the blame on the real culprit, and 
punished him as he deserved, they must have run a serious 
risk of being exterminated by their more impetuous and less 
scrupulous neighbours. „ 

However much, therefore, the principle of collective n* f 
responsibility may be condemned in theory, there eafl hardly 
be a doubt that it has been very useful in practice. If it 
has done great injustice to individuals, it has done great jjvqkt* 
service to the community ; the many have benefited by the 
sufferings of a few. Men are far readier to repress Wfing- virtue 
doing in others if they think that they themselves stand a _ 

chance of being punished for it than il they kijoiv that the 
punishment will only fall on the actual offender. Thus a 

habit is begotten of regarding all misdemeanours with severe 

* 
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disapprobation as injuries done to the whole society ; and 
this habit of mind may grow into an instinctive condemna¬ 
tion atid abhorrence of wrong-doing, apart from the selfish 
consideration of any harm which the wrong may possibly 
entail jan the person who condemns and abhors it. In 
short, % the principle of collective responsibility not only 
checks crime but tends to reform tile criminal by fostering a 
disinterested love of virtue and so enabling society to adopt 
in time a standard of justice which approaches more nearly 
to the ideal 

So far, therefore, as totem ism has drawn closer the bonds 
which unite men in society it has directly promoted the 
growth of a purer and higher morality. An institution 
which has done -this jias deserved well of hurpanity. Its 
speculative absurdities may be forgiven for the sake of its 
practical good s and in summing up judgment we may 
perhaps pronounce that sentence of acquittal which was 
pronounced long ago on another poor sinner: Rxmiitunitir 
d ptcaita ma!tti, qmnmm difexit mnlimti, *, 

§ 2 , Tht Origin of T&iemhm 

Since the institutions of tote mis m and exogamy are 
found to prevail so widely among mankind, the question of 
their origins has naturally attracted the attention of students, 
and various theories have been put forward to account for 
therm The enquiry is beset with difficulties; for'both the 
customs arc very foreign to our civilised modes of thinking 
and acting, they have all the appearance of being very 
ancient, and the savage and barbarous peoples .who practise 
them have no accurate record of their origin. Hence in 
default of positive testimony we are obliged to have recourse 
to general considerations and to arguments drawn from 
probability. As it is almost certain that both botemism 
and exogaipy must have originated at a very low level 
of savagery, the causes which gave rise to them must bo 
sought In the conditions of savage life and in the beliefs, 
prejudices, and superstitions of the savage mind lE is only 
within recent years that savagery has been made a subject 
of scientific study, and we are still far from understanding it 
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fully. Hut wc have lea me J enough about It to perceive ma ^ Juaiff 
the wide interval which separates the thought of the savage 
from our own, and accordingly to be distrustful of 
rationalistic theories which^ explain the customs of un- ' 
civilised peoples on the assumption ihitt primitive man 
thinks anil acts precisely in the way in which we -should 
think and act if we were placed in his circumstances. No 
doubt it is hard for us to put ours cites at the point of view 
of the savage, to strip ourselves, not merely of the opinions 
imprinted on us by education, but also of the innate 
tendencies which we have inherited from many generations 
of civilised ancestors, and having thus divested ourselves of 
ivhat has become a part of our nature to consider what we 
should do ^nder conditions of life rosy different from thggp * 
by which from infancy we have been surrounded. None of 
us can evcjdo this perfectly ; at the most we can only do 
it approximately * liut it cannot be done at all by deductive 
reasoning ; *the only hope of success lies in the inductive 
method, * If we arc to penetrate into the mind of the savage 
and understand its working, we must impartially consider 
the actual beliefs and customs of the lower races, wc must 
survey them as widely and study them as minutely as 
possible, and just in so far as we have satisfied these 
conditions arc we justified in forming and expressing an 
opinion as to how uncivilised man would think and act 
under certain circumstances, what he would be lively to do 
and what he could not possibly think of doing in such and m 

such a situation. Many people, indeed, seem to be unaware 
of the long course of study which must be undertaken, the 
wide range of comparisons which must be drawn, before we 
arc fitted to pass a judgment on theories of the origin of 
ancient institutions. They think that anybody may do so 
on the strength of what is called common sense, wflich 
generally means little more than the personal prejudices of 
the speaker. The problems of totemism and exogamy can 
never be solved by such methods. 

Three different theories of the origin of totemism have 
at different times occurred to me as po&sibTc or probable vajimu 
Two of them I have seen reason to abandon ; the thirc^ I 
still regard as probably true* I might content myself with 
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in-eraJ referring the reader to the passages in this and my other 
writings in which these theories have been explained ; but 
***** it may be well to restate them, if possible, more clearly, 

hr^ik:^ together with the reasons which have led me to reject two 

* 1 ™ of them and to adhere to the third. And in order to allow 

a ™ w ' my readers to judge for themselves of the relative value 

of these hypotheses 1 shall briefly state and discuss a few 
of the principal theories’Which have been broached by others 
on the subject, lest, misled by the partiality of an author for 
his own views, 1 should unwittingly overlook and suppress 
elements of truth which my fellow-workers in this difficult 
branch of knowledge have brought to light. And in like 
manner with regard to exogamy 1 shall state some of the 
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more notable opinion* which have bpen held,^giving my 
reasons for agreeing with or dissenting from them, and finally 
indicating what seem to me the most probable cod elusions. 

At the outset wc shall do well to bear in mind that 
both totemism and exogamy may possibly have originated 
in very different ways among different peoples, ~md that 
the external resemblances between the institutions in 
different places may accordingly be deceptive. Instances 
of such deception might easily be multiplied in other 
fields of science. Nothing can externally resemble the 
leaves or branches or certain trees more exactly than 
certain insects; yet the things which bear such an extra¬ 
ordinary Resemblance to cadi other are not cvci^ different 
species of the same genus ; they belong to totally different 
natural orders,, for the one \s an animal and the other is 
a plant? So it may possibly be both with totemism and 
with exogamy, What we cal] totemism or exogamy hi 
one people may perhaps be quite different in it", origin 
and nature from totemism or exogamy in another people. 
Thfe is possible. Yet on the other hand the resemblances 
between all systems of totemism and all systems of exogamy 
arc so groat and so numerous that the presumption b 
certainly in favour of the view that cadi of them has 
" A. R. Wallace, Cvxtrifotfiaw & Sixth Edition {London, 1Sy Sb pp. 

TAfcrrjr rf Nafifral [ Lon, 1 fi 1 i$ m ■ A , R. Wilbu» f Ilartpirtitm 

iliin, l&?ik pp, 5G a* lovihal [London, t|£g), 339 ?./y. * £n* 

i* mimicry in jmect*, see further tfrte/fmfiM Britamiifa, Ninlh EdUicc, 

Charles Tfcurwart, Tkr Otf/in #J xyL 341 1^. 
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everywhere originated in substantially the same way, and # 
tliat therefore a theory which satisfactorily explains the origin 
of these institutions in any one race will probably explain 
its origin in all races. The p burden of proof therefore lies 
on those who contend that there arc many different kinds of 
totem ism and exogamy rather than on those who hold that 
there is substantially only one of each. In point or fact 
most writers who have set themsefves to explain the rise 
of the two institutions appear to have assumed, and in 
my judgment rightly assumed, that the solution of each 
problem is singular. 

With these preliminary cautions we will now take up 
some theories of the origin of totemism. 

The m*n who mpre than any other is entitled to rafti* rTertoeri 
as the discoverer both of totem ism and of exogamy, J. F. 
McLennan never published any theory of the origin of 
totemism p though he did publish and strongly held a theory 
of the origin of exogamy. Hyt if he did not himself '"^ r ^ pin " 
speculate- on the causes which led to the institution of nil .v ril ,, ; 
totemism his remarkable essays on 'The Worship of Animals 
and Plants 111 soon set others speculating on the subject. 
Amongst the first to enter the field was Herbert Spencer. 

His view was that totemism originated in a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of nicknames. He thought that the imperfections of 
primitive speech prevented savages from dearly distinguish¬ 
ing betwgen things and their names, and that accordingly 
ancestors who had been nicknamed after animals p plants, , 

or other natural objects on the ground of some imaginary 
resemblance to them, were confused in the minds of their 
descendants with the things after w T hich th^y had been 
named ; hence from revering his human progenitors the 
savage came to revere the species of animats or plants or 
other natural objects wdth which through an ambiguitP of 
speech he had been led to identify them.' A similar, though 
not identical, explanation of totemism was independently 
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suggested by Lord Avebury. He regards totem ism as a 
worship of natural objects, and thinks it may have arisen 
through the practice or naming, first individuals, and then 
their families* after particular animals, plants or other natural 
objects - ; for from naming themselves thus people might 
gradually come to look upon their namesakes, whether 
animats, plants, or what not, with interest, respect, and awe. 1 

1 he fundamental objection to both these theories has 
been already stated. 2 They attribute to verbal misunder¬ 
standings far more influence than verbal misunderstandings 
ever seem to have exercised. It is true that names arc to 
the savage more substantial and vital things than they are 
to usl Yet even tvhen we hatfc allowed for the difference 
alleged cause seems totally inadequate to ■account for 
the actual effects. At the time when T many years ago, these 
theories were propounded, speculation as to the- origins of 
religion was unduly biassed by the teaching of a brilliant 
school of phflolpgers, of whom m this country Max M tiller 
was the leaden These scholars, starting With a natural and 
excusable partiality for words, discovered in them the 
principal source of mythology, which they imagined to flow 
from the turbid spring of verbal misapprehension. That 
many blunders and many superstitions have originated in 
this way, it would be vain to deny ; but that a great social 
institution such as totem ism, spread over a large part of 
the globc^had no deeper root seems very improvable. It 
is true that neither Herbert Spencer nor Lord Avebury 
so far jridded to the seductions of the philological school 
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as to follow it in all its exaggerations ; both these eminent 
thinkers had too linn a grasp on the realities of life to 
be ihns duped by words. Yet we Tnay surmise that their 
views of totemism were unduly tinged by the colours 
of the fashionable mythological theory of the day . These 
colours have long faded. Even the rosy pink of-dawn, 
which the leading artist of the school applied with a too 
liberal brush to the face of nature ha_s mostly weathered 
away; and we are left to contemplate the grim realities of 
savage life in duller, sadder hues, 

A different explanation of totemism was suggested by 
the eminent Dutch scholar G A. Wilken, who possessed an 
unrivalled acquaintance with the extensive literature in 
which the £thnology a of the East l%Uan Archipelago Ivjj^ 
been described by his fellow-countrymen. After giving an 
account of the doctrine of the transmigration of human souls 
into animal bodies, as that doctrine is held in Indonesia, he 
proceeds as follows ; fci Thus we sec that amongst the peoples 
of the Indian Archipelago the doctrine of the transmigration 
or souls has generally led to an idea of the relationship of the 
man with, or his descent from certain animals, which animals, 
thus raised to the rank or ancestors, are revered just as other 
ancestors are revered. In a certain sense we have here what 
in the science of religion we are accustomed to call totemism. 
The word is, as we know* derived from the North American 
Indians. Every tribe here has, under the name ^otem, one 
or other animal which is revered as a fetish, after which the 
tribe is named and from which its members trace their 
descent. The Redskin who, for example, recogniSes the 
wolf as his totem, has also the wolf for his guardian spirit, 
bears its name, and regards himself as related to the whole 
species. What we have found among the peoples of the 
Indian Archipelago answers to this completely. Only A ey 
have not come to the pitch of naming themselves after the 
animals which they thus revere as their ancestors/' Then 
after quoting Herbert Spencer's theory of totemism, which 
has already been laid before the reader, 1 Wilken adds: 
<s Without controverting Spencer's theory', Tof which this is 
not the place, we only wish to observe that in our opinion 

3 5« Above, JX, 4Jr 
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totem ism among the North American Indians, or wherever 
it may be found, may have sprung from the transmigration 
of souh in the same way in which we have indicated among 
the peoples of the Indian Archipelago; the animal m which 
the souls of the dead are thought by preference to be Incar¬ 
nate becomes a kinsman, an ancestor and as such Is revered. 
Thus it is nch as Spencer supposes, a * misinterpretation of 
nicknames/ but the transmigration of souls which forms the 
connecting link between totemism. on the one side and the 
worship of the dead on the other, which link, while it has 
dropped out among many peoples, is still for the most jiart 
dearly observable in the Archipelago/ 11 

This theory of totem ism is not, like the theories of 
^erbert Spencer and J-ord Avebury, open to t^e objection 
that the alleged cause appears inadequate to produce the 
effect. If people really believe the souls of their^dead to be 
lodged in certain species of animals and^ plants, the belief 
would be a quite sufficient reason why they should respect 
these animals and plants and refrain from killing citing, and 
injuring them, liut on this point tve are not left lo balance 
mere speculative possibilities* We know as a matter of fact 
that many peoples in many parts of the world have respected 
animals for this very reason. 1 Such respect certainly re¬ 
sembles the attitude of totemic peoples towards their totems, 
yet it seems to differ from it. For on the one hand the 
theory of^lhc transmigration of human souls into animals is 
held by many peoples who do not* or at all events who are 
not known to practise totem ism ; and on the other hand 
the theory in question is not held by those totem ic peoples 
as to whose systems we possess the fullest Information such 
as the Australian aborigines, the Baganda of Central Africa, 
and most, if not all T of the North American Indians. 3 This 
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seems to shew that the two things, Lotcmism and the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, are distinct arid independent, ff a belief 
in the transmigration of souls had bee* the origin of totem ism, 
surely that belief would have been found lingering among the 
Australian aborigines, the nipst primitive tolcmie race wilta 
which we are acquainted Why should a have vanished 
from among them, leaving its supposed product lotcmism in 
full bloom behind, and should have fleap pea red among higher 
races which know nothing of totem ism > The natural infer¬ 
ence seems to be that metempsychosis is a later product of 
social evolution than totemism T of which indeed it may 
sometimes be an effect rather than the cause* 

On the other hand it is to be observed that the Haivnr, 
hypothesis which delves totem ism fwm metempsychosis 
supported by the accounts of certain totcmic tribes in Africa, dahn 
We have seen that the historian of South Africa* Bn Theal, J" 1 " 11 ' : “ u 
bases the totemtem of the Bantu tribes not as a theory but nu ' 1 ' Tmm 
as a fact on their belief in the reincarnation of their dead in ^pjwud 1 
the form^of animals, 1 and similar statements have been made ilv chc 
as to various tribes in the west and centre of the continent.” 

But all these statements arc somewhat loose and vague; ourJ^“ 
information as to the totemic system of the tribes In question inbata 
is for the most part very meagre, and till it is much fuller AMcs]u 
and more precise we shall do wed not to draw* inferences 
from it. Even if it should turn out that many Bantu fcrtbe% 
unlike the Baganda, do actually explain their tofoemtsm by 
a belief that the souls of their dead are incarnate in their 
totems, I should still, for the reasons 1 have given, incline 
to regard that belief as a later development rather *than as 
the source of totem ism. 
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Another theory of the origin of totem ism is that llie 
institution grew out of the personal guardian spirits of 
individuals. On this view the totem of a clan is simply 
the guardian spirit or persona] totem of an ancestor, who 
acquired it for himself in a dfCam at puberty and through 
his influence and credit succeeded in transmitting it by 
inheritance to his descendants* These descendants form 
a clan, and revere as their totem the species of animals or 
plants or other objects in which the guardian spirit of their 
ancestor manifested itself. This theory is held by some 
eminent American anthropologists, including lJr. Franz Uoas t 
Miss Alice C Fletcher, Mr. C. Hill-Tout, and Father A, G. 
M or tee. 1 It has the advantage of explaining very simply 
4gw a whole dan ca*ne to possess ^ cormtiotv totem, for 
nothing seems more natural than that the intern should 
have spread to a kindred group by inheritance from a 
common ancestor. Indeed, whatever theory we adopt of 
ihc origin of toternisen wc can hardly help supposing that 
the totem, guardian spirit, or whatever wc may call it, of 
the individual preceded the hereditary totem of a group or 
clan and was in some way its original 

Further, this American theory, as we may call it, of the 
origin of tote mi sm flows very naturally from the American 
facts. For amongst lhe North American Indians the two 
institutions of clan totemism and personal guardian spirits 
are both widely prevalent, and the attitude of men to their 
clan totems on the one side and to their guardian spirits or 
personal totems on the other h very similar. What there¬ 
fore caft seem more obvious than that the two institutions 
are in origin ^identical, and that the clan totem is simply the 
guardian spirit or personal totem become hereditary ? 
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Ye I there are serious difficulties in the way of accepting 
a theory which at first sight has so much to commend it 
So Eong as we confine our view to /ftucrican totem Esin, the 
hypothesis is plausible* and if we knew nothing about 
tote mis m except what we can learn about it in America 
ive might well be disposed to acquiesce in it as satisfactory 
and sufficient; Hut when wc tuna to the totcmic systems 
of tribes in other parts of the world^doubts inevitably arise. 
For the custom of possessing individual guardian spirits, 
apart from the totems of the dans, is very rare in Australia, 1 
unknown in India, and almost unknown among the Bantu 
tribes of Africa ■' unless we except the taboos imposed on 
individuals among some Bantu tribes of the lower Congo, 3 
who may, however,, have borrowed them from their negro 
neighbours/ On the Either hand the guardian spirits of thf 
American Indians have to a certain extent their analogies 
in the individual fetishes and bush-son Is, which are common 
among the true negroes of West Africa.* But unlike the 
guardian spirits of the Ameriafh Indians these African 
fetishes and bush-souls appear not to be acquired by indi¬ 
vidual for themselves in dreams at puberty. Hence surveying 
the facts of totem ism as a whole we seem driven to conclude 
that the system of personal guardian spirits obtained by 
dreams at puberty is almost confined to America/ and that 
therefore it cannot have been the general source of totem ism. 

Even if we confine ourselves to the American Tacts we 
shall find a difficulty in the way of the theory whi^h derives 
the totem of the clan from the guardian spirit of the 
individual. For it is to be observed that amongst tht* North 
American Indians, while we hear a great deal about the 
guardian spirits of men, we hear very little about the guardian 
spirits of women/ This seems to shew that the guardian 
spirits of women were of little importance by com pardon 
with those of men. Hence it appears to follow that if the 

1 See- above, uct LL pp. 615 Jtf?. 
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dan tolem is nothing but the guardian spmt become 
hereditary, it ought to be inherited generally, perhaps always 
from-the father and Hot from the mother. How then are 
we to explain the large number of totemic elans in North 
America which are hereditary in the maternal, not tn the 
paternal line ? If the theory which we arc discussing is 
correct we must assume that amongst all the many Indian 
tribes which retain female descent of the totem far more 
importance was formerly attributed to the guardian spirits 
of women than of men. But such an assumption is not 
supported by any evidence and is in itself improbable. 

On the whole then we conclude that the totems of clans 
are not to be identified with the guardian spirits acquired by 
individuals in dreams at puberty. 

Throry* ** Another explanation of the origin "of totem ism has been 
suggested by Dr. A. C. H addon. He supposes that each 
dm Lbtrifw primitive local group subs is ted chiefly on some one species 
of animal or plant, and that after satisfying their own wants 
the members of the grouif exchanged their superfluity for the 

In this way each 
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superfluities of other neighbouring groups, 

*iiidi IocjiK group might come to be named by its neighbours after the 
particular kind of food which formed its staple article of diet 
and of exchange. Thus Hi among the shore-folk the group 
that lived mainly on crabs and occasionally traded in crabs 
lhFl might well be spoken of as 1 the crab-men p by all the groups 
oamedby with whom, they came m direct or indirect contact The 
same wolild hold good for the group that dealt fn clams or 
in turtle, and reciprocally there might be sago-men, bamboo- 
men p and so forth. It is obvious that men who persistently 
collected or hunlcd a particular group of animals would 
understand *the habits of those animals better than other 
people, and a personal regard for these animals would 
naturally arise. Thus from the very beginning there would 
be a distinct relationship between a group of individuals and 
a group of animals or plants, a relationship that primitively 
was based t not on even the most elementary of psychic 
concepts but on the most deeply seated and urgent of 
human claims hunger/ 31 
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To this theory it has been objected by Professor Baldwin Bui the 
Spencer that if we may judge by the Australian aborigines, 
who have toternism in the most primitive form known'to us, ^ 
there is no such specialisation of diet betw een the locals', fy 
groups as Dr. Haddon assures. The district occupied by*a I|0[ t%lu 
local totcmic group is small; the animals and plants in it do j^r 
not as a rule differ from those of neighbouring districts ; and 
the natives of each district do not? confine themsdves ex- 
ciusivdy or principally to any one article of diet, but eat 
indifferently anything edible that they can lay hands oiu ii»i md. 
Hence in every district we find totemic groups bearing the M , : ^ ^ 
names of all the edible animals and plants that live and neecpnadM 
grow in it. 1 Thus the state of things postulated by Dr. jjjjjjjj®* 
Haddon's theory doc* not exist in Australia, which may b^ J hwM 

* * . . . i i 1 nnlnlauli! 

regarded as the most typically Lotermc country m the world. ^ 
And the view that the names of the totem clans were 
originally nicknames applied to them by their neighbours* religion, 
which the persons so nicknamed adopted as honourable 
distinctions, appears to be very unlikely. Strong evidence 
would be needed to convince us that any group of men had 
complacently accepted a nickname bestowed on them, perhaps 
in derision, by their often hostile neighbours ; nay; that they 
had not only adopted the nickname as their distinctive title 
and badge of honour, but had actually developed a religion, 
or something like a religion, out of it. contracting such a 
passionate love and admiration for the animals # or plants 
after which they were nicknamed that they henceforth 
refused, at the risk of dying of hunger, to kill and cat them, 
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whfch Only grow in th^ 
eenEre-, in every part wc find ituU tfipfc 
ore lf>lffmiG groups bffiuEng the name? 
uf all edible ini maU and jibinH, n£d, 
mi i*i w wc can judge, every £roup of 
Natives- ha» sicq|h]y iiMid iu food a]I the 


edible objects whieli were So be found 
in >e* district. RnfigUOm and emus 
are met v, ith every wiTcre in Austral id, 
Lui ibey have never been cseludve 

-if even clik-f fo*.«d any one pioup *sf 
Natives. We may fee] Certain Eh£t she 
origin of lotemie rianscs if not associated 
m the fifct instance with lbeMJijsl( food 
uf local grtMfV "f ytiiMt bratwr 
ihe Native—and she more: ptiTiiiiive he 
ia ih-e nir>rc likely is ihia h> I* the OUe 
—feeds upon every E h inj; edible which 
prow* in hi* Gentry.” Compare 

Spencer and r.ilkn, A’urrtrnp Tritw 
pf Cfufrnl Aurtw^iti- (London, 
pp. 767 tf. 
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though formerly these same animals or plants had been the 
very food on which they chiefly subsisted- The theory that 
nicknames arc the root of totem ism is, as I have already 
Minted out, 1 improbable enough in itself, but the improba¬ 
bility is multiplied tenfold when it is assumed that these 
nicknames did not originate with the persons themselves hut 
have been borrowed by them from their neighbours. In 
point of fact no single fnstance of such an adoption ol nick- 
names from neighbours was known to Dr. Hoivitt, the most 
experienced of Australian anthropologists, in the whole of 
Australia/ 

n^ibrce When I first published my small work on totemisni in 
i no theory of totem ism to suggest and confined 
pmfowtT--^qiyself to collecting 3*id staling the ract--- Since tticn the 
subject has continued to engage my attention, many new 
facts have come to light, and after prolonged stiidy I have 
proposed three several explanations of totemism, of which, 
on mature reflection, I h^ve discarded two as inadequate. 
The third, to which I still adhere, lias been already stated 
in this book and I shall revert to it presently. But it may 
be worth while here to notice the two discarded hypotheses, 
as both of them, if they do not go to the root of totemism, 
may serve to illustrate some of its aspects. 

Tb,. My first suggestion was that the key to toEcmisrn might 

-it ^ in the theory of the external soul, that is, in the 

tCi: e >i, belief that living people may deposit their souls for safe 
-Tt^iTnTiw keeping outside of themselves in some secure place, where 
docim:: - i the precious deposit will be less exposed to the risks and 
irrn^ ,jui vicissitudes of life than while it remained in the body of its 
cr the owner* Persons who have thus stowed away their souls 

apart from their bodies are supposed to be immortal and 


1 above, j>, i|4- 

' A, W. H^wilt, rhr North** T-rtf'i* cf 

Svmtk-Eatf Ju-tralfA {Ujh^^d,, 1904)* 
p T I54 : 1 h To m£, j iRljjinu ofthe poaihtc 
fedi-nys i?f ihe praline AIKtalur* of ihe 
Acuitfilbijw hy their descendants of the 
present time, it seedi m«iE improbaibk 
lim ariy r^iith. rLidiiiiiiues *uuUi 
Lkt*m adapted and luvc gi?en rise to 
tgtnnlm, S*f do T Iuujw t»f * 


instance in which ■sci-eli nickiKililrei have 
tieen adopted," 11 Snie that in 

Auktrilia aomc (atonic ^itrups 
jfe said to have tcvll iwuiud attn the 
Aninvd. or plants on which they at 
ikM time Lhierty subsisted- See Above,, 
vol. L pp. 547 /?-■ 555 W* iS|al 
these oxplanuili iSLk of the llAttlir* are 
probably oftcrlltoiighEs and it i* not 
that the Unifies were Adopted 
ffoni other peopto 
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invulnerable *o long as the souk remain intact in the places depositing 
where they have been deposited ; fc.^ how can you kill a 
man by attacking his LhxIv if his life is not In it? The first :^>n > lijr 
in England to collect evidence of this ividespread belief in 
external souls was my friend Mr + Edward CLodd, who read 
a paper on the subject before the Folk - lore Society m TnimsL , or 
i 8S4. 1 Simultaneously or nearly simultaneously the same r |lii ^ fcI “ 
belief was illustrated, to some extent Vith the same evidence* 
by the learned Dutch ethnologist Professor G. A. Wilketi 
in Holland.' Hut neither Mr, Clodd nor Professor Wilken 
associated the belief in the external soul with totemism. 

Each of them discussed the two subjects independently* 
without so much as mentioning the one in their discussion 
of the othqf^ Arguing from the facts collected by theses 


J Edward CMd T li The I ’hilosti] dry 
wf Pun-diking- The Journal, 

ii r (1SS4} pji. 289*303* The sulMlanrc 
ut Ihise^ay ufuaftawAidi 
by Mr. CLo*trL in hi* Afyiki omW tirtaws 
(Uandciip 1SS5), pp, L&&-39S. Mr 
Ckhld illustrates the belief by fulk- 
Udes, beginning wish the tfftfy of 
Punrhkm hi Deccan's Qfd Zhv,-.?* 
JDaft and citing as further example* 
the N’orse Lair df L ' The giant whu had 
ntP heart ia his body 11 ; she liut’ian 
1 ale of H Koshchei the lDcatides*" : she 
Celtic talc, fruin Mr. J. F. Campbell 1 * 
Collection* of the king whc*e soti 2 was 
in a duck 1 * egg : the andent Egyptian 
story of “ The Twi> Pruihera" ■ she 
LaJe in the A ration Alights of the j In hoe 
whu*e soul was in ihc nop ®f a sparrow; 
an*! many naeptc. iS The central idea of 
the Funchkin croup of Stflde^ K ,r M f* 

Cltni 4 F Li it the dwelling apart of she 
snul or heart, as I he seat of life, a pact 
from she body* In some secret place in 
hik animate or inanimate ihingj often 
an egg or a hslt!, sometimes a Iree* 
flo«rer„ or necklace,, I he fair of she one 
involving she fule of 1 he other, Now B 
H ripped of al I Eraul add itions and • I ■■' »i I. 
this nation of she smd editing apart from 
the body and determining it s fortune* i* 
the mrrfnJ <if primitive Mief In one 
of more enlitlL-i in the body* yet not rf 
which may leave that \**dy at will 
during life, and which {Hcrchin-cc lcav« 
it finally., to return, nn[ t as death * 


f M Tbe Philosophy or Funchkiia." T&* 

E&IJb-hre /mdu/, iu ftS&jJ F- 3^-h 

3 it. A, WHken. 11 Ik r betrekkinj' 
Ui sscheil merischcn -d leren - cn plantlevtn 
naul bet volk ^gcLix-h " /k JtuiiJtA* Gi\h , 
November lhi4p FP*595Wilketa, 
like Mr. Clodd, nan* from the story 
of Ihirtchhin in Miss Fterc's OHDumm 
j + and add* ihe Russian lale of 
i+ KruUwhei the DealhtcsF, 1 ’ the aneicni 
Egyptian story of “TTitT^o lirolhtn " 
etc. The lanic evidence wro« afi erwiirds 
reproduced by Wilken, with fresh mai Set, 
in hii ** Ue SkaSM*MB$T which 

w^-ii published in T* GrW.it l^SS, Ko. 5. 
A copy of the latter sent on 

{publication <0 me by the autbur, with 
whom I had b«n in friendly eor- 
Teh|K>ndenee *ince or l^S6 f and 

1 used is with a lira mage in my tils- 

eiL^ion of the ck™ 1 soul in T&*- 

GEWtft fr'euf* | Ionian, ti. 

296 jBui Wilken't cailier p*pcf 
on the same subject was unknown to 
me until iWestor F, Ik Tylor drew 
my atlensioft to it in iSnS. 

3 We hn^ teen that Wilke® ex¬ 
plained tolemism \ty ihc dnclrinc of 
tnetern psychosb (alpove^, pp, 45 J fd- 
Mr. Clodd see m* t«^ have inebned to 
the view I hit snicmitfo was rarher ihe 
cause shaft the e^cct of a belief in 
she transmigration of souK &?e his 
attW OrvJm i {I>iwlon h iSSf?, 

pp, 99 
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writer and from others which I cited, I conjectured that the 
relation of a man to l*?s= totem Is explicable on the supposi¬ 
tion that he supposes his soul to be lodged for safety m 
some external object, such as an animal or plant, but that 
not knowing which individual M the species fe the receptacle 
of his soul he spams the whole species from a fear of 
unwittingly injuring the particular one with which his fate 
is bound up- 1 Further,! suggested that a widespread rite or 
initiation at puberty, which consists in a pretence of killing 
the novice and bringing him to life again, may have been 
the ceremony by which his soul is definitely transferred for 
safety to his totem, the notion perhaps being that an inter¬ 
change of life is effected such that the man dies as a man 
•^nd comes to life again as ail animal* a plant, 4 *r whatever 
his totem may be. This transference was, on my theory* 
accomplished at puberty for Lhc sake of guarding the 
individual against the mysterious dangers which the savage 
mind associates with sexual relations/' 
onthr On the whole the results of subsequent research and 

increased knowledge of totemism have not confirmed this 
Daib«^ theory. It is true that amongst the most primitive totemic 
tribes known to us, the aborigines of Central Australia* 
■tqwat there are traces of a doctrine of external souls associated 
with totemism ; for there is some evidence that the ancestors 
dfleniiMsot of ihe present totemic clans are supposed to have transferred 
their souk to certain sacred implements of wood and stone 
^ippaira u? w hich they call thursm^a and mtrimjas? But the evidence 
bioeavtiih h ambiguous and the connection of these sacred implements 
with totems Is far from clear. Again, in West Africa 
crib«Tin totemism appears to be combined or entangled with the 
Austral i doctrine of the external soul among the Siena of the Ivory 
andWrti Coast and the Tshi-speakEng peoples of the Gold Coast 
Further* the same doctrine seems to be widely spread, 
whether with or without totemism is uncertain, among the 
tribes of Southern Nigeria and Cameroon ; for we read 
again and again of a belief entertained by these peoples 
that the soulsjaf living men and women are lodged in the 

A * 1 Tfo Gff/drn (London, 3 See (sliovc, vol. i- pp. I 34 1J ^ 

I^q), St 331 iff* i * Ste above, vd. ii. pp* 55 1 ' 55 ** 

a ty. fit. ii. 342-359* 
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bodice of animals and that when the animals are killed the 
men and women die simultaneously, 1 * Such beliefs would 
certainly furnish an adequate motive for sparing the species 
of animats with which a man believed his own life to be 
indissolubly linked; they ^ould therefore explain the 
common attitude of people towards their totems. Yet the 
evidence which connects this theory of external human 
souls in animal bodies with totem km appears to be in¬ 
sufficient to justify us in regarding it as the source of the 
whole institution. 

My second theory or totem ism was suggested by the 
epoch-making discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in ™ Jj^’ 
Central Australia, which threw a hood of new and unex-*«"i> 
pected light on the itubjcttr For tSiff tnst time totemisfT^f r origin* 
was presented to us as a system essentially rational and * 
practical in its aims* though certainly not in the means magic 
which it takes to compass them. For as totemism is^^ te 
worked at present by the tribes* of Central Australia, its ramTuutiiiy 
main business appears to tie to supply the community with 
an abundance of food and of all the other necessaries of life,^ 
and comforts of life, so far as these can be wrung from the 
[penurious hand of nature in the desert I he object is diiiik. 

excellent,, but the measures which the natives have adopted 
to attain it are lamentably and absurdly inadequate. Esch 
tribe is subdivided in Ho a large number of totemie clans, 
and each clan is charged with the duty of manipuUting for 
the general good of the comm unity a particular department 
of nature which we call its totem. Nothing could be better 
in theory or worse in practice. A tribe so organised 
presents indeed a superficial resemblance te>^ a modern 
industrial community organised on the sound economic 
principle of the division of labour. But the resemblance is 
deceptive. In reality the workers in the totemic hive arc 
busily engaged in doing nothing. 1 be bees are industrious, — 
and there is a loud buzz, but unfortunately there is no honey. 

They spend their labour in vain. Rigged out in motley 
costumes of paint and birds 11 down, they weary themselves 
in the performance of elaborate mummeries which come to 
nothing ; they waste their breath in the utterance oi speljs 
i Sh ml- it. pp. 593-600. 
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which die away ineffectually on the wind. In short they 
seek to accomplish their ends by means or magic and 
ma-ic has always deceived those who trusted in it. All its 
reasonings are fallacious, all its high-sounding promises 
false ami hollow. Yet natuA: in a manner conspires to 
maintain the delusion ; for sooner or later she always works 
the effect which the magccian commands her to perform, 
and so lie mistakes her'for his servant If we compare the 
face of nature to an illuminated screen on which figures pass 
to and fro, we may liken magicians to men gesticulating 
and shouting at the figures and imagining that they come 
and go at their hidding; while all the time the phantas¬ 
magoria is worked by a Master of the Show smiling invisible 

^behind the screen, * * 1 

fh lS This remarkable revelation of totem ism existing aE t e 

Uj-nn. Wii prcsent J a y j n Central Australia as an organised system of 
"uST co-operative magic naturally suggested the thought, Do 
twfi not these magical ceremojiics for the multiplication of the 
totems furnish the due to the origin of the institution? 
May not toternism simply be a system of magic designed 
and tpLiicti to supply a eomrnunity w T ith all the necessaries of life and 
especially with the chief necessary of all p with food? The 
thought occurred Eo me in reading the proofs of Spencer 
and Gillen's first great book, Thi Native Tribes of Central 
Australia^ and I communicated it by letter to my friend 
Professor* Baldwin Spencer. From him l learned that he 
% had been coming independently to a similar conclusion, 

and accordingly when he vIsiEed England soon afterwards 
he read at my suggesEton a paper to the Anthropological 
Institute in which he set forth the views of himself and his 
colleague Mr. F. J. Gillen on the subject 1 On the same 
occasion I sketched briefly the theory as it presented itself 
to the at the time/ and I afterwards published it more at 
^ length in two papers which arc reprinted in the first volume 
of this book, 5 It would be superfluous, therefore, to repeat 
here the arguments by which I supported the hypothesis* 

1 BaMwin Spencer aid F. J. GffEtn, 1 ,h X. Fra«r p Observations oil 
“!kiifw Ktnw-ftt Ttfemism as, Cemrul Australian 
« • ipplM to Australia Tribes, 1 ' Jnrrmif vf Mf /* > 11 ll 

/mb'tuf*, soniii, pp, 38[.286, 

31 A have, Tut L pp, 
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Rather it is incumbent on me to state the reasons winch 
have since ted me, on mature reflection, to abandon it as 
unsatisfactory. 

Briefly stated, these reasons are two. The motive which Bunfe 
the theory assigns for the cViijsn of tlte institution is t£?o 
rational, and the sodat organisation which it implies is to ° ^ '^ ^ 
complex, to be primitive; It is unlikely that a community ihr.m K Ln 
of savages should deliberately parcePout the realm of nature 
into provinces, assign each province to a particular band of r .niun.il. 
magicians, and bid all the bands to work their magic and 
weave their spells for the common good. Communities of USRJ1S i«- 
this general pattern do certainly exist among the Australian 
aborigines, and so far the theory rests not on a fiimsy ■*■»*>«' 
structure of hypotheses but on a solid basis of fact- . Hut*jr. mitjrP 
probably these co-operative communities of totcmic magicians 
arc developments of totemism rather than its germ. It may 
be possible to go behind them and to discover the elements 
out of which they have been evplvcd. We must seek for 
some simpler idea, some primitive superstition, and for some 
correspondingly simpler form of society, which together may 
have developed into the comparatively elaborate totemic 
system of the Central Australian tribes. 

After long reflection it occurred to me that the The^ 
simple idea, the primitive superstition at the root of lhj(J 
totemism, may perhaps be found in the mode by which the 
Central Australian aborigines still determine the .totems of u „ rn ,^ m 
every man, woman, and child of the tribe. That mode rests „ 

on a primitive theory of conception* Ignorant of the true 
causcs of childbirth, they imagine that a child only enters 
into a woman at the moment when she first feels it stirring c<vt™ ^ 
in her womb, and accordingly they have to explain to 
themselves why it should enter her body at that particular t*. ibeory 
moment. Necessarily it has come From outside and therefore (iated by 
from something which the woman herself may have seen or thrMfeh 
felt immediately before she knew herself to be with child, 

The theory of the Central Australians is that a spirit child 
has made its way into her from the nearest of those trees, 
rocks, water-pools, or other natural features at which the ^ ^ 

spirits of the dead arc waiting to be born ayain \ and since 
only the spirits of people of one particular totem are believed 
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to congregate at any one spot, and the natives well know 
what totemic spirits haunt each hallowed plot of ground, a 
woman has no difficulty in determining the totem of her 
Unborn child. If the child entered her, that is, if she felt 
her ivomh quickened, near af tree haunted by spirits of 
Kangaroo people, then her chi Ed will be of the kangaroo 
totem ; if she felt the first premonitions of maternity near a 
rock tenanted by spirit/ of Emu people, then her child will 
be of the emu totem ; and so on throughout the whole 
length of the totemic gamut This is not a matter of 
speculation. It is the belief held universally by all the 
tribes of Central and Northern Australia, so far as these 
beliefs are known to us. fc 

^jMi ^ Obviously, howevar, this theory of r conception does not 
tbecLurr,] by itself explain totemisrm that is k the relation in which 
S^tips of people stand to species of things. I t stops short 
ns ru chJiij doing so by a single step. What a woman imagines to 
pwtobr cntcr ^ er body conception b not an animal, a plant, a 
im.- 5tP,KT ^tone or what not * it is only the spirit of a human child 
fn^n^ 1 ^hich has an animal, a plant, a stone, or what not for its 
abrotoicij totem- Had the woman supposed that what passed into 
Frfimnh her at the critical moment was an animal, a plant, a stone, 
or what not, and that when her child was born it would be 
that animal, plant, or stone, in human form, then we should 
have a complete explanation of totem ism. For the essence 

of totemi^m, as I have repeatedly pointed out, consists in 
the identification of a man with a thing T whether an animal, 
a plant, or what not ; and that identification would be 
complete if a man believed himself to be the very thing, 
whether animat, plant, or what not, which had entered his 
mother s womb at conception and bad issued from it at 
childbirth. Accordingly I conjectured 3 that the Central 
Australian beliefs as to conception are but one remove from 
. absolutely primitive totem ism, which, on my theory, ought 
to consist in nothing more or less than in a belief that 
women arc impregnated without the help of men by some- 
thing w r hicb enters their w r omb at the moment whets they 

■'*- * * ** Hbo ;' c ’ Ve>1 ' 1 PP* *5S W" ssay llfl? reprinl«i waa firtt published 

rtW. t S 7 6«, # 101905. 

3 Abcrtif, to L i pp, 157 The 
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first feel it quickened ; for such a belief would perfectly 
explain the essence of tote mi sm, that js, the identification of 
groups of people with groups of things, Thtis K if I was 
right, the due to totem tam was found just where we might 
most reasonably expect to fin/4 it p namely, in the beliefs anti 
customs of the most primitive totem ic people known to us, 
the Australian aborigines. In fact the due had been staring 
us in the face for years, though ivc d?d not recognise it 

Hut a link in the chain of evidence was wanting ; for, The 
as I have just pointed out, the Australian beliefs cannot be 
regarded as absolutely primitive. 1 Three years after [ pro-bei^w 
pounded my theory, the missing link was found, the broken 
chain was completed* by the researches of Dr. W. H* R. 

Rivers ; for. in the links' Islands he discovered a series otgp^ 
beliefs and customs which fulfil exactly my theoretical 
definition of absolutely primitive totem ism. the facts nave rim&ng the 

Already been fully laid before the reader; 5 here I need only 
briefly recapitulate them. In some of these islands maiiy who*e 
people identify themselves with certain animals or fruits and 
believe that they themselves partake of the qualities and accord 
character of these animals or fruits. Consistently with this 
belief they refuse to eat animals or fruits of these sorts on 
the ground that to do so would be a kind of cannibalism ; fr j Lmllivr 
they would in a manner be eating themselves. The reason 
they give for holding this belief and observing this conduct ;lu1 h lir h*d 
Is that their mothers were Impregnated by the entrance into 
their wombs of spirit animals or spirit fruits, and that they i^,j_ 
themselves are nothing but the particular animal or plant 
which effected a lodgment in their mother and in due time 


1 However, according lo the Herman 
raudoHftiy Mr. €. Such low fthMultljr 
iJirimiiiTr Scile-Euiim dues tjccur in ihe 
l^ritja H.LiritchiO Iribe of CtDlfftl 
Au li 31 1 in.pl f 11 When a. woman 

sMi her ninderin^ catches sighl of 4 
kfinjpuwj, which suddenly WLferitti ftum 
her light, and ihv qMhe tame moment 
feeli i he hut symptoms of prc^sM-hcy* 
thm ft kangaroo l^trm) has 

entered into her, noi imLped the very 
kansjarc* icscl fi for thal was -urcly 
ralhcr a ItonganM ancestor in *mmid 
J "°rm. Or a wotputi tmy find tetitj# 
truitii and afler a copuiuj repast m 


ibfflfouy feel DrrWtll : tri that c-L'c the 
rajapa (germ) of ft fan'i/m hi* enlered 
into her i!jtt*flfh. her hip*, not through 
the moinh. BheIi cases according I? 
belong to ihe lirsl mode in 'fhkh 
children originate, naitjely + the 

eraUdnce of 4 rxlafm (germ) into a 

woman wli-n Iry rt t^ni pkiee* 

Set ihe pi&Htte tywft&l try vort 

Lmihlkardi in hi* PrefaC* {the p&fie* 
fd which ate nest numbered) to Mr, 
C.SupWow's /}iejnnrdto. anJ i- 

St&Wmt in ?.£*tfnxi i-. 

(Frankfim *m Mwi. iQQj i. 

^ See above, ii. pp. tff. 
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was born into the world with a superficial and deceptive 
resemblance to a human being. That is why they partake 
of the character of the animal or plant ; that is why they 
refuse to cat animals or plants of that species. This is not 
called totemisETij but nevertheless it appears to be totemism 
in all its pristine simplicity. Theoretically it is an explana¬ 
tion of childbirth resting on a belief that conception can take 
place without cohabitation ; practically It is respect paid to 
species of animals,, plants, or other natural objects an the 
ground of their assumed identity with human beings. The 
practice has long been known as totemism ; the theory which 
explains the practice has now been disclosed by the dis¬ 
coverics of Messrs. Spencer and Gilten in Central Australia 
and of Dr. W* II. IC divers in the Hauks" Islands. 

Here at last we seem to find a complete and adequate 
explanation of the origin of totemism. The concept ion a! 
lEbcwyoT theory* as I have called my third and so far as I can see 
secisvi E* m Y f inal theory of toteniLsm, accounts for all the facts in 
ibTfa- ilM " a s ™P^ e and natural manner. It explains why people 
teunaiD commonly abstain from killing anti eating their totemic 
animals and plants or otherwise injuring their totems. The 
reason is that identifying themselves with their totems they 
are naturally careful not to hurt or destroy them. It 
explains why some people on the other hand consider them¬ 
selves bound occasionally to cat a portion of the totemic 
animal o/ plant The reason again is that identifying 
themselves with their totem they desire to maintain and 
strengthen that identity by assimilating from lime 
to time Its flesh and blood or vegetable tissues. It 
explains why people are often supposed to partake of the 
qualities and character of their totems. The reason again 
is that identifying themselves with their totems they 
necessarily partake of the totemic qualities and character. 
It explains why men often claim to exercise a magical 
control over their totems, in particular a power of multiplying 
them. The reason again is that identifying themselves with 
their totems they naturally suppose themselves invested 
with the like powers for the multiplication or control of the 
species. It explains why people commonly believe them¬ 
selves to be descended from their totemic animals and plants, 
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and why women arc sometimes said to have given birth to 
these animals or plants. The reasoi^ is that these animals 
or plants or their spirits are supposed to have actually 
entered into the mothers of the dan and to have been bom 
from them in human form, kit explains the whole of thb 
immense range of totems from animals and plants upwards 
or downwards to the greatest works of nature on the one side 
and to the meanest handiwork of tm in on the other The 
reason is that there is nothing from the light of the sun or the 
moon or the .stars down to the humblest implement of domestic 
utility which may not have impressed a woman's fancy at 
the critical season and have been by her identified with the 
child in her womb. Lastly, it explains why totemic peoples 
often confuse their ancestor* with theit^ totems. The reason^ 
is that regarding their ancestors as animals or plants in 
essence, though human in lb™, they find it hard to 
distinguish even in thought between their outward human 
appearance and their inward bestial or vegetable nature ; 
they think of them vaguely both as men and as animals or 
plants ■ the contradiction between the two things does not 
perplex lhem p though they cannot picture it clearly to their 
minds. Haziness is characteristic of the mental vision of 
the savage. Like the blind man of Bethsaida he sees men 
like trees and animals walking in a thick intellectual fog. 

Thus in the conceptional theory we seem to find a sufficient 
explanation of all the facts and fancies of totem ism,^ 

We conclude, then, that the ultimate source of totemism Tbui ibr 
is a savage ignorance of the physical process by which nxen^^ f 
and animals reproduce their kinds ; in particular it is an toirniHiB 

, 1 , . . \% :i fcji-u (ft 

ignorance of the part played by the male in the generation isnDfJBW 

of offspring. Surprising as such ignorance may'seem to the ^ 

civilised mind, a little reflection will probably convince us ^tin™ 

that, if mankind has indeed been evolved from lower faflns 

of animal life,, there must have been a period in the history' i, iLi £ 

of our race when ignorance of paternity was universal among 

men. The part played by the mother in the production of men ; and 

offspring is obvious to the senses and cannot but be perceived ' 

even by the animals; but the part played by the father 

far less obvious and is indeed a matter of inference 

not of perception. How could the mfanLinc mtclligenw ofe»-Jsifi« 
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the primitive savage perceive that the child which comes 
forth from the womji is the fruit of the seed which was 
sowed there nine long months before? He is ignorant, as 
we know from the example of the Australian aborigines, of 
3h fhc simple truth that a seed senveti in the earth will spring 
it mw\d up and bear fruit How then could he infer that children 
pSfiffiL iirC result of a similar process? His ignorance is 
ojhMnon therefore a natural and necessary phase in the intellectual 
development of our race. 1 Hut while lie could not for long 
women. ages divine the truth as to the way in which children come 
into the world„ it was Inevitable that so soon as he began 
to think at all he should turn his thoughts to this most 
important and most mysterious event, so constantly repeated 
before his eyes, so essentia] to the con ^nuance of the species. 
If he formed a theory about anything it would naturally be 
about this. And what theory could seem to ham more 
obviously suggested by the facts than that the child only 
enters into the mother's womb at the moment when she 
first feels it stirring within 7 ier ? How could he think that the 
child Has there long before she felt it? From the stand¬ 
point of his ignorance such a supposition might well appear 
unreasonable and absurd. And if the child enters the 
woman only at the first quickening of her ivomb t what more 
natural than to Identify It with something that simultane¬ 
ously struck tier fancy and perhaps mysteriously vanished ? 
It might be a kangaroo that hopped before her and dis- 
appeared in a thicket; it might be a gay butterfly that 
flickered past in the sunshine with the metallic brilliancy 
of Its glittering wings, or a gorgeous parrot flapping by 
resplendent in soft plumage of purple, crimson, and orange. 
It might be the sunbeams streaming down on her through an 
opening in a forest glade, dr the moonbeams sparkling and 
dancing on the water, till a driving cloud suddenly blotted 
, the silvery orb. [i might be the sighing of the wind in 

the trees* or the surf on some stormy shore, its hollow roar 
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sounding in her ears like the voice of a spirit borne to her 
from across the sea. Anything indeed that struek> woman 
at that mysterious moment of her life when *he first knows 
herself to be a mother might easily be identified by her with 
the child in her womb. Suchjriatemal fancies, so natural arfid 
seemingly so universal, appear to be the root of totcrnism, 

Thus the present diffusion of totem ism over a large part Efcu*hfc 
of the world is explained by causes* which at a v«y remote 
ticne probably operated equally among all races or men* to wit, 
an ignorance of the true source of childbirth combined with lp 

• [LhCTti lit 

a natural curiosity on the subject We need not suppose ^rmsy, 
that the institution has been borrowed to any great extent ^J"V ] 
by one race from another. It may have everywhere sprung wjamnfl 
independently from the same simply root in the nicntal^ ; ,, trt 
constitution of man.* But it would be a great mistake to* lwiM 
imagine that the cause which originated the institution has 
survived wherever the institution itself still lingers, in other ■* wdl 
words, that all totcmlc peoples are totally ignorant oftb^i 
paternity. In the history of society It constantly happens ( 111 "* |s 
that a custom, once started, continues to be practised long rourfmae 
after the motive which originated it has been forgotten ; by 
the mere force of inertia an institution goes sliding along wmzwn 
the old well-worn groove though the impetus which first set 
it in motion may have died out ages ago, So it has been mu 
with totem ism. The institution is still observed by manyJJ^^ 
tribes who arc perfectly familiar w ith the part which the without 
father plays in the begetting of children. Still even among ^tbT Ip 
them the new knowledge has not always entirely dispelled 
the ancient ignorance. Some of them still think that the 
father's help, though usual, is not indispensable for the pro¬ 
duction of offspring Thus we have seen that The Brigand a 
firmly believe that a woman may be impregnated by the 
purple flower of the banana falling on her shoulders or by 
the spirits of suicides and misbom infants which dart into 
her from their dishonoured graves at the cross-roads, 1 Even 
among civilised races which have long sloughed off totem ism, 
if they ever had it* traces of the same primaeval ignorance 
survive in certain marriage customs which are still observed 
in England, in certain rites which barren women still perform ^ 
f Sec above, toL Jipp sw jy- 
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in the hope of obtaining a mother’s joys* and in a multitude 
of popular tales, which set forth how a virgin conceived and 
brought forth a child* without contact with the other sex- 1 
Ages after such stories cease to be told of common people 
fhey continue to be related with childlike faith of heroes and 
demigods. The virgin birth of these worshipful personages 
is now spoken of as supernatural* but to the truly primitive 
savage it seems perfectly natural; indeed he knows of no 
other way in which people are born into the world. In 
short a belief that a virgin can conceive and bring forth a 
son is one of the last lingering relics of primitive savagery, 
Thu, Eh*- if we ask what in particular may have suggested the 
faheha nnd Q f conception which appears to be the tap-root of 

pr.^i i.leii totcrmsm h it seems prpbablc that, as J have already indicated* 
maylwvs a preponderant influence is to be ascribed to the sick fancies 
huu ipn of pregnant women, and that so far, therefore, totemism may 
Culu^J 1 ' ^ described as a creation of the feminine rather than of the 
masculine mind. It is well known that the minds of women 
tni^miylsL' ^ro in an abnormal state during pregnancy, nor is this strange; 
Such ^ the presence of a living being within them, drawing its 
Lh^T^” nourishment from their blood and growing day by day, 
“^J 104 must necessarily affect their whole bodily organism anti 
to disorder in some measure the mental processes which 

depend on it- One of the commonest symptoms of 
ahainJ by this partial mental derangement is a longing for a special 
and sometimes unusual kind of food. At such times a 
woman will feel a craving for some particular viand for 
which In her normal state she has no decided liking. 
She will consume large quantities of the food, if she can 
get it* and many people deem it a duty to supply her 
with that far which she craves. In Chili* for example, If a 
woman with child looks longingly at some dainty which 
tempts her fancy in a shop window, the shopman, perceiving 
her condition, will give it to her for nothing, 1 And it very 


1 See uWtCj toI. fl p[k ajiE-ztij. 
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often happens that after licr child is born a woman associates 
it in some way with the food for wjitch she had kinged, 
and which had supported and solaced her in the weary, 
hazardous months of pregnancy. For example, to take an 
actual case which happened not very long ago p Mrs. H + told 
a friend of mine, Mr. Walter Heape, F.R.S.* that when her waiter 
sister, who is many years younger than herself, was born, she 
had marked, in dear outline on the back of her neck, a t^y V M 
raspberry : this mark still persists and the lady is about ma * L ' 
thirty years of age. The mother explained the mark by 
saying that she ate largely of raspberries during her pregnancy. 

As a matter or fact Mr. IJcape was assured that she did so, 
that she had an extraordinary longing for the fruit and ate 
them continuously for jnany weeks ; forjier husband and she 
being rich, she was provided with raspberries as long as it 
was possible to obtain them. 1 Similar cases, I am told, are TheUmrcJ 
very common among women. To take another and some- ,tLljk 
what different case. Captain W, told Mr. Walter Heape 
that while he was in China Ids wfle was sleeping lightly in 
bed one hot night without bedclothes and with her nightgown 
open and her chest exposed. A lizard fell from the roof on 
her chest between the breasts ; she woke with a start and 
saw the animal running away. She foretold that the child 
she was with would be marked on the chest, and Captain 
W. assured Mr + Heape that when the child was bom it bore 
the mark of a lizard, with long body, four outstretched legs* 
and tall,, on the very part corresponding to the part of its 
mother's chest on which the lizard had fallen, lie added 


that the mark was red and that it persisted p though for how 
long it persisted Mr Heape does not know. 

Cases of both sorts could be multiplied without difficulty, sveh 
l have cited these two merely as typical and as reported, 
though not at first hand, by an entirely trustworthy witness 
The first case illustrates the belief that a child may resemble 


Ehe HLnqik Konst it i* -uml that pieg- 
naiit women arc allowed to gather fruit 
trcvTH other people's garden* jirn*id*d 
■ hit they eai it nu the spot. I'Joss 
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ia fruit which the mother partook of freely during her preg- 
* Gild's nancy ; the other case illustrates the belief that a child may 
icncm. resemble an animal which fell on the mother while she was 
big, Such fancies, whether well or ill founded, are exactly 
analogous to the fancies by which in the Hanks" Islands 
women determine what may be called the conceptional 
totems of their children. 1 Can we doubt that, if toEcmism 
had not gone out of- fashion in England, Mrs. H/s child 
would have had a raspberry for its totem and Captain W/h 
child a lizard ? Thus while totem ism cither never existed 
among the civilised races or has long been extinct, the causes 
which in the remote past probably gave rise to the institution 
persist in the midsE of our civilisation to this day. 

The belief that ihe unborn youn^is affected by impres- 
h'"Tv‘j, sions of sight made on the pregnant mother is not confined 
i0 women ; it is com in only shared by breeders of cattle, 
fp-miy horses, and fowls, On this subject Mr. Walter Hcapc writes 
shr^-' 1111 ' : *' Many breeders of prize fowls, I am told, will not 

ajnrinjT sf allow their breed mg hens to mix with badly marked fowls* 
by take care to remove any of the latter from a 

itnpte. neighbouring pen which is in sight or their perfect birds. 

■jo in rnatSc «, , ■ ra * 

on ihc Bfeedcfs or horses, too, when breeding for pure colour, will 
not a3loiv their pregnant marcs to mix with white-faced 
concrpdtKfi horses or even allow a whiEc-faced horse to run in the next 
fte[d wbere Et can be seen over the fence. They assert that 
if they do so they run great risk of getting foals with white 
faces or otherwise badly marked. 1 may quote, as a further 
modern example of this firmly established view, the well 
known breeder of black polled cattle who would not have 
any white or coloured article on his form, but who had 
all his fences, gates, etc, all painted black. The influence of 
surroundings in this respect is of course a very ancient belief, 
it exisEed in the time of Jacob. But another perhaps even 
still more remarkable belief among many breeders is ex¬ 
emplified in the following. A well known breeder in the 
iSorth of England told me, he seE himself the task of im¬ 
proving his stud many years ago, and for that purpose 
employed as sires certain horses very markedly superior in 
jooks to his breeding marcs. For two or three years he was 

1 See abn-e, vt*l jj. pp. 
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greatly disappointed in. the result; the foals, he said* invari¬ 
ably took after their mothers, He &p#ke especially of these 
outward appearance, which was of particular importance to 
him as he was breeding good class carriage horses, and 
stylish looking horses command a high price in this business! 

It occurred to him that it was the custom in his stabEes to 
have his mares covered in a loose-box which was rather dark, 
and that possibly this Tact affected thft result. He therefore 
arranged that the mares should he daily led about a yard, 
from whence they could see the stallion, for some days before 
they were covered, and further that they should be covered 
in the open yard after being near to the stallion for some 
time previously. The result be told me was extraordinary: 
the foals so produced 4] most in variably* took after the sires. m 
This belief in the transmission of maternal mental impressions 
to the young is not confined to stock, and is gravely referred 
to in medical books of about a hundred years ago and 
possibly later than that You will understand that so far 
as the truth of these stories is concerned I can give you no 
assurance* indeed so far as is actually known there is no 
evidence in favour of their truth,, and much evidence to 
induce one to believe they may all be otherwise explained. 

Hut I understand you are not concerned with the truth of 
these matters but only with the belief in their truth, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that both as regards women and 
a.s regards a lock-breeders it is very widely and very firmly 
believed." 1 

The difficulty in the way of accepting such widespread Difficulty 
beliefs as true is this. There is no known means of com- 
munication by which sensations, ideas, or emotions can be havr 
conveyed from a woman either to the unfertilised ova in her[^^„ 
ovary or to a fertilised ovum t that is, to an embryo in her linrw m * l[ * 
ivomb. For so far as ive are aware the only channel by n^fer 
which sensations, ideas, and emotions can be transmitted is ltr 

_ . , - 1 rarnwyed 

a nerve, ana there is no nerve connecting the nervous .system to iwr 
of a woman either with the ova or with the embrya An unbom 
ovum is an isolated cell enclosed by a specially thick mem¬ 
brane and Jying m a specially produced cavity or Mlfcule 
J n the ovary. It absorbs nourishment from the surrounding " 

1 Letter of Mr W*her He*pe to BK t 3Qlh J&nwry 1910. 
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cells; for processes of these cells are in direct communica¬ 
tion with the protoplasm of the ovum, being projected 
through minute pores in its thick enclosing membrane. The 
mother's blood nourishes dr reel ly the cells and trough them 
Indirectly the ovum; but there is no nervous connection 
between the ovum and her. When the ovum has been 
fertilised by union with the mate germ and has passed from 
the ovary into the ut(frus F the resulting embryo continues to 
be at least as much isolated from the mother's body as the 
unfertilised ovum in the ovary had been. No nerve connects 
the embryo with the mother* and the blood of the mother 
does not circulate in the blood-vessels of the child. But its 


constituents pass indirectly into the blood of the embryo 
. through the walls of* the blood -vessel*. That, so far as we 

know, is the only communication which takes place between 
a mother and her unborn infant. 1 

® f si:r h Thus it is difficult to understand how any mental impress 

mental nit- , . ' r 

iKrotov ^ s ° n5 made on a womaiy either before or after conception 
canned Ciin ^ transmitted by her to her offspring, since the physical 
in ihe mechanism by which alone, so far as we know t the trams- 
mission could take place is wholly wanting. Yet the wide- 
u nc-nsr spread belief of women, and still more perhaps the almost 
-^.ichV/ universal belief of experienced breeders, in the frequent 
present we occurrence of such transmission is certainly deserving of 
northing, attention. If the belief is indeed well founded, it would 
seem necessary to conclude that mind can act on mind 
through a channel other than that of the nervous system. 
" So far as 1 can sec," writes Mr r Walter Heape, 11 if there is 
sucli a thing as the transference of mental impressions from 
mother to ovum, in ovary or from mother to embryo in 
uterus, it is oroughi; about by means of some force or agency 
of which we know nothing, 1 think we may say that most 
scientific men are inclined to deny that such transference 
really occurs. Personally [ am not prepared to deny it, 
but if it is true I cannot explain how it is done." 3 


1 These phyVwtoped detail T derive 
from expF^Eutinm. gim m* by Mr. 
Waiter ? ErJihc in £unifcn»Eio& and m 
iwu Uicen daEetl 20 (h and januJiy 
■* 910 , 

' Letirr of Mf. Wilier Uape to 


tne tinier i.jlh Ja.ruj^ity 1910. Mr. 
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li is to he hoped that science may yet enlighten us as if t^r 
to the dark border line which divide* what we call mind 
from what we call matter* and may inform us how the prcuioiu 
mysterious transition is made from the one to the other* 

It il should turn out tniit niintl may communicate with 
mirid by means of which we as little dream now as wc * 

lately dreamed of the existence of radium, it may follow iLJ PPh * 
a corollary that the imp regions' made on a mother's! 
mind are really imprinted, as so many people firmly believe, 
on the mind and body of her unborn offspring. To de- ^pinTn^it 
moo si rate this would in a sense be to supply a physical 
basis for totem ism ; for it would shew that the resemblances 
which women often trace between their children and the 
tilings which struck alieir fancy during pregnancy mav be* j^aunoua 
real, not merely fanciful; that the figure of a raspberry or a dMK ‘ 
lizard, for example, may actually be printed on the body of 
tm infant whose mother ate raspberries or was visited by a 
lizard while she had the child U\ her womb. Thus what 
appears to be the essence of totemism, namely, the identi¬ 
fication of human beings with species of animals, plants, or 
other things, would be intelligible and to a certain extent 
excusable, since it might often rest on a real, not merely an 
imaginary, similarity between the two. Further, we should 
then understand why each totemie dan, while it is compelled 
to draw all its wives from other dans, may nevertheless 
preserve a distinct physical type of its own, unaffocted by 
the stream of alien blood which is constantly pouring into 
its veins. This remarkable preservation of the clan type 
under a rigorous rule of clan exogamy is exemplified by the 
Baganda in Central Africa and is reported of some Tinneh 
clans in North-West America. 1 On the hypothesis which 
I have indicated we may suppose that the children of cadi 
clan take after their mothers or their fathers, as the case 
may be* according as the mental impressions made on 
pregnant women are derived mainly from their own clan or 
from the clan of their husbands Where husbands live with 
the families of their wives, the impressions made on a 
mother would naturally be derived chiefly from her own 
family and clan, and consequently the children would 
1 See ibove* vul. ii pp. 505 if., voJ. iii. pp. 355, ^6. 
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resemble their mothers ; where the wives lave with their 
husbands' families,, th* impressions made on a mother would 
naturally tie derived chiefly from her husband's family and 
£lan, and consequently children -would resemble their 
fathers. Hut w'here the husband lives with his wife's family, 
descent is usually, perhaps invariably traced in the maternal 
line; where the wife lives with the husbands family there is 
a tendency, by no means invariably carried out, to trace 
descent in the paternal line* Thus it would often, though 
certainty not always* happen that with maternal descent the 
children would resemble their mothers, and that with 
paternal descent they would resemble their fathers. But 
all this must remain a matter of speculation until the 
' fundamental question"of the possible Ix^ucnce of a mother on 
her unborn child has been definitely answered by biology., 
v.v™ *r Even if the answer should be negative—that is, even 

shouhJ H though it should be demonstrated that the supposed in- 
p™ vl = io fiuence Is a pure superstition, and that all the numerous 
k*h it nur instances which have been alleged of it are apocryphal— 
theory which derives totemism from a belief in such 
ur . ■:! influence would not be affected thereby. That belief may 
■ be utterly false, yet still it has been held by a great part 
ertrai ' of mankind, and may therefore, like many other false 
hdiefsj have served as the base of a great institution. If 
founduiS human institutions were built only on truth* no doubt 
stiiuS* 1 "" the >‘ he better and more durable ; but taking the 

world as it is we must acknowledge that many showy 
structures have been piled high on rotten foundations; 
that error dies hard, and that systems founded on it have 
too often a very long lease of life. Amongst, such systems 
the institution of totemism has been one. For even if 
it could be proved to have a physical basis in certain real 
resemblances between people and things, the theoretical 
inferences which it has drawn from these resemblances are 
always raise, and the practical rules which it has deduced 
from them are generally absurd. 

tsut while On the whole* then, the epneeptianai theory of totemism 
a Ppea^ to satisfy all the conditions of a reasonable hypo- 
thesis, and we may acquiesce In it till a better shall have 
rtpbir been suggested. But the theory throws no light on the 
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origin of the other great social institution which is generally uxzmwv. 
associated with totem ism, I mean the* custom of exogamy, " r>1 
In order to complete our view of the two institutions it only y t 
remains to enquire how exogamy arose and how it has so 
often become almost inextricably entangled with totemtsm, 

§ 3 , The Origin of i^vogamy 

The same acute mind which discovered totem ism dis- j. k 
covered exogamy. It was the Scotchman John Ferguson 
Mcl ennan who first perceived and proclaimed the historical ^... = r.. 
importance of these two great institutions* The discoveries 
reflect ail the greater credit on his acumen because the ^ of 
evidence by which h* supported them was both scanty inj 
amount and for the most part indifferent in quality. But 
the defect has been amply supplied by subsequent researches, 
which his far-seeing genius did mure than any thing else to 
stimulate and direct An immense body of evidence, of 
which a large part has been placed before the reader in the 
preceding volumes, establishes the widespread existence and 
the powerful Influence or die two institutions beyond the 
reach of doubt and cavil. Later writers may indeed, 
dazzled by the novelty and the range of the vLsta thus 
opened up into the human past, have exaggerated the 
impulse which the institutions in question, and particularly 
totem ism, have given to the growth of society and-jeltgion ■ 
but that they have both, and particularly exogamy* been 
factors of great moment in the moral and social evolution of 
humanity can hardly be disputed by any candid enquirer 
who is acquainted with the facts. Therefore among the 
pioneers who have explored that dark region of primitive 
human thought and custom which lies beyond the pale of 
written history, and which but for him and a few' like him 
might have seemed a limbo never to be Sighted by the 
student's lamp, a foremost place must always be assigned to 
John Ferguson McLennan, 

His discovery of exogamy preceded his discovery of Hr w a% Lni 
totem ism and was first given to the world in his book 
Pnmifke Marriage* He was led to the discovery b 
study of the curious marriage ceremony which consists ^ ,lN 
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in a pretence of carrying off the bride by violence even 
f«n» of wlicsn the families or both sides have consented to the 
' TOd ^ fn B and hav * indeed arranged it between them. This 
r^vhumy, ceremony, which he called the form of capture at marriage, 
he found to he practised by in any different peoples in 
many parts or the world ; and searching for a cause which 
might explain El he came to the conclusion that the form 
or pretence of capturing wives must everywhere have been 
/preceded by the reality of it, in other words, that at some 
time In the history of society there must have been a wide¬ 
spread cii-stom of capturing women from other and hostile 
tribes in order to serve as wives to their captors. Pursuing 
this line of enquiry he next ashed why men should carry 
.ofl wives from other Comm unities instead of marrying those 
whom they had at home. It was at this point that he made 
the discovery of exogamy. He found, that b to say, that 
it is a cbm men rule with savage and barbarous peoples 
never to marry a woman of their own tribal subdivision 
or group but always to marry a woman of a subdivision 
or group different from their own. Tills newly discovered 
rule he called by the name of exogamy or li marrying out/ 1 
an excellent and appropriate word which is now practically 
indispensable in this branch of study, 1 


1 McUthulcT* tint book, Prim if it* 
A /rimrdjr, in which the discovery of eso- 
K™r iflP«lftccd t and of which the 
preface wa* dated Jan tear? iKiij, W 15 
afterward? reprinted wills other c.",,avi 
isl h volume cdled States iti Andmf 

f/isfxry, of which I In: Hrsl edition 
W^^rcd in iBjfi and (he secmsc! hi 
LS$6 (Macmillan md Co., London). 
I have uneU the ctoood edition of (he 
-tVuifrj, and my referent** will he In 
Lt, Fat the account which I have 
d ive n Of (he way in which McLennan 
waa led to (he dk®v«j of 
“ hi* -'VjwftVj nr Jttritni Hilary 
(London,. pp, tri iy + „ 9 

31 W'f P The aji|i»[Hion of ihe 
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il ii fill loadd, tnd McLennan 
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Speaking of the Magan^ a iribe isf 
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ntid .‘ocial constitution of (be Ma^ar T 
we know Thai a Iraoe of a (rihua] 
division | why not say an actual division 
into tribes?) U to be fitethl. There 
are twelve All tadf vidua b 

belonjiinj? |i> Ehe 4me thum are 
-iipfKiSfl] to he descended from I he 
same Hide ancestor t descenE from, the 
^ime gxiiuE mother being by on meant 
necessary huslmitil and w Iff mu*.! 
bek^ to differed thumt r Within 
tme and the Kune thece i.? no marriage. 
Do you wish for a wife ? ff so, Ic** 
to [he tAmm ofymjr neighbour: n jny 
rate look beyond jwr r>wn. This ■& 
itw brsl time I have fiuund occasion Eo 
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McLennan did more than reveal the existence ofwMt 
exogamy as an institution which hw> deeply affected the pj l c l Lcn5UI ' 
evolution of marriage and of the family. He also put forwurd 
forward a carefully considered hypothesis to explain its 
origin ; and as lie was a man of a cautious temper and a 
singularly clear and penetrating niind p his theory of the rise f on [!^ 
of the great institution which he discovered deserves respect* ls& lhBC,r y 
ful attention* Hut while he believed that he could explain ^uiMun'm. 
exogamy he renounced the attempt to explain totem ism, 
and contented himself with collecting facts and tracing, 
as far as lie could, the influence of totem ism on religion 
and society without lifting the veil which shrouded its 
origin. On this -subject hi* brother writes: “ It may here 
be said that he hpd for a time a 'hypothesis a* to the* 
origin of Totem ism, but that he afterwards came to see that 
there were conclusive reasons against it. At last* as far 
as 3 know; he hat! none—which should be easily intelligible 
to any one who knows the subject and knows what, on 
his view* was involved in Tote m 3 sm. To show its prevalence, 
to establish some leading points in its history, to exhibit 
it in connection with kinship and with Exogamy, and to 
make out its connection with worship appeared to him 
to be the matters primarily important’ 11 

McLemian's caution in refusing to speculate on the naih 
origin of totem ism at a tame when the evidence at his^w.™ 
disposal did not admit of a correct solution of tho-problem aub m*™ 
can only he commended. It was not his fault if many others ^4^ 
rushed in where he feared to tread. Thick darkness con- rocenuHi* u 
tinned to cover the beginning of toicmism tfll the epoch- 
making discoveries of Spencer and Gillen threw a flood 
of light upon it | though* as I have pointed out, their light 
shone steadily on totem ism for years before any one 


ffltfltion thist prACtkc, il will nol T* 
the 1 1 *’t s ®ELlhc contrary, the principle 
n ii vy CoffltnNI ;fct So be 

aJmo** itniKtratl We shall find il In 

AuMntlm t we vIiaII ho-L ji in North 
and Soulh Averin we -hAl l find 11 
irt Africa ; we hud it in Europe ; 
wc sIlsJI inspect and infer it in 
places Vi-here Ehr ACEic.i.1 evidence of 
tutu-ncc 3* Incomplete. M {Jt, G, 
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perceived, lying full within its radiant circle, the missing due. 
iiie scarlet thread, which was to guide us to the heart of 
the labyrinth, 1 lint while the discoverer of totemism was 
content to confess his ignorance of its origin, he formed 
a clear and definite opinion as to its relation to exogamy, 
l o quote tu's brother again : N As the theory of the Origin 
uf Exogamy took shape, and the facts connected with 
it reduced themselves ‘to form in his mind, the conclusion 
was reached that the system conveniently called Totemism— 
from which his essay on the Worship of Animals and Plants 
took its departure—must have been established in rude 
societies prior to t|ie origin of Exogamy. This carried back 
the origin of Totemism to a state of man in which no idea 
.of incest existed," !c Similarly McLennan'* equally acute 
and fir more learned disciple, W. Robertson Smith, wrote : 

Totem ism is generally found in connection with exogamy, 
but must, as J. F. McLennan concluded, be older than 
exogamy in all cases ; inched it is easy to sen that exogamy 
necessarily presupposes the existence of a system of kinship 
which took no account of degrees but only of participation 
to a common stock. Such an idea as this could not be 
conceived by savages in an abstract form ; it must necessarily 
have had a concrete expression, or rather must have been 
thought under a concrete and tangible form, and that form 
seems to have been always supplied by totemism. The 
origin (if this curious system, lying as it does behind 
exogamy, is yet more obscure than the origin of the latter.” 1 


-t*-' 1 '™' lliitoTj, Swxid SeH^rrW 



the time atfsurk-praeip, but Imnjr in 
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" know, there i* alnuluEdy rmihinif 
wTueh e^ald hi>]d [o^clher, as a body 
(if kindred, persons defended from 
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btuEge, [£^] + p, r&7 118/^ of 

the Second Edition, London* 1903 ). 
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The course of subsequent research, which has immensely Subset^! 
enlarged the evidence for the practice* both of tote mi sm and 
of exogamy, has strongly confirmed the conclusion reached 
by these eminent scholars and thinkers as to the priority of p^iiniy or 
totem ism to exogamy* Any theory based on the assumption 
that the two things have from the First existed together as ^L y 
different sides of the same institution, or that totem ism is 
derived from exogamy, is founded dh misapprehension and 
can only end in confusion and error. If we are to under¬ 
stand the rise and history of tote mi sm and exogamy, we 
must dearly apprehend that totem ism existed in all its 
essential features before exogamy was thought of* in other 
words, that exogamy was an innovation imposed on com* 
muni ties which wer* already divide*} into totem ic dan^ 

The totem ic dan is a totally different social organism 
from the exoga moils class* and we have good grounds for 
thinking that it is far older. 

The theory by which J\^McLennan attempted to m.i,. m.i«, 
explain the origin of exogamy is very simple and at first 
sight very persuasive. The general cause of exogamy £ Anv t 
according to him, was a scarcity of women, which obliged 
men to go outside of their own group for wives and so 
gradually established a prejudice in favour of foreign women t , y frro4le 
so strong that in time men were strictly forbidden to marry 
women of their own group. 44 The scarcity of women," he 0 tk%ni 
says, Jl within the group led to a practice of stealing the^ 1 ; 
women of other groups, and in time it came to be considered from other 
improper, because it was unusual. Tor a man to marry 
woman of his own group” 1 Further, he explained this pr.iiiii..J 3 y 
assumed scarcity of women by a general practice of female Vi ir u.-'.r 
infanticide. He supposed that savages, unable to support Ji« ^our 

r 1 * ** i i (kf maftiaJK 1 

all the children that were born, systematically murdered a„ ilh 
large number of female infants, because they foresaw that 
both in the search for rood and m fights with host no groups 
females would be far less useful than males. Accordingly 
by commonly killing female children and sparing male 
children they produced such a want of balance between the 
sexes and such a numerical preponderance of males over 

1 J. F. McLttfcflMV, SiutiKt i« J6q : compare id pp, ?5 Jfv. 90 '?■< 

AmitHf Iliiftry (London, p. 1 15- 1 *4- 
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fcmal&s that there were not women cnough in the group to 
supply all the men with wives, lienee in order to obtain 
wives it was necessary to go to other groups, and as the 
relations between neighbouring groups were, on Me Leman's 
hypothesis, uniformly hostile, the men could oniy obtain the 
women they needed by forcible capture. Thus a regular 
system of capturing wives was established j men came to 
think that marriage by*capture was the only true marriage ; 
and in time the practice of marrying women of their own 
group not only went out of fashion but was rigorously 
prohibited. ] his was, according to McLennan, the origin 
ot exogamy. And after peaceful relations had been estab¬ 
lished between neighbouring groups, men had become so 
J11 mi red to the habit'of stealing wive* from their enemies 
that they continued to regard robbery as the only legitimate 
titec to marriage ; hence even when a marriage had been 
arranged between two families with the consent and approval 
of all the parties concerned, it was still, for the sake of 
decency and propriety, deemed necessary for the bridegroom’s 
family to make a great show of carrying off the bride by 
violence and for the bride’s family to make a corresponding 
show of desperate resistance. This was, according to 
McLennan, the origin of the form of capture at marriage. 1 

I lausible as McLennan’s theory of the origin of exogamy 
max seem at first sight to be, ft is open to grave objections. 

propose to shew briefly, first, that the facts which it 
assumes are not sufficiently attested to make them a sound 
basis for a theory ; and, second, that even if they were well 
attested they would not explain exogamy. 

First, as to the supposed facts, McLennan’* whole theory 
turns on an assumption that in primitive society there is 
a serious want of balance between the sexes and that the 
numerical preponderance is generally, if nut invariably, on 
the side or the males. This is an essential point in the 
t corj. [f it is not established, the whole theory remains a 
mere hypothesis suspended in the air without any solid 
foundation in fact. For it was just this numerical pre- 
ponclerancc of males, in other words, the scarcity or women, 

lfni «V tLw*in. ISM*. pp, ™ 115, ,t£,6a w 
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which according to McLennan led or com pel led men to go 
abroad for their wives and so gave jise to the practice of 
exogamy. Hence it is of the first importance to enquire, 

Does this assumed numerical superiority of males over females 
commonly exist in primitive communities ? are men gcncT- 
ally much more numerous than women in savage tribes? 

The proposition that they arc iso, which is the crucial M^r^nnn 
point in his hypothesis, was not proved by McLennan. Exact 
statistics as to the proportions of the sexes in primitive mim.-ricai 
communities are indeed almost wholly wanting, and in their " 

absence it is necessarily impossible to prove directly that ™1 m wai 
men usually far exceed women in number among savage 
tribes. Accordingly McLennan endeavoured to establish 11 , ! => nui-- 
indirectly by adduegig evidence thatjn savage society the 
balance of the sexes is artificially disturbed and the number 
of women greatly reduced by a widespread practice of female 
infanticide, 1 That this cause has in some cases produced Thk ™u*» 
the assumed effect appears to be well attested. Infanticide 
is knowrij for example, to have been exceedingly prevalent Mr 
in Polynesia, where the smallness of the islands and the^^^ 
impossibility of finding room for an expanding population 
probably furnished the chief motive for murdering children 
at birtk Indeed this motive was alleged by the natives 
themselves as an excuse Tor the crime. They have been 
heard to say that if all the children born were allowed to 
live, there would not be food enough produced in the islands 
to support them/ Now with regard to the choice of 
victims w r c are told that kb during the whole of their lives, the 
females were subject to the most abasing degradation ; and 
their sex was often, at their birth, the cause of their destruc¬ 
tion : if the purpose of the unnatural parents had not been 
fully matured before, the circumstance of its being a female 
child was often sufficient to fix their determination on its 
death. Whenever we have asked them, what could induce 
them to make a distinction so invidious, they have generally 

1 j. F+ McLennan, Sin Jits it w E. W^lrrmnrck, TG Origin «inr I 
Artri'mt //ijfyrj sLundcm, rSS 6 ), pp, Drntfofiaunti */ fkt Mmi fdt&s. j, 

75 rv.„ 90 if, : in ',, Sttttfki in An* tint (London, fld6) pp. 394 # 

//jfrjfcrjr, SccoM Strie* (Lon^oti, ■ W. Lllt-, T IWy/t/jina A'ittart&ts, 

pp. 74111, For a tar$;c i;ol Ices ion of Second FNSiiLon, l. ■' LomJnn (SjJJ) 
evidence on infewidde in general, utt p. 257, 
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answered, that the fisheries, the service of the temple, and 
“FisHy war, were % only purposes for which they thought 
it desirable to rear children ; that in these pursuits women 
were comparatively useless ; and therefore female children 
were frequently not suffered to live. Facts fully confirm 
these statements/' 1 

in Vanua Levu, one of the two greatest of the Fijian 
Islands, a large proportion, nearer two-thirds than half, of 
the children bom are said to have been murdered within 
two days of birth. Infanticide was reduced to a system. 
1 here were professional practitioners or it in every village 
“ Ail after birth are females, because they arc 

useless in war, or, as some say, because they give so 
mueh trouble. Bub- that the formqc j s the prevailing 
opinion appears from such questions as these, put to per- 
sons who may plead for the little ones life: ‘Why live? 
Hdl she wield a club? Will she poise a spear?”■* 
Again, among the Guanas of Paraguay the number of 
women is said to be much less than that of the men and 
the disproportion is attributed to female infanticide, the 
women murdering most of their female children in order 
on the principle of supply and demand, to enhance the 
value of those that remain.^ Again, remale infanticide has 
been and perhaps still ia commonly practised by the Tndas 
. out icrn itdia, with the result that the men considerably 
exceed the women in number.* Again, among the Loucheu* 
of North- West America women are said to be fewer than men 
and m this tribe also female infanticide appears to be one 
cause of the disproportion between the sexes. 1 Again 
female infanticide used to be practised among several of the 
i>aga tribes in Assam, and there was consequently a ^reat 
deficiency of women * b 
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Thus there cam be little doubt that in some savage oro ri ihs 
barbarous communities female infanticide has actually pro- dlbCT 
duced the effect assumed by Mclennan. On the other 
hand, it is to be observed that in other communities a con - mtmhha 
trary practice of male infanticide has produced the contrary cf im'iL 
result, namely, a numerical preponderance of women over 
men. Thus among the Abipones of South America the lllv ^ 
custom of infanticide was very common* The motive as 1 
signed for the custom by the acute and observant missionary, r|U|Mrlca * 
Dobrizh offer, was not any provident Malthusian fear of theSC."? 
population exceeding the means of subsistence. It was a ™ rS IEWML 
rule, he tells us, with these savages that women suckled ! 
their children for three years, ami that during this long period AbJ J* ]nr * 
of lactation they might have no fcommerce with their 
husbands. The rcsuiE was that the men, impatient of so" 
long an abstention from the marriage bed, took to themselves 
other women in the interval. This excited the jealousy of 
their first wives, and accordingly In order to avoid a pro¬ 
longed separation from their Hhsbstnds they commonly 
murdered their infants at birth. The same customs oflacta- 
tion prolonged for years and of chastity compulsory on 
nursing mothers are exceedingly common among savages 1 
and are indeed one of the most frequent causes of poly¬ 
gamy ;' hence it is probable that these customs* rather than 
a prudent calculation of the ratio between the population and 
the means of subsistence* often furnish the real motive for 
infanticide, lie that as it may* among the Abipones the 
mothers more usually spared their female than their male 
infants, not because daughters were dearer to them than sons, 
but because they were much more profitable In the marriage 
market; for whereas a wife had to he bought for a son* 
daughters could always be sold for a good price to husbands. 

Hence Dobmhoffer conjectured, though he did not affirm p 
that in this tribe the women outnumbered the men. How¬ 
ever, he did not attribute thdr assumed numerical superiority 
purely to male infanticide ; he set it down partly to the death 

E* A. Gdii, vtjl. j. (Shillong:, Zb 1^,1, 993^^, 

p. ejjo, nolt* Hut the writer adi]* ii, 47S 

iHfll [ulpticliy never r»uk«4 fftttil - Conjure p- r Wentrmflftfe, Tkr 
ih-cie C3TLit-t _ IfitijTj jt/ Human MumaxT (London, 

1 Foe s^c nnd Bartels, 1S91), pp. 4S3 .y. 
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of men in the skirmishes which were constant ]y taking place 
with hostile tribes/ And it is obi ions that this latter cause 
must tend to diminish the number of males by comparison 
with females in ail tribes which live in a perpetual state of 
Warfare with their neighbours. 

Amongst the Banks' fslanders a similar cold calculation 
of profit induced women to spare their infant daughters 
oftener than their infant sons, w Male children were killed/' 
says Dr_ Codring ton T M rather than female an that group ; if 
there were female children already* another would not be 
desired; but the females were rather preserved h as it is 
important to observe, because of the family passing through 
the female side, as well as with the prospect of gain when 
the girl should be beyothed and married/ 1 - 

It may be said that tribes like the Abipones and the 
Banks' Islanders, among whom women rank as a marketable 
commodity, so Chat it becomes worth their parents' while 
to rear them like turkeys for sale, have made some progress 
cm at least the strictly ecdhomk side of civilisation, and that 
therefore their example proves nothing for savages lower in 
the scale of culture, w ho have no property which they can 
exchange Tor wives. I fence it might be in ferred that where 
Che purchase of wives is not in vogue* one of the best 
guarantees for the preservation of female infants is absent, 
and that accordingly in such comm unities the practice of 
female infanticide may rage unchecked- But this is by 
no means true of the lowest savages whom we know well, 
the Austral inn aborigines. Among them the women are 
certainly not sold, for the simple reason that men have no 
property which would be accepted as a commercial equivalent 
for a wife. But if wives are not bought they are bartered. 
The commonest of all modes oT obtaining a wife in aboriginal 
Australia appears to be to give a sister, daughter, or other 
female relative in exchange, A man who has not a sister, 
daughter, or other female relative to give away stands little 
chance of getting a wife at all On the other hand if a man 
is well provided with sisters and other women kind he can 
acquire many wives by barter* and since this is an object of 


1 M. DttbQzhoffer, Hhi$ria <& 

Akip&nibui [Vienna. 1784), ii. IOJ. 
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ambition with iht Australians, as with most savages, ever,' 
man has a .powerful motive for rearing as many daughters 
as he can with a view to swelling his harem or providing 
his sons with mates. 1 Thus even among the lowest savages 
it is by no means clear that a practice of infanticide would* 
tell more heavily against females than against males. 

In [joint of fact, though infanticide is common among Amonp ihr 
the Australian aborigines there is very little evidence that 
more girls than boys are murdered at birth. On the *=« h 
contrary, if we may judge by the evidence of the best 
authorities, no distinction is made between the sexes in this 
respect, and that because the practice is not resorted to, as boy. m 
McLennan supposed, from a provident desire to keep down 
the population within the limits of the fqpd supply, hut simply ^ 

under the pressure of"! immediate need, such as famine or the * 
difficulty a mother finds in carrying and providing for two atubmiw* 
infants at the same time. Hence it is usually a mere chance lt 
whether a male child or a female child will be destroyed. nu&, 

For example, if a woman's first chiltl is a female and she has |t|j . 
afterwards a male child before the first is weaned and able to 
shift for itself, then the male child will probably be killed and 
the female child spared. Hut if the elder child was a boy and 
the younger a girl, then it is the girl who must go to the wall/ 
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jK-ufi to mad- in this cue between 
male nr female ehihlrein r ": A. W. 
HowlEI, N&tiv* Tritet ef 
Autfmfci, p 749 : Ll Li ihr Wntffr 
1 taluk Ini* infant! were kitM in the 
old no difference being made 

between boy* ami gitte. Jf a ftttplc 
hai] ■ rtiilrl. either boy o T girt* my tea 
years old, and t baby was then bort to 
ihem, it be killed aiitl eookerl 

for |l* elder hsothei <w si^eT to r*i l 
Q 





Bs S UMAfA R Y AND CONCL If SIGN iter* u i 

Again, in times of fjimme it seems to have been a frequent 
practice with the Australian savages not only to kill but to 
eat their children ; J but we are not told that they killed or 
spared either sex by preference at such a pinch. All this is 
“in harmony with the improvident nature of tow savages* who 
think that sufficient unto the day is the evil therefore and 
take no thought for the morrow. The long-headed, cold- 
hearted calculation, which spares boys because in years to 
come they will grow up to fight and hunt, or girls because 
they will fetch a round price in the marriage market, belongs 
to a higher stage of intd|eciua] p if not of moral, evolution 
than the rude savagery to which the origin of exogamy must 
be referred. ^ An Australian native, 11 we arc tokl p u never 
looks far enough ahgad to consider what will be the effect on 
the food supply in future years if he allows a particular 
child to live ; what affects him is simply the question of how 
it will interfere with the work of hi* wife so far as their 
own camp is concerned ; while from the woman's side the 
question is p can she provide food enough for the new-born 
infant and for the next youngest? Ml Indeed when we 
remember that no Australian tribe is known ever to have 
stored food Tor use at a time of dearth, wc may dismiss as 
improbable the supposition that they commonly kit Fed their 

^vtfige aix. chitdren, or duj the 

advent t»F i hi* Whites* awl whilst living in 
iheit nmuT&l itfllc; and that they reafed 
two boys and era girl, ns a rule ; the 
Dutittiam I wing about ten. The rtil 
were destroyed tmuedhl^f after hit |h * 
iK. Chit, Tkt AuHr^mn AWf, 
l 

1 See below* pj*. aCl 
3 Spencer and Gillen, AVfrv Trjfci 

flf Ct/i frill T -tuStrn/i& f p, 264. HoWBVCT, 

tike Mining tribe, which poetised in 
laimeidc to a Certain extent, alleged as 
it reason "■that if tlkeif numbera in- 
creased to<j tapEdEy I here wqnH not be 
enough fwil for everybody 1 * {A. W. 
ll&wul, tVutijt Trifai ef .W; A-Sart 
AHrJfatta p p. 74S). Rut [his may 
only a white rturn^ way of saying what 
Li *ajd more exactly tiy Meten. SpC9«ff 
and Gillen from the native point of 
view 


5 peheer Gillen,- Nafrir Trflxi *</ 
Cenfraf Aust*\iiia+ p. 264 : M U [5 
infanticide which i% rwirted <0 for the 
purpose 5 F keeping down the number 
of ii Eamily, And here we may -u-ry 
that the nutuLicr Es kept down, no! w iUi 
atiy idea at P>1J of rcgplatinfi - the (bod 
supply, m tar a* tl« mdah* are con* 
cemcti, but Hmp[j from the point riF 
view that, if the tnoilier 'is aackbii^ one 
child,, she cannot properly provide food 
rne another, quite apart ftoce the ques¬ 
tion or the tioribfc of carrying two 

diililrcn abont ^{ud, JYiatiJkcrfr Tri&ti 

y Cmirai AuMr^ir^ p, 60S : " i In all 
of the tribe* infunidde is praciued. 
Then? is no difference made in respect 
of either «i. The elui 4 Eea^in given 
fur killing the child is ih-U there ii 
another one Still beiflE auckksl by the 
mother/* On the Other hand Mr. 
E. M. Curt gave it is his opinion ""that 
the Australian female* Ik4t on an 
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female children lest in years to come they should imperil 
the means of subsistence of the family or trihe. 

Thus, in ascribing the origin of exogamy to a system of On Lhr 
female infanticide conceived and executed on the politic prin- 
dplea of Malthus by rude savages/ McLennan appears to b&veY*og*my 
greatly overrated the intelligent foresight of primitive man* 

The practice t>r female infanticide has unquestionably been of 

common among many races, but there is great force in 
Kison’s contention that h has prevailed chiefly among more ferule 
advanced tribes and not among the very low savages, to j lunproirrt |i 
whom the origin of exogamy must be referred, it is not 
merely that, the advanced tribes are in general more pro¬ 
vident and therefore more capable of carrying out a far- 
seeing, if cruel, policy ^vhich aims at adjusting lire population 
to the means of subsistence ; they have often special motives 
for killing their female children which do not apply to 
peoples at a lower grade of culture,- On the whole, then, 
we may set aside a* unproved and improbable the theory 
which finds the origin of exogamy in a scarcity of women 
caused by female infanticide. 

Hut the proportion of the sexes in any community may Urn 
vary from many causes besides a systematic destruction of 
infant girls ; and if it should appear that front any cause ■*vau nil 

“ i. i It UtewttC- 

wiatever there are generally man}' more men man women ^ 
in savage tribes, McLeiuian J 3 hypothesis would still be 
theoretically tenable* since It depends simply on a general , 1 p jd ,.. : .r 
disproportion between the sexes in favour of males, and 
not at all cm any particular cause of that disproportion, uhainrt 
Unfortunately exact information as to the proportions of 
the sexes in the lower races Is for the most p^rt wanting, mart nmti 
and the causes which determine the relative numbers of ,h,iri 


1 Cm|HR nrltdfi McLennan wy* 

on I h Ls subject (SttrdU-M i» 

f/rifi'rr, Samd Series, p, Sj] : 

4 * l i * * 4 ul in ihk point nF view, * 
system af I n fan tici de appear cm- 
IwdyftiK a policy of despair, developed 
from |;K>iEi l 11 > through IrmU and 

Wtuf* that iri doubt, were v a me lime* 
fatal fcu the icuiLle^ ihctn, but 

whltfi ronlt jIkj i&\ to fufwnn! Che lliink- 
inc fMtt \ty them of whnfl the Ivu 
Jbfltt of Uk poJjfy» its i«es! pmctLcaJ 


^[wrttim. We piay believe llul no 
animal below the rank nf man in ihc 
full ptPises^Wm uf his. reasoning [Ki»ecN 
could tLavc ihonght one much a policy, 
and for the ttcdk af human naiurt 
that such ft policy wmiltl never hftv* 
fciccn i hou^Hl curl i r acted iipun pwcpl 
in the m,>.! doperale etrenjnstimret" 

' Sec Mr, I- Finn's criticbm^ ui 
McLennan^ theory in Flwii and 
I low in g A M a*f jW AVrw.J/. pp. 
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muitmt in men and women in any community arc to a great extent 
trihftT in obscure, 1 These causes are of two sorts, according as they 
tioim »r operate before birth to settle the sex of the offspring or 
LV.’.V" 1 ' during life to preserve members of one sex rather than of 
rnt^r ttlc vthvi. Causes of the latter kind arc by far the more 

iiirn an- obvious, and on the whole they appear in all communities, 
eonim.-.uiv whether savage or civilised, to tell against the survival of 
women, men and in favour oi the survival of women! that is, they 
ih;m ip«i tend to make the adult women outnumber the adult men. 
The normal state of every population,” says Darwin* is 
an excess of women, at least in all civilised countries, chiefly 
owing to the greater mortality of ihe male sex during youth, 
and partly to accidents of all kinds later in life/** Thus in 
_ most European countries the females -outnumber the males, 3 
although the male births exceed the female births by five or 
six per cent- 4 The reasons Why nevertheless women consider¬ 
ably preponderate over men are, as Darwin has pointed out t 
first, that far more male than female children die at birth or 
in the first few years of life, and. second, that in after-life 
men are exposed to more dangers and hardships than women;' 
Thus the greater mortal tty of the males during life moie than 
counterbalances their numerical preponderance at birth, and 
leaves the adult women more numerous than the adult men, 
But if this is so in Europe, where life is most secure, it 
seems clear that in a state of savagery the mortality oT the 
men likely to be still greater through their exposure to 
the manifold ris-ks of war mid of the chase by land and sea* 
Amongst the American Indians, for example, females used 
to be more numerous than males on account of the destruc¬ 
tion of the men in war* In some fighting tribes, such as 
the Black feet and Cheyennes, the women arc said to have 
outnumbered the men by two to one, 1 ' Hence we may lay 


3 Fur b di^cu^u<jiii «f ihk iuhj^ 
with the cvadeinx sec Wcstcr- 
ItU rcV, ffiifary if Human |l/j, r'iu^r 
I L*u ci do a. 1S9O, pp, 4tri3 iff- Com - 
pure Chirks t larvi-in,, TjV Dtn/Hf •f 
.Seenevd kiln is.n i Conduct, 1879), 

PF irs TV-P -4* 

3 Ch. Darwin* /Mr Lkicttit of JAiw, 

SroonU Edition, p. - mm [ are iiL 

p, 2 +* 


1 The iteftrmf GdL-ti{ftr t f /udril, 
TAy fuihan Empire L (Dxfof«l s 1909) 
F 479* 

i Ch. thru ici, Tk* Dfsfmt of /Afjv,* 
P- -'■I J r hr Watermvrek, //isf/fty rf 
Jfurnviit Marriage, p. 469. 

ft Lli r DftfttiUp t'f -/A pp. 143 sq, w 

257 ; E. WTSlerchaUCk, r/. fit + jj. 4^ 

f ‘ h H. Mi-ir|pin h Sjj/nrfj £.V«- 
.SUgi/ilfify Jtlii Ajfrmiy A f /* r - //w^rW 
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it down a_s probable that the causes which affect the pro¬ 
portion of the sexes during life are even snore unfavourable 
to an excess of males over females among savage than 
among civilised peoples; and that accordingly they tell * 
heavily against the theory which assumes a numerical 
superiority of men to women as the basis of exogamy. 

It is otherwise* however, with the causes which deter- Howew.t i 
mine the proportion of the sexes at birth. For Dliaing 
''brings overwhelming evidence to show that while wani^ttiw 
and privation are constantly correlated with an increase of 
male births, prosperity is associated with an increase 
female births; that while starvation and an unfavourable 
climatic condition are inimical to the development of females r -' lhcf lllIlQ 

iif [ '-ff| |.i !>■ 

a plentiful supply of nutritious food and specially favourable * 
physical conditions result in the survival of an increased 
proportion of that sex*" 1 tf this conclusion is correct, It 
seems clear that the scarcity of fnod T the hardships and 
privations of all sorts to which savages arc much more ex¬ 
posed than civilised men must tend to prevent the birth of 
females and to favour the birth of males. Now although 
we have little exact information as to the birth-rate in 
savage communities, there is a certain amount of evidence 
that in point of fact the men are more numerous than the 
women in some of the rudest tribes know n to us. Thus we 
are told that among the Tasmanians the men greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the women in number," Similarly, among the 
Australian aborigines the males are said by several authorities 
to preponderate considerably over the females ; one writer 
even puts the proportion at three to one, 3 However, one 


Fami/fi p. 477 (JTW/tf/jWflW Catitriftn- 
tiaui fa A'm. •zrhifcc, lfc 4 , StVliL JL 

I Waller He*pc, M,A., K.k.S,, 
,J Th? PsfdpdlkrCl i *e~ the Stxts pf^ 
docti.l by While* and Coloured People 
in Ctibm FI 

ikt Rwyal Satictj of r " >r/jL " ScHui in 
vul, 400, p. 575. IXhing + t coBtlusKVEp 
iwe vn ihe wbijjfl accepted liy I>f- K*. 
W + L‘Jrrmarck (Hutfify #f Ifotmuw 
jVflJTIW-/, pp. 470 

* E, Wtslfrmaiik, History vf 

flttm&Tt Mi rring r, jj, 462, 

* In Gassady, quoted by E. fti- 


Cuff, TAf AffLirMiari A’JSJ, 13 , 424 
( a,, ihc common proton in m in our t ribe* 
being aboiil nmtei < J > iw 

female' 1 ); P, Beveridge, td Of the 
AlKirijjsncE inhklbMfl^ the Ideal Laen^- 
tiinc uil'l Rivermc tfc)>[&%iiin 1 if the 
Lui&cf Murray, Lender MuminibWgw, 
Lower E^ehtan, and Lower D*fliog* h 
JvurxM i *f f&d fifjvl 

Sfrifty tf South iVatri f&r rSSj, 
xvit (Sydney, rSS4:■ p- z * : A. OM- 

field, H1 Use Aborigines ctf Australia** 
/ ran? T&tfiam of tkf FMathgitiai . 
ef London+ New Strie*,. nt, ( 1 ^ 65 ) 
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of these authorities tells us that this excess of males is not 
due to a paucity of female children bom, for at birth the 
sexes arc about equal ; the cause, according to liIm p is the 
far [Treater mortality of females after puberty, which in turn 
he attributes in some measure to their too early maternity. 1 
Statistics are said to shew an excess of male over female 
births among the Tod as and the MaoriSj and an excess or 
living males over living females among the Hawaiian^. 1 
£S£l . bi" arc E r °wnds for thinking that the proportion 

Hbr' °f males and females at birth varies not merely with favour- 
fuvoijrjibie able or unfavourable conditions in respect to climate,, food, 
of tire. an d so fortru but that it is in some measure predetermined 

- sineM^ by a racial tendency to produce either an excess of males or 

’c*frn Lt* * t 

iiaip a an excess of females. We have seerT that European races 
! " P ro ^ UcC more males than females by about five or six per 
rmr* cent. In India women are distinctly more numerous among 
™m«fe Pl in L ^ e black aborigines, the Dravidiatts, Lhan among the castes 
j^dpihsTs of Aryan or semi'Aryan descent 3 Similarly, in Cuba 
Eo^ad uL, _ ^ black race tends to produce an excess of females 
[ha^ l ^c white race an excess of males/ which seems to prove 

matet ^at the result is not determined merely by local and 
climatic conditions, but that a racial predisposition must also 
be reckoned with. fn Africa also it appears that among the 
black races women considerably outnumber mcn< and that 
this disproportion is due in some measure to the greater 
number of female children which are born/ Mr C. W. 
Hoblej' formerly estimated that in the Bantu tribes of 


p, 2SjQ ; C. WilbrlinP* quoted by ft,. 
RniuKh Smyth, Tkt Aheripntf if 
i. 51 . 

f h /-ri ; L1 1 have ran 

fTcciuenlb'fc uffjiit more ih-jjn eleven 
tn twelve ycnr> ohi, helming raotben * 
Anil child-bearing m thra lender vesra 
entail* fuiiirt’ intimutii'i. which mated- 
AMifii in tsi trying i_bcm ufTexe ihey 
have well reached nuiiurii v. M 

1 Chas. Dunnf^ /Vi eml «f 
ScconiJ Hrliimn ^tidon, 1S79), pp, 
256*258. 

■ Tk* /m/vrial C#zrffrtr if Znifi*, 
Tfc JthtiflH Rm+jr-f {OxJoftf, 1909]^ 
U 4SO1 Compai t the CVwitt/ t>f 
igor^ vot I Part L (CaJcmu,. 19OJI 


ppu 107 i^ f where li is said (p. 10;] 
Uijlc LL the dearth of women ^ gn-.iu?n 
in l he nnth-WM of India, Mid ^EnilQailkji 1 
less nolletoward* ifoe 
east anJ wiue>i 4 where it b eventually 
replaced by a Mflftty r»f male*. 
Women Wc at«i' in a dear minority in 
Ihc extreme eajkt — in North lfecij*n] + 
A:vSahS B atvd lilintlJ-." 

* W. Heap*, M.A.. RHS Jp "The 
bopottkm of the Sesrt printed try 
White* and Colonred Peoples in Cnba+ rt 

//!■ j,', ■ ..'jf'&t. cr/ Twxjart&mt ef thf A^pa/ 

■WrWr if Xjnndm t Series it, yoL joo + 
PP* J V; JSI- 

* E. Wemfflittl, IIsHpry-stf Ihtm^n 

Aftirn'agr t pp_ 4 ^ 46 S 
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Kavirondo there were three or four times as many women 
as men, 1 Hut lie afterwards saw reason to reduce this 
estimate of their numerical superiority ; indeed, statistics 
collected by him shewed a higher birth-rate for males among # 
the Bantu tribes, but on the other hand a higher birth-rate 
for females among the Nilotic negroes of K avirondo.- 
Among the Baganda the number of females bom in former 
days is said to have exceeded the number of males born by 
at least two to one ; but recent statistics shew that the 
numbers are now about equal. 3 IT this apparent fill in the 
birth-rate of females could be proved, it would confirm the 
view that polygamy leads to the production of a greater 
number of female births ; 4 since in the old days the Baganda 
were polygamous hm have now undlr the influence of * 
Christian teaching become monogamous. 

On the whole we may conclude that the evidence as to The- 
the proportions of the sexes in savage tribes is too uncertain 
and conflicting to allow any fa preaching conclusions to <■ — ■ ■ ■■' 
be safely built upon it; and that accordingly the general 
scarcity of women in primitive communities, on which 
McLennan rested his whole theory of the origin of exogamy, 
has not been proved to exist. l ?^* M , 

Further it may be doubted whether primitive groups K tbra?. 
are always, McLennan assumed, mutually hostile and McLnui.ui 
ready to carry off each others women by force whenever 
an opportunity offers, Certainly this assumption docs not pnnuiitr 
hold good at present of some savages who rank low in the ™ taff 
scale of culture. Thus in regard to the aborigines of 
Central Australia we arc told that “the different local 
groups within the one tribe and the members of contiguous btJ[ 


1 C IV. Hobley, fkiAnt 
(Loodati, eemjj), i!. i K. 

1 C W. Nihljlry,“ Afilhrojxilfqncal 

Studio in Kavi rondo arad Nandi," 
/(Wridf/ flf ik$ A rtlkrfipifift i^V ij/ fMJfifltftf 

(190J) pp. IS 3 JV- 
1 t ftw* Ihh Infonniti^ In (h* ftev + 
j- Rn-vcnc, Speaking uf tile Ba|£U>dl 
tbe p&A| + Messrs. Fctkin and ffll^n 
siy e LL Car-efu] alimulqn has cstab- 
litbeU the fact that eJictc 4 utwid 
tnany more Arrita"u hirttii than male, 


ud on tnkantf UW ftrouy* of children 
playing hf ihc mad'iidc thnv wdll 
always Ik found to be more prh than 
boy* n 11W thf Egrptim* 

Stwfait, u 1 50 J^-j, These writ cm 
c^iiittatnl ihe proportion ©f *pfi«ien to 
men in I'Etilda at ifciree and a half la 
mw; Nit this pr«i aamakal prc- 
pnEHleianc* ihcy traced in put to the 
itifhi* of female caption Eaten in war 
* Ch . Dmrwfo. TAt Ihscmi vf -V-w. 1 
p, *45 ; K. WcstciiPAfCk* ./ 

//tfnfim A/krrtifiFt p, 470- 
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tribes, where they are in contact, live for the most part in 
hold good a state of mutual friendship. . . + To judge from ordinary 
S2- accounts in popular works, one would imagine that the 
rudrii ..various tribes were m a state of constant hostility. Nothing 
COuld ^ furth ^ r from the truth,” 1 Again, no race of men 
<irw Hves under such hard conditions as the Eskimo and the 
Fuegiaus | nowhere Is the struggle for existence sharper 
than in the frozen regions of the Arctic circle or on the 
desolate snow-beaten, rain-drenched coasts of Ticrra del 
Fucgo. Nowhere, Accordingly, should we expect to find 
more fierce and relentless warfare waged than between 
neighbouring groups of the miserable inhabitants of these 
inhospitable lands. Bui on the contrary both of these races 
..are reported to be ignorant of war,* 

}* lS P r °bably n( > mere accident that two of the most 
wfwme pacific races of the world, the Eskimo of the Arctic regions 
tanHuT lodas of Southern India, neither of whom are 

known to have ever engaged in war, should at the same 
of ^ a ^° the most immoral races on record, as 

■™*l cotint immorality in sexual matters. The reason is 

simple. Both these tribes appear to be almost free from 
that passion of sexual jealousy which has always been one 


jcnEousy 

•urmrijr 

IbttlL 


1 SpcwtT and tikllcn, 

Trifaff of dVrjf/ sihiifrufta. p r ]|, 

Comjjdfc id , A'nJipf 7riAft nf Central 
Australia, p. } 2 ; » An a E ecieml rate 
she native* axe kindly dbjjertd to 
another* tbit is of coarse within Lhe 
liraitH tif iheif own tribe, 4 nd+ where 
tWEi iribes come into contact with one 
another on the border bnd of iheir 
respective lemlori^ there die same 
amicable feelings are maintained be¬ 
tween. the memtw« the two. There 
is bo inch ihlng ns one trilc being in 
a cci ns tacit slate ef enmity with one 
AnciliHa- iq far at these ocnind tribes are 
MOCTnwd 1 ' Elsewhere Ptaf, Iktilwm 
Spwcar obsum : ' 1 Luriouily Motjch, 
^e lind, judi^ictg E?jr such account* e» 
we have of litem, that there was much 
rcrore humility amah^l the much-modi- 
fiftl groups of tribes to the south- 
eastern part of the Continent iban there 
is to-day UKttgi* the much more 
primitive tribes oF I he centre." See 
his Presided Ltol Address, "ToEejnbm 


in. AlltnHi, 1 ' Tratuatt&ms t[f ikt 
Awtrfdarian Ass&ioiwn /er ikt AJ- 
r xnctmtHf of Sckntti Dunedin, 1904. 
P 41 ^ 

3 Ah to the Kskixm* see J. Deniker. 
Tkt Rvifi of J/dn, p, 531, Speaking 
"I the VagljaiM nf Tie Era del l r uegn 
Mr. ^rid^e*, quoted liy Dr. E. Wester- 
march, ihihrj if //mwah Jforn^t r 
p. 4&6k toys t “ W« unknown., 
though tighlifigs were frequent, but 
wotcicn look \xnrt in ihem as energetie- 
ally as the men, and: stiflfefed equally 
wleIi l hens- if any thins; more. 7 ' Smd- 
tarly (he members iif the French cx> 
P^lIm F.ini E»j Cepe Horn report that 
*< there are never expeditions of war 
atpenu the Vjgtwift, but I hey are very 
touchy and therefore Inclined! to quirteh 
anil lirawls.” See Aft*tioit itifHfiffttt 
€*/> firm, rdtfj - A* 

An/kroj^U^it, £fknograpkfr r par t\ 
HyndeSp j, Deniker (j^ris, iSgi). 
p. JU- 
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of the most fruitful causes of dissension and quarrelling of 
secret murder and open war among mankind. While we 
gratefully acknowledge the domestic happiness of which the 
love of the sexes is a principal source, we must not blind 
ourselves to the heavy price of sorrow,, tears, and blood by 
which that domestic happiness has been bought 1 

Thus neither a general preponderance of the female Thu 
sex over the mate nor a general state of hostility between 
neighbouring groups can be assumed to be characteristic rau on 
of primitive human society. Now' McLennan^ theory of _ J 
exogamy w p as based on these assumptions, anil if they are 
unproved the theory must rank as an hypothesis insufficiently 
supported by the facts. 

Hut even if for^hc sake of argunVnt we suppose withj ■: 
McLennan that primitive savage communities regularly ^“ tLlc 
suffer from a scarcity of women and arc constantly at war 
with each other, it may still be maintained that under these ^ 
assumed conditions the rise of exogamy would be neither ' Lri Li |! 

, . , * . - r ,|lVf ' : 

necessary nor probable. It would not be necessary : for it ^ ng .i 

women were scarce in any group, some of the men of that lhiH 
group might prefer to do without wives rather than incur 
the risk of extermination by capturing them from their 
neighbours. In point of fact this is what happened among ihdr 
mas^y tribes of the Australian aborigines, who, as we have r 

seen, lived on friendly terms with each other. Speaking of mitfn 


i A> ihc TchLis. El]di moral Jaxity 
iMilI their freedom frcirn jealousy*. see 
a bo ve, rftL ii. ppiL 2j.6 P -64 i$. As m 
ihe Eskimo it may suffice so ■‘(Dole a 
from Captain G. F. Lyon “i 
Fri+'nts Jimrn&t (r^mduPt PP- 

- 355 S " Even those men ami 
wanum who wfern meal fond of each 
other, have no scrupln on [he *£ute of 
MtiHl infidelity, and the huslvind is 
willingly a parkier la hii OTft ihmur. 
A wnwian details hef intrigues Eo her 
hm bam! with She mosl perftci tincan- 
eifn, will also aniSKf |o any chartfe 
of the kind unde before ? ftusneiroui 
;i-> 4 c nihlii^e of jiciipEe, Hiuhfilfdft 
prostitute wives. brother* sipiccs. and 
pa serif* daughter*. without showing 
the least ipr of shame, fs is con¬ 
sidered extremely fnrm% far I wo fn«i 


to CKdlnPgc wives foe a day or two* 
nn-l the request if ftt&etkKS tt!4i4je try 
the women tiwnsdves. . . . When 
par ties are *m\ Mhin^ %udh young 
men ni are at home make no scruple 
af inlrijumfi »'iih tnhuri 1 wive*, yet iF 
1 he juju rt'd husband heart of it, it give-: 
him tittle- or n0 mMffaw. Divorced 
w.imen and widows* and even yunn^ 
and well-looking gif'll are equally 
Liberal of their [nrrain*. There i* mie 
very remarkable fact aisauhed to Lhli 
yeneral depravity, which I hat we 
never heard nf any quarrels arising 
r^peeiing women, afHl this may be 
attribute! I ir> the men being imalljr 
TisiarEj.LLiLnLcii with t&eh a passion 
av lt*«e, of iti frequent altefrhfii, 
jealousy.* 
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*r£.£„ ( the nat, ' vcs who inhabited the great lacustrine and riverine 
»«** depression of the Lower Murray, Lower Lachlan, and Lower 
iWurih^ 1 " Rivers, a we I Lin formed writer, tv ho knew the 

riikT , r aborigines before they were contaminated by contact with 
flfeiii] L '[ing ^ le "‘hites, tells us that " fathers of grown-up sons frequently 
“•w™ exchange their daughters for wives, not for their sons, 
ini«“ th " however, but for themselves, even although they already 
have two or three. Cases of this kind are indeed very hard 
for the sons, but being aboriginal law they must bear it as 
best they can, and that too without murmur; and to make 
the matter harder still to bear, the elders of a tribe will not 
allow the young men to go olT to other tribes to steal wives 
for them selves, as such measures would be the certain means 
pf entailing endless fc 3 ds with their accompanying bloodshed, 
in the attempts that would surely be made with the view of 
recovering the abducted women," 1 To the same effect 
another writer on the Australian aborigines tells us that 
"at present, as the stealing of a woman from a neighbouring 
trtbe would involve the whole tribe of the thief in war for 
his sole benefit, and as the possession of the woman would 
lead to constant attacks, tribes set themselves very generally 
against the practice,” * 

Again, when women arc scarce an obvious expedient 
*"«• for remedying' the deficiency without incurring the enmity 
WVrf.il - of neighbouring groups by the capture of wives is for several 
Tncn to share wife, [fence with tribes of pacific temper 
wife' m y* c natural outcome of a numerical preponderance of males 
1S not Cxo £ am y but polyandry ; indeed McLennan himself 
laihu admitted that polyandry may thus retard or even prevent 
the establishment of cxoi-amv* In n. T n Jaila 
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from them. The same observation applies to the Tibetans, 
The severe climate and barren nature of the country m which 
they live render a targe increase of population undesirable 
if not impossible* and the prudent inhabitants have takeji 
measures to prevent It by consigning many of their women to 
nunneries and by sharing the remainder among polyandrous 
groups of husbands. Apart from the scarcity of women 
thus artificially created it is said that in every Tibetan 
family there are more males than females, 1 Vet being a 
peaceful people they have never sought to furnish themselves 
with wives and booty by preying on their neighbours : with 
them* as with the Todas, a dearth of women has not given 
rise to a systematic capture of women and hence to 
exogamy* Indced^the evidence addheed by McLennan ; 
seems quite Inadequate to support his Inference, that a 
systematic capture of women has been common among 
mankind and that it has exercised a momentous influence 


on the development of marriage^ Even in Australia* the 
classical land of exogamy as well as of totem Ism, though 
the practice exists, it is a rare and exceptional mode of 
obtaining a wife,* 

But the fatal objection to McLennan*? theory is that T Ao 4 if 
even if w r e grant him all his premises* the conclusion does K ^ rcE m 


not follow from It Let us suppose that a tribe has many 
males and few female?* that the tribesmen are of a warlike 
and predatory character and surrounded by hostile tribes* 
whom they systematically plunder of their women. Still 
this does not explain why, because their own women are 
few in number, the men should abdicate the use of them 
entirely As a rule die scarcity' of an article enhances 
its value ; why should it be different with women P On 
McLennan*? theory the scarcity of an article ought. 


1 F, Du I lasMc, 'Thr I/ititty 

if CJkuM iLwvkm, i?4i)* fv. 444^ 

* J. I-. McbniuA, SiuJiit in 
.4 Mn'rat HirtP*? l#SG). pp- 

31-49, No <Jiiy|i| she rvktenee could 
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instead of enhancing its value, to deprive it of all value 
whatever and decide the people who suffer from the 
scarcity to make no use of what they have, hut to be- 
borrow, or steal the article from their neighbours But it’ 
is absurd to suppose that men will renounce the use of the 
little they have got merely because it is little and because 
other people have more of it. in the British Islands at the 
present day the supply of home-grown com and meat is 
totally inadequate to feed the existing population and 
immense quantities of foreign corn and meat have to be im¬ 
ported to make good the deficiency. But the importation of 
American wheat and Australian mutton shews no tendency 
o induce such a decided preference for these articles that 
? B ^ m ^“ pb ° n f ^lish wheat and-English mutton bv 
the English people is likely in time to be prohibited under 
pam of death. \et that is what on McLennan'* theory of 
exogamy we ought to expect. An hypothesis which logically 
leads to such a conclusion may safely be dismissed as 
unsatisfactory. 

assi.^ US ^ ICLen " anS thc0iy of the ori * in of oogamy 
assumes the existence of conditions which have not been 

proved to exist; and even if we grant all its assumptions 

fads to give a reasonable and probable solution of the 
problem. 

An entirely different theory has been proposed by Dr. 
Ldward Uestermarck. He finds the origin of exogamy in 

interco m * ,nn ^ * vmt ° n to "triage sexual 
intercourse m general between persons who have lived 

.WeV‘ S er fr ° tI] C ' ldY yOUth ' and hc RU PP OSC5 'hat 

monl W ° ' iVC C,OS ^ ^^hcr are com- 

monly blood relations, the instinct in question finally took 

the form of an aversion to marriage with near kin. To 
quote his latest exposition of his view: 

- r pointed out that there is an innate aversion to 

beCv T n pcrsons ,ivin - vej y 

together firom early youth, and that, as such persons are 

dTowVT hybl00d ’ thfs fedin fr would naturally 

displa> itself m custom and law as a horror or intercourse 

taecn near km. Indeed, an abundance of ethnographical 
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facts seem to indicate that it Is not in the first place by I*™., 
the degrees of consanguinity; but by the close living together, 
that prohibitory laws against intermarriage are determined* iwr-m^ up 
Thus many peoples have a rule of 1 exogamy 1 which does^f'^" 
not depend 011 kinship at all h but on purely local consider'd- 
tions, all the members of a horde or village* though not 
related by blood, being forbidden to intermarry. The Ww>r| 
prohibited degrees are very differently defined in the 
customs or laws of different nations, and it appears that Lm!3n,rl 
the extent to which relatives are prohibited from inter- si^ frm 
marrying ts nearly connected with their dose living together . 11 ,h 
Very often the prohibitions against incest are more or less 
one-sided, applying more extensively either to the relatives ™ r 
on the father's sid^ir to those on the mother's, according 
as descent is reckoned through men or women* Now, 
since the line of descent is largely connected with local 
relationships, ive may reasonably infer that the same local 
relationships exercise a considerable influence on the table 
of prohibited degrees. However, in a large number of 
cases prohibitions of intermarriage are only indirectly 
influenced by the close living together. Aversion to the 
intermarriage of persons who live in intimate connection 
with one another has called forth prohibitions of the inter¬ 
marriage of relations ; and, as kinship is traced by means 
of a system of names, the name comes to be considered 
identical with relationship. This system is necessajily one¬ 
sided. Though it will keep up the record of descent either 
on the male or female side, it cannot do both at once \ and 
the line which has not been kept up by such means of record, 
even where It is recognised as a line of relationship, is natur¬ 
ally more or less neglected and soon forgotten. Hence the 
prohibited degrees frequently extend very far on the one 
side—to the whole clan — but not cm the other- , - , 

" The question arises —How has thi" instinctive aversion Accordant 
to marriage and sexual intercourse in general between ^ 
persons living closely together from early youth originated ?*iui»h«u 
I have suggested that it may be the result of natural 
selection. Darwin's careful studies of the effect-, or emss- n,iturni 
and self-fertilisation in the vegetable kingdom, the consensus JT n w' 
of opinion among eminent breeders, and experiments made ,njffij K a 
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Jj™ w ' th rat3 . rabbits, and other animals, have proved that setf- 
■a t* fertilisation of plants and close interbreeding of animats are 
!"*r“ m0re or IcHS in J un ' ou ^ to the species; and it seems highly 
probable that the evil chiefly results from the fact that the 
uniting sexual elements were not sufficiently differentiated. 
Now it is impossible to believe that a physiological law 
which holds good of the rest of the animal kingdom, as 
also ot plants, would not apply to man as well. But it is 
difficult to adduce direct evidence for the evil effects of 
consanguineous marriages. We cannot expect very con¬ 
spicuous res nits from other alliances than those between 
Lhe nearest relatives—between brothers and sisters, parents 
and children,—and the injurious results even of such unions 
would not necessarily;appear at once. J he closest kind of 
intermarriage which we have opportunities of studying is 
that between first cousins. Unfortunately, the observations 
hitherto made on the subject arc far from decisive. Yet 
a is noteworthy that of all the writers who have dis¬ 
cussed it the majority, and certainly not the least able of 
them, have expressed their belief in marriages between 
first cousins being more or less unfavourable to the offspring ; 
and no evidence which can stand the test of scientific 
investigation has hitherto been adduced against this view. 
-Moreover, we have reason to believe that consanguineous 
marriages are much more injurious in savage regions, where 
the struggle for existence is oRen very- severe, than they have 
proved to be in civilised societies, especially as it is among 
the well-to-do classes that such marriages occur most 
frequently* 

these facts into consideration, I am inclined 
Ltm,r n* to think that consanguineous marriages are in some way or 
other detrimental to the species. And here [ find a ijuite 
[h ,- sufficient explanation of the horror of incest ; not because 
™ [ *, lan at an ear] >' sta ^ c recognised the injurious influence of 
close intermarriage, but because the law of natural selection 
wtuth imU tnust ‘^Vtably have operated. Among the ancestors of 
ite inwtaci man, as among other animals, there was no doubt a time 
Roriwhfcb *‘ hcn td ood - relations hip was no bar to sexual intercourse 
But ^nations, here as elsewhere, would naturally present 
themselves—we know how extremely liable to variations the 
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scxikil instinct Is; and thuHc of our ancestors who avoided in ihe 
in-and-in breeding would survive, while the others would 
gradually decay and ultimately perish. Thus a sentiment 
would be developed which would be powerful enough, as a 
rule, to prevent injurious unions. Of course it would display 
itself, not as an innate aversion to sexual connections with 
near relatives as such, but as* an aversion on the part of 
individuals to union with others with whom they lived ; but 
these, as a matter or fact, would be blood "relations, so that 
the result would be the survival of the fittest Whether mar 
inherited this sentiment from the predecessors from whom he 
sprang, or whether it was developed after the evolution of 
distinctly human qualities we cannot know. It must have 
arisen at a stage rjjien family tics became comparatively 
strong, and children remained with their parents until the* 
age of puberty nr even longer And exogamy, resulting 
from a natural extension of this sentiment to a larger group, 
would arise when single families united into hordes .'' 1 

To complete this statement of*Dr. Wes term arek's theory i>. 
it should be added that by marriage he means monogamy, 
that is, *' a more or less durable connection between male and ihm 


female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation till after 

the birth of the offspring" ; : that ■'monogamy prevailed iim= ij K 

almost exclusively among our earliest human ancestors " 

and that “in all probability there has been no stage ofhumai 

human development when marriage has not existed, and that h.-.'h»^ rl 

the father has always been, as a rule, the protector of his tilc J"-" 1 - 1 - 

g&BXHU 

pali'tujt’h-il] 

1 Edfrnrdl WcsiirinsEJiffkp Tfc Or^t* mme excilnil by ^tnn K e fenuic* ih&ti family 
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family. Human marriage appears* then, to be an inheritance 
from some ape-like progenitor ." 1 

Thus in Dr. Westermunck's opinion the monogamous 
patriarchal family has always been the normal type of 
married life from the very beginning of human history, 
though with the progress of civilisation the marriage bond 
has generally become more durable than it was amongst 
our earliest ancestors.' 

Th«-chief The fundamental difficulty in the way of accepting 
r^Df^ r - ^ estermarck's theory appears to be analogous to the one 
We*[ it- which besets the theory of McLennan. Even if we grant 

"hi aJI the premises, the conclusion does not seem to follow 

ihat iuiw necessarily from them. Suppose we admit* as there seems 
W " to be some ground fry' doing, that thcrqjs a natural aversion 
mvr*i >n n* to, or at least a want of inclination for, sexual intercourse 
between persons who have been brought up closely together 
hi from early youth, it remains difficult to understand how this 

imcTSf could have been changed into something very different, 

m^ n t<J namC b T an aversion to sexual intercourse with persons near 
hriwn^ of kin. This change from local exogamy to kinship 
^jj l n " exogamy Is dearly the crucial point of the whole theory, 

in ruhcr Vet Dn Wcstcrmarck docs not attempt to demonstrate it 
h.i^Lx^i Kc takes it Tor granted as a transition that would be made 
riDtftrajr naturally and perhaps unconsciously. Yet if the natural 
Mo U 1 ^ n d instinctive aversion, as Dr, Western!arck admits, is not 
kin-iiilrp to marriage with persons of the same blood but only to 
r k u marriage with persons who has r c long lived together in the 
same place, why should tins aversion have m entirely changed 
its character that it is now directed far more strongly against 
consanguineous marriages than against marriages with house¬ 
mates ? if the root of the whole matter is a horror of marriage 
between persons who have always lived with each other, how 
comes it that at the present day that horror has been w eakened 
into a mere general preference for marriage with persons whose 

3 EL Wcs^nruiicL, /fitfajy vj . , , The Vie llh^S fcftjrt icjpelhCT hu*- 
ilunix-,n ,1/iirt/ii^, p> Jo. CoiiprL- I him] and wife, parcius and chitilttn, 
id. p. 5jS: ,+ All ihc evidertec was-, if mi the Oflly, m 1c«st the 
iL-nilSi t ct show that among -principal Coctof in the carlicsE Hrtus of 
our earliest human MHOeHOi* ill* family, itinh's social life, Human tnarria^c^ in 
not the L-filic, [nTiiieil the nucleus of all ptot-alnlitv* is an inherit±ei^ in mi 
rk'«y social grtinip,. and,, in ttwtiyca***, some Ape-like luflfifftibr.” 
was itself perfrap* the tmly soeaaT ^ri.iip, * E, VVesternLaick. if, tff T p, 549, 
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attractions have not been blunted by long familiarity ? For 
ive may safely affirm that if the deep horror which 
Dr. Wcstcrmarck assumes as the ultimate origin of exogamy 
ever existed, it no longer exists at the present day. Neither, 
sentiment nor law forbids the marriage of persons who have 
been brought up from childhood together, and such marriages 
are probably not uncommon. Why then should the patent 
sentiment have grown so feeble while its bastard offspring 
has grown so strong? Why should the marriage of a 
brother with a sister, or of a mother with a son, excite the 
deepest detestation, furnish the theme for the most moving 
tragedy, and be most sternly forbidden by the law, while the 
origin of it alh the marriage between housemates, should 
excite at most a mtl 4 - surprise too slight probably to suggest 
even a subject for a farce, and should be as legitimate in the 
eye of the Saw among all civilised nations as any other 
marriage? This Dr. YVestemiarck has yet to explain, and 
till he does so satisfactorily we must pronounce that the 
chain of reasoning by which he supports his theory breaks 
down entirety at the crucial point. 

Quite apart from this fundamental difficulty, it is not 
easy to see why any deep human Instinct should need to be 
reinforced by law. 1 here is no law commanding men to 
eat and drink or forbidding them to put their hands in the 
fire. Men eat and drink and keep their hands out of the 
fire Instinctively for fear of natural not legal penalties* 
which would be entailed by violence done to these instincts. 
The law only forbids men to do what their instincts incline 
them to do ; what nature itself prohibits and punishes, it 
would be superfluous for the law to prohibit and punish. 
Accordingly we may always safely assume that crimes for¬ 
bidden by law are crimes which many men have a natural 
propensity to commit. If there was no such propensity 
there would be no such crimes, and if no such crimes were 
committed what need to forbid them ? Instead of assuming! 
therefore, from the legal prohibition of incest that there is a 
natural aversion to incest, we ought rather to assume that 
there is a natural instinct in favour of it, and that if the law 
represses it, as it represses other natural instinct a, it docs 
so because civilised men have come to the conclusion that 

if 
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the satis Taction of these natural instincts is detrimental to 
the general interests of society. 

Lastly it may be observed that Dr. Westerrnarck's 
theory of the origin of exogamy appears to suffer from a 
weakness which has of late years vitiated other speculations 
as to the growth of human institutions. It attempts to 
explain that growth too exclusively from physical and 
biological causes without taking into account the factors of 
intelligence, deliberation, and will. It is too much under 
the influence of Darwin, or rather it has extended Darwin's 
methods to subjects which only partially admit of such 
treatment Because, in treating of the physical evolution of 
mans body and Ivis place in the animal creation, Darwin 
rightly reckoned only with physical an ^biological causes, it 
has seemed to some enquirers into the history of mans 
social evolution that they will best foliow his principles and 
proceed most scientifically if they also reckon with nothing 
else; They forget the part that human thought and will 
have played in moulding human destiny. They would 
write the history of man without taking into account the 
things that make him a man and discriminate him from the 
lower animals. To do this is, to adopt a common compari¬ 
son, to write the play of Hamht without the Prince of 
Denmark. It is to attempt the solution of a complex 
problem while ignoring the principal factor which ought to 
enter into the calculations, It is, as I have already said, 
not science but a bastard imitation of it L For true science 
reckons with all the elements of the problem which a sets 
itself to solve* and it remembers that these elements may 
differ widely with the particular nature of the subject under 
in vesti gat ton. It does not insist on reducing the hetero¬ 
geneous at all costs to the homogeneous, the multiformity 
of fact to the uniformity of theory. It is cautious of trans- 
ferring to one study the principles and methods which are 
appropriate to another* In part Ecu far the science which 
deals with human society will not, if it is truly scientific* 
omit to reckon with the qualities which distinguish man 
from the beasts. 

Besides the particular difficulties which encumber Ur. 

1 See above, tul j, p. jSl 
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Wftstcrmarck h s theory of exogamy liis general view of the ****■♦ 
history of marriage is open to very serious objections, If u rV ^ 
the normal human family from the earliest times down to 
the present day has been the monogamous patriarchal family family wu 
with the father as guardian of his own children, how comes 
it that throughout a large part of mankind, especially among ..3 mother- 
savages, descent has been traced through the mother and^.’!^ lhr 
not through the father; dial property, where it exists, has of n,r 
been inherited from her and not from him ; and that the 
guardian of the children has not been their father but early 
their mother - ' brother ? To these questions Dr. Wes ter march KIC “ V * 
makes no satisfactory answer, 1 and I do not see how on his 
hypothesis a satis factory answer is possible. The system of 
mother-kin and deposition of the* mother's brother in, 
savage and barbarous society are formidable obstacles to a 
theory which represents patriarchal monogamy as the primi¬ 
tive and generally persistent form of the family for the 
whole human race. Further, it is to be remembered that 
Dr. Westmnarck’s theory was formulated, at a time when it 
was still possible to affirm that " there docs not seem to be 
a single people which has not made the discovery of father¬ 
hood.” 1 Now, however, we know that many tribes of 
Central and Northern Australia, who practise exogamy in 
its most rigid form, are still wholly ignorant of the fact of 
physical paternity; 1 from which we may safely infer that 
physical paternity was equally unknown to the still more 
primitive savages with whom the system of exogamy origi¬ 
nated. Such ignorance is not indeed fatal to the mere 
existence of a monogamous family of the type supposed by 
Dr Westermarck ; for the connubial relations of the husband 
to his wife need not be affected by it, and even the social 
bond which unites him to his children is not necessarily 
dissolved because he happens to be unaware of the bodily 
relation in which he stands to them. Hut surely the social 
tie must at least be sensibly weakened when its physical 
basis is unknown. 

1 E. WtttenMJCfc, liiitrrr Hutvm (London, 1891), P- 
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i- A theory of exogamy entirely different from the prtN 

Swrvtif 1 ' ceding theories has been put forward by Professor Km lie 
cxo^uDy. Durkhcirn. He would derive exogamy from a religious 
th!u DM * $entimcnt based on certain occult or magical virtues which 
twjfrmt the savage attributes to blood, above all to the meratruous 
ran blood of women. 1 Hus religious reverence or awe for 
b|ooc * ** lts ttirn traced by Professor Durkheim to 
ibe bl«d totermsm, which Is, on his view, the ultimate source of 
tltl'Z,- WMgarray/ According to him, the totem is not only the 
dan. ancestor but the god of every true totem ic clan ; all the 
forth* 1 * members of the clan are derived from him and share his 
divine substance. "The totemic being is immanent m the 
clait ¥ he is incarnate in every individual, and it Is in the 
whidu blood that he resides: He is himself the blood. Hut while 
m&n^oHd he is an ancestor, he Is also a god ; born the protector of 
invrauii ^ c the object of a veritable worship ; he is the 

n;-^(js>ni centra of the religion peculiar to the clan. It is on him 

with ihEA that depend the destinies of individuals as well as of the 
whole. Consequently there is a god in each individual 
organism (for he is wholly and entirely in each), and it is in 
the blood that the god resides * from which it follows that 
the blood is a thing divine When it flows, it is the god 
who is spilled. * . . The religious respect which it inspires 
forbids all idea of contact, and s since woman passes, so to 
say, a [Tart of her life in blood, the same feeling extends to 
her, stsynps her with its Empress, and Isolates her." a But a 
totem is only sacred to the members of one totcmic clan ; 
the prohibitions which hedge it round are observed by them 


1 F- Durkbtins, ,fc La Ffuhiljilsun de 
rEcmstc et s** uritnne*/' L'Attn A: 
pxi&fq&t**, i. i l L jjis, rS^K} pp. 170. 

pArtEediriy p, 40 , fH ttaiwrt rf * 
{itfifwt dti ittihnttttli <* in ivnf a M 
tout dt rtjfpwtie" ; alio p, ; 1. " {& 
rtriuj M/aqlt/Mti Atlflhu/fl nu rung- tx* 
phfmtMt ” ,- also p. H1 hi 

prljxp/l neSatl/l ,iit iiJj/q- e ursni a»ttui 
£tr Jfommej i /inUrdirt Omit mtiau tnfrt 
parfutf ,r ; atsu p, 47, ' J unit, ,/^w 
tv*## ateullt t xftri&w? 1) furrgaititmr 
riWtfJir ITT gfaSrtt/, /tyj* iirtftjr 
rrtinJ ttfl* tnh* fu feint riti^ 

frtif&f. U* ptvmhr /ah fit rtrfmm : 
r r tjt Tin Uifi 4 v iji&mt dt /rvAi&i/i&iiJ 
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it. /till th fe nicmtrumtipH ft 
dn feug mtmirmif* 

* E+ P urkhctrru e&* p, 51,'* .1M 

n hi \-trtiis mt^ifuti uttri^uh j an 
sung t.rf'iiqwnt S'iT^St tdm* 
mnt tUn-mimti f Qu'th-tt $m a pu 
di/rt-mfmr hi SAtVt/i /riftli'/rlvi a frfhr 
au hquidt mngpm dr A itrangts prv* 
i i_.il r/pWtf lA fill* pifitinrt if 
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alone. Other people may violate these prohibitions with 
impunity t since the totem is not their totem ; to them there 
is nothing divine in it, they may therefore deal with it as 
the)- please. That is why. according to Professor Durkhcirn, 
a man is forbidden to eat his own totem and to marry a 
woman of his own totcmic dan ; the god of the dan is in 
her, especially in her blood ; hence no man of the clan may 
come into profane contact with a woman of the clan \ above 
all, he may not enter into sexual relations with her, because 
in doing so he would be trespassing on the very spot where 
the divine manifestations of the sacred blood periodically 
occur. But on the other hand a man is free to marry or 
have intercourse with a woman of any totem other than his 
own. since her god-is not his god, artd he is therefore not 
bound to respect the divine life which resides in her blood. 

Thus Professor Durkheim finds the origin or exogamy ™» ^ 
in totem ism, which he regards as a religion or worship of 
the totem. I have already pointed out that such a cotv 
ception of totem ism rests on a fundamental misapprehension 
of the nature of the institution as it exists in fts purity, 
particularly among the Australian aborigines; and I am 11A 
the more concerned to emphasise the mb take because relation 
formerly committed it myself and have drawn I rofossor 
Durkhcirn after me astray.’ Since my original treats on 
toternism. to which Professor Durkheira refers for proof ot 
the worship of the totem, was published, the evidence as 
to the system has been greatly enlarged. especially by the 
researches of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and when we 
consider all the facts and allow for the inevitable haziness 
and confusion of savage thought on the subject, the con¬ 
clusion to which the facts point is that the relation between 
a man and his totem is one of simple friendly equality and 
brotherhood, and by no means one of religious adoration of 
a deity mysteriously incarnate not only in the whole totemtc 
species of animals or plants, but also in the flesh and above 
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all in the blood of every man, woman, and child of the dan. 
A mystical religion of this abstract sort might be appro¬ 
priate enough to sects like the Gnostics, the heirs of an 
ancient civilisation and of a long train of subtle philosophies; 
it is wholly foreign and indeed incomprehensible to the 
simple, concrete modes of thought of a savage, and to 
attribute it to the extremely rude savages with whom the 
system of exogamy must unquestionably have originated 
is to commit the serious mistake of interpreting primitive 
thought in terms of advanced thought; it is to invert the 
order of development, A theory of exogamy which rests 
on such a basis is wholly untenable. 

Apart from the fundamental error which vitiates Pro¬ 
fessor Durkhcim's ingenious speculation on this subject he 
seems me, fallen into others hardly less serious, 
timiiru importance which he assigns to menstruation as a 

[> n ncipat factor in determining exogamy appears altogether 
iiion. wMch exaggerated. Indeed it is very hard to see how the awe or 
to turn horror which savages unquestionably entertain for mtnstru- 
° US blw3dl can havc had anything whatever to do with 
ejKftiLmy, exogamy. The essence of exogamy is a discrimination 
between women who are marriageable and women who are 
not marriageable; but all women menstruate; how then 
can the fact of menstruation serve to discriminate marriage¬ 
able from non-marriageable women, in other words, how can 
it explain exogamy ? We cannot explain a specific differ¬ 
ence by means of a generic attribute : menstruation is a 
generic attribute of all women ; how then can it be invoked 
to explain the specific difference which exogamy makes 
between marriageable and non-marriageable women? If 
the awe or horror of menstruous blood js a reason for avoid¬ 
ing marriage with any woman, it is a reason for avoiding 
marriage with all women, since all women menstruate The 
logical conclusion from such premises is not exogamy but 

1 I am not Ukcty lo ttodtr-otfauc 
the for« ufarj influence of ihii horror, 
as I wa* p 1 bdtevev ainooE th* to 
firaw aftenitVm to at, anti |o illut^lc 
if lijf a lurjpc array af f&hts clrawn from 
many putx of ihe «oi]d {Ti* Geld** 
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celibacy, Jn short, menstruation appears to be wholly 
irrelevant to the question of exogamy . 1 

Again, Professor Diirkhdm errs in confusing exogamous 
classes or phra tries with totemic clans ; he is of opinion 
that the exogamous class or phratty is nothing but an ^ f ™" 
original or primary totemic dan which has become sub- 
divided into a number of secondary totemic clans.* It 15 
the more incumbent on me to correct this confusion becaused a n,*h|ch 
1 fear I am again at least partly responsible for it. In my ' r 
original treatise, ToUmism , 1 maintained the view °f*«* 
exogamous classes or phratrics which was adopted somc^ 
ten "years later by Professor Durkheim. But the new 
evidence given to the world by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
in the year aftcr^’rofessor Durkhciu. had published his 
theory induced me to abandon that view ; it convinced me 
that, so far as Australia at least is concerned, exogamous 
classes or phratries are a totally different social organisation 
from totemic clans, that they are later in origin than the 
totemic clans, and have been superposed upon them ■ and 
that wc shall never understand the relation of totemism to 
exogamy so long as we identify these two disparate institu¬ 
tions, the totemic dan and the exogamous class, in other 
words, so long as we suppose that totemic clans have been 
from the outset exogamous , 1 As Professor Durkheim 
adheres to the old view after the publication of the new 
evidence/ I am compelled to dissent from him on this as 
well as on the other points which 1 have indicated. 


A theory of the origin of exogamy different from all the 
preceding theories was suggested by the eminent American ^ 
ethnologist, L. H. Morgan, to whom we owe the discovery ol ^ rf 
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the classifiestoiy system of relationship. Unlike the other 
writers, whose hypothec have been set forth, Morgan lived 
for many years on intimate terms with savages who still 
practised both totem ism and exogamy ; and in approaching 
the problem his practical familiarity with exogamous com¬ 
munities gave him a decided advantage over enquirers who 
lad no such first-hand knowledge of the institution they dis 
cussed It is significant that while Morgan's conclusions 
have been commonly rejected by anthropologists of the 
study, they have been accepted by men who have personally 
investigated to tern ism and exogamy among those tribes in 
which the two institutions still exist in the greatest perfec¬ 
tion. i\o men have done more to advance our knowledge 
of exogamy than Messrs. Ilowitt, Fison^Spcnccr, and Gillen 
tiave done by their researches among the Australian 
aborigines; and their agreement with Morgan’s opinion on 
the origin of the institution furnishes at least a certain pre¬ 
sumption in favour of its truth. 

Morgan held that sexG.il promiscuity prevailed univers¬ 
ally at a very- early period of human history, and that 
exogamy was instituted to prevent the marriage or cohabha- 

««■.<* 2 ? u* 1 °^ reIatl °^ especially of brothers with sisters. 
msiJTiLig'c u * ^ „ had been common under the preceding conditions, 1 
* explainable,” he says, "and only explainable in its 
hic^\ on S tri - 35 a reformatory movement to break up the inter- 

^ m ^ 0fbr0 °f, relatJ V ^ ™ d P^ticularly of brother, and 
r*r brotiiwt sl compelling them to marry out of the tribe who 

WCrC 7 nStl ' tutCfJ 5uch ** * band of consanguine*. It will be 
»hichw -f Cn at °nce that with the prohibition of intermarriage in 
the tribe this result was finally and permanently effected. 

I y this organization the cohabitation of brothers and sisters 
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was permanently abolished p since they were necessarily of in * 
the same tribe h whether descent was in the male or 
female line. ... ft struck at the roots of promiscuous *^^1 pm 
intercourse by abolishing its worst features, and thus became " *" 1111 '' 
a powerful movement towards the ultimate realization of 
marriage between single pairs and the trite family state, 1 ' 1 

This view furnishes, t believe, tlie true key to the whole Thi* vw* 
system of exogamy, it was suggested to Morgan by his '',J^ ±h 
study of the classifkatory system of relationship in Its j^ 1 " 1 
various forms particularly by a comparison of the Polynesian L r..iL K u 
form with the A si a tic and American forms. - ’ It in true that ■* nriisn^i 

by ertv In v, 

he appears to have erred in treating the Polynesian form as kiiow 
primitive and as evidence of the former cohabitation df nflhr 

1 - # a, 1 ■si, 1 '.! ratoui 

brothers with sister^. whereas there arc grounds for thinking 4 
that the Polynesian form is on the contrary decadent, and ^ .’’i".,- m 
that the former cohabitation of brothers with sisters cannot abm^ne . 
be inferred from it. s Hut white his theory has certainly 
been weakened at an important point by the correction of 
this error, it has on the other hand teen greatly strengthened 
by the additional knowledge which we have since acquired 
of the social organisation of the Australian aborigines- 
These very primitive savages have carried out the principle 
of exogamy with a practical ingenuity and a logical 
thoroughness and precision such as no other known race of 
men exhibit in their marriage system ; and accordingly a 
study of their matrimonial institutions, which have been 
accurately described by highly competent observers, affords 
a better insight into the meaning of exogamy than can be 
obtained elsewhere. It b accordingly to Australia that we 
must look for a solution of the enigma of exogamy as well 
as of totem ism. 

Full details as to the Australian systems of marriage ^ 
have already been laid before the reader, and I have ex- 
hibited their general principles in nut line so as to bring out -■^ 


clearly their aim and purpose. 4 We have £Cen that these .u, X r. 

fall into a series of varying complexity uf,h * 
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from the two-class system, which is the simplest, Eo the 
eight-class system, which is the most complex, with a four- 
class system occupying an intermediate position between the 
two extremes. All three systems—the two-class system, the 
four-class system* and the eight-class system—are compatible 
either with male or with female descent; and in fact the 
two-class system and the four-class system are actually found 
sometimes with male and sometimes with female descent* 
while on the other hand the eight-class system has hitherto 
been discovered with male descent only. Further* I pointed 
out that these three systems appear to have been produced 
by a series of successive bisections of die community* the 
two-cEass system resulting from the first bisection, the four- 
□class system resulting from the second bisect ion* and the 
eight-class system resulting from the third bisection. Further, 
we saw that the effect of these successive bisections of the 
community into exogamous classes, with their characteristic 
rules of descent, was to bar the marriage of persons 
whom the natives regard as too near of kin* each new* 
bisection striking out a fresh list of kinsfolk from the 
number of those with whom marriage might be lawfully 
contracted ; and as the effect produced by these means is in 
accordance with the deeply-rooted opinions and feelings of 
the natives on the subject of marriage, we appear to be 
jlistiBed in inferring that each successive bisection of the 
community was deliberately instituted for the purpose 
of preventing the marriage of near kin. In no other way 
does it seem possible to explain in alt its details a system 
at once so complex and so regular. It is hardly too much 
to affirm that no other human institution bears the impress 
of ddiberaie design stamped on it more clearly than the 
exogamous classes of the Australian aborigines. To suppose 
that they have originated through a series of undesigned 
coincidences* and that they only subserve by accident the 
purpose which they actually fulfil and ivhich is cordially 
approved of by the natives themselves, is to tax our 
credulity almost as heavily as it tvould be to suppose 
that the complex machinery of a watch has come to¬ 
gether without human design by a mere fortuitous con¬ 
course of atoms, and that the purpose w r hich it serves of 
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marking time on the dial, and for the sake of which the 
owner of the watch carries it about with him, is simply an 
accidental result of its atomic configur&tiotir The attempt 
in the name of science to eliminate human will and purpose 
from the history of early human institutions fails disastrously 
when the attempt is, made upon the marriage system of the 
Australian aborigines* 1 

We have seen* first* that the efleet of the two-class Elf«u 
system 3s to bar the marriage of brothers with sisters m 
every case > but not in all cases the marriage of parents with four-dm*. 
children, nor the marriage of certain first cousins, namely, 
the children of a brother and of a sister respectively \ second, * 7 * Cn ** 
that the effect of the four-class system is to bar the marriage 
of brothers with sisters and of parents vftlh children in every* 
case, but not the marriage of first cousin^ the children of a 
brother and of a sister respectively; thirdly, that the effect 
of the eight-class system is to bar the marriage of brothers 
with sisters* of parents with children and of first cousins, the 
children of a brother and of a sister respectively. 1 

Hence if we arc right in assuming that these three Ttw it* 
marriage systems were instituted successively and in 
order for the purpose of effecting just w hat they do effect, it 
follows that the two-class system was instituted to prevent 
the marriage of brothers with sisters; that the four-class 
system was instituted to prevent the marriage of parents j n An 
with children; and that the eight-class system was instituted 
to prevent the marriage of certain first cousins, the children mauTLipr 
of a brother and a sister respectively, the marriage of all 
other first cousins (the children of two brothers or of two TV 
sisters) having been already prevented by the institution of (N-m: .ituL 
the two-class system. 3 If this inference is correct, we see 
that in Australia exogamy originated, just as Morgan ui BEST il* 
supposed, in an attempt to prevent the marriage of brothers 
with sisters, and that the prohibitions of marriage with 

1 We have seen (rot. i. p. 5I4J *i# Spencci. him Piwidentid 
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parents and with certain first cousins followed later. Thus 
primary prohibition h that of marriage between brothers 
ant ^ 5 < ste rs and not* as might perhaps have been expected, 
rule. between parents and children. hrom this it does not 
necessarily follow that the Australian aborigines entertain a 
deeper horror of incest between brothers and sisters than of 
incest between parents and children. All that wc can fairly 
infer is that before the two-class system was instituted incest 
between brothers and sisters had been commoner than incest 
between parents and children, and that accordingly the first 
necessity was to prevent it The aversion to incest between 
parents and children appears to be universal among the 
Australian aborigines, as well among tribes with two classes 
15 ai31 <>ng tribes wfth four classes, although the two-class 
system itself is not a bar to certain cases of that incest 
Thus we perceive, what it is important to bear steadily in 
mind f that the dislike of certain marriages must always have 
existed in the minds of the people, or at least in the minds 
of their leaders, before that dislike, so to say, received legal 
sanction by being embodied in an exogamous rule. Jn 
democratic societies, like those of the Australian savages, law 
only gives practical effect to thoughts that have been long 
simmedng in the minds of many. This is well exemplified 
in the prohibition of marriage between certain first cousins 
as well as in the prohibition of marriage between parents 
and children. for many Australian tribes dislike and pro* 
hibit all marriages between first cousins, 1 even though they 
have not incorporated that dislike and prohibition in their 
exogamous organisation by adopting the eight-class system, 
which effectually prevents all such marriages. 

- - THe av ™ n ‘ whether instinctive or acquired, to the for- 
iJwwi LUMsfr *™den marriages shews itself markedly En the customs of 
*°™ ] avDjdancc which in many savage communities persons 
vwormtf who stand in the prohibited degrees of kinship or affinity 
Sw other; for the only reasonable 

oinmed explanation of such customs, which we have now traced 
throughout most of the exogamous and totemic tribes of the 
ab«* world, is that they are precautions against unions which the 
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people regard as incestuous. In some Australian tribes person* 
this custom of avoidance is observed between brothers and 
sisters/ although brothers and sisters are universally barred 
to each other in marriage by all the exogamous systems, the 
two-dass system, the four-class system, and the eighth]ass 
system alike. No doubt it is possible theoretically tosunh 
explain this avoidance as merely an dTect of the exesgraous 
prohibition. But this explanation becomes improbable when n»U*±t Lh* 
wc observe that similar customs of mutual avoidance are , hci ; tka uf 
frequently observed towards each other by persons who arc eropngr, 
not barred to each other by the exogamotis rules of the ^""are 
classes. For example, the custom that a man must avoid 
his wile’s mother js observed in Australia by tribes which i, c 
have female descend' as well as by tribes which have male *^ 0 ,^- ^ 
descent ;* yet in tribes which have two classes with female EC* rJth 
descent a woman always belongs to the same exogamous 
class as her daughter, and is therefore theoretically marriage- cxtoupo-u 
able with her daughter s husband. Similarly with first rilk 
cousins, the children of a brother and a sister respectively, 
they are sometimes bound to avoid each other even although 
the exogamous system of the tribe interposes no barrier to 
their union. -1 Hence it is a legitimate inference that in all 
such customs of mutual avoidance between persons who are 
sexually marriageable, but socially un marriageable, with 
each other, we see rather the cause than the effect of 
exogamy, the germ of the institution rather than its fruit. 

That germ, if I am right, is a feeling of dread or aversion to 
sexual union with certain persons, a feeling which has found 
legal or rather custom a iy expression in the exogamous pro¬ 
hibitions. The remarkable fact that the custom of mutual 
avoidance is often observed between adult brothers and 
sisters and between parents and their adult children seems 
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to tell strongly against the view of Dr. Wcstermarck, that 
sexual desire is not naturally excited between persons who 
have long lived together; for no classes of persons usually 
live longer together than brothers with their sisters and 
parents with their children ; none, therefore, should be more 
perfectly exempt from the temptation to incest, none should 
be freer in their social intercourse with each other than 
brothers with sisters and parents with children. That 
freedom indeed exists among all civilised nations, but it 
does not exist among all savages, and the difference in this 
respect between the liberty granted to the nearest relations 
by civilisation and the restrictions imposed on them by 
savagery certainly suggests that the impulse to incest, which 
- [S a,most extinct in higher state of society, is so Tar from 
being inoperative in a lower state of society that very 
stringent precautions are needed to repress it 
r ^ o( 1 llus thc exogamous system of the Australian aborigines, 
forming a graduated series of restrictions on marriage which 
££££ I™" 1 P ro e r «sivejy with the complexity of the system as 

i>r.. j*:rr»i it advances from two through four to eight classes, appears to 
have deliberately devised for the purpose of preventing 
sexual unions which the natives regarded as incestuous. 
The natural and almost inevitable infers tree is that before 
the first bisection of a community into two exog^mom 
classes such incestuous unions between persons near of kin 
especially between blood brothers and sisters, were common * 
m short, that at some period before the rise of exogamy 
barriers between the sexes did not exist, or in other words 
there was sexual promiscuity. Under the influence of 
exogamy, which in one form or another is and probably has 
been for ages dominant in Australia, the age of sexual pro- 
miscuicy belongs to a more or less distant past, but clear 
traces of it survive in the right of intercourse which in many 
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Australian tribes the men exercise over unmarried girls 
before these are handed over to their husbands. 1 That the 
licence granted to men on these occasions is no mere out¬ 
burst of savage 3ust but a relic of an ancient custom is 
strongly suggested by the methodical way in which the right 
is exercised by certain, not all. of the men of the tribe, who 
take their turn in a prescribed and strictly regulated order. 

Thus even these customs are by no means cases or absolutely 
unrestricted promiscuity but taken together with the con¬ 
verging evidence of the series of exogamous classes they 
point decidedly to the former prevalence of far looser 
relations between the sexes than are now to be found among 
any of the Australian aborigines. 

But it must always be borne in mind than In postulating I-i-kv u^h 
sexual promiscuity, or something like it, as the starting-point 
of the present Australian marriage system we affirm nothing 
as to the absolutely primitive relations of the sexes among r ^ 
mankind. All that we can say is that the existing marriage 
customs of the Australian aborigines appear to have sprung b«n 
from an immediately preceding stage of social evolution in 
which marriage, understood as a lasting union between single ntwriutcif 
pair?;, was either unknown or rare and exceptional, and in j^ M,,¥f 
which even the nearest relations were allowed to cohabit 
with each other, But as I have already pointed out/ though 
the Australian savages are primitive in a relative sense by 
comparison with ourselves, they are almost certainly very 
far indeed from being primitive in the absolute sense of the 
word ; on the contrary* there is every reason to think that 
by comparison with truly primaeval man they have made 
immense progress in intelligence, morality, and the arts of 
life. Hence even if it could be proved that before they 
attained to their present level of culture they had passed 
through a lower stage in which marriage as we understand 
it hardly existed, we should have no right to infer that their 
still more remote ancestors had continued tn a state of sexual 
promiscuity ever since man became man by a gradual evolu¬ 
tion from a lower form of animal life* It h no doubt 
interesting to speculate on what may have been the relations 

1 S« above, raL i, pp. ^ abaitw p+ Ij> anti aLtfttc, vol* 

4t9* 499, 545 FP* 34* J ?* 
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of the Imman sexes to each other from the earliest times 
down to the period when savage man emerges on the stage 
of history ; but such speculations are apparently destined to 
remain speculations for ever p incapable of demonstration or 
even of being raised to a high degree of probability. 

From the darkness of the absolutely unknown and the 
quicksands of the purely conjectural we emerge to something 
like daylight and firm ground when we reach the well-defined 
exogamous system of the Australian aborigines in its three 
forms of the two-class system, the four-class system, and the 
eight-class system. Let us accordingly consider these systems 
as a series of reformations designed successively to remedy a 
previous state of more or less unrestricted sexual promiscuity ; 
# atid let us sec in detail how the actual rulesyjf the three systems 
square with this hypothesis, The attempt may at least help 
to clarify our ideas on a somewhat abstruse subject, and to 
illustrate the mode m which a system of exogamy leads to its 
regular attendant, the classificatory system of relationship. 

We will take up the* three typical marriage systems of 
the Australian aborigines, the two-class system, the four-class 
system, and the eight-class system, in this order, beginning 
with the simplest and ending with the most complex. 

We start then by hypothesis with a state of society in 
which men and women had been allowed freely to cohabit 
with each other, but in which nevertheless in the minds of 
many* and especially of the most Intelligent members of the 
community, there had, for some reason unknown to us ± 
been long growing up a strong aversion to consanguineous 
unions, particularly to the cohabitation of brothers with 
sisters and of mothers w r ith sons. For we may safely assume 
that the recognition of these simplest and most obvious 
relationships preceded the rise of exogamy in any form. On 
the other hand, there can at the outset have been no scruple 
felt on the ground of consanguinity to the cohabitation of a 
father with his daughter, if we are right in assuming that 
when exogamy was instituted the physical relationship of 
fatherhood had not yet been recognised Accordingly the 
aim of the more thoughtful part of the social group, prob¬ 
ably consisting chiefly of the older men, was to devise some 
means of putting a stop to those sexual unions which 
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had come to be regarded as evil and detrimental to 
community, especially the unions of" brothers with sisters and 
of mothers with sous. To us the obvious tiling might *ith »**. 
appear to be simply to prohibit the unions in question. 

But for some reasons which we can only conjecture, there 
would seem to have been difficulties in the way of taking 
this course, With the undeveloped intelligence of the low 
savages, with whom exogamy must certainly have originated, 
it may well have been difficult for everybody to remember 
his individual relationships to everybody else, and accordingly 
to know whether he might or might not cohabit with any 
particular woman with whom he might chance to be thrown 
into contact; for where the sexual relations were of so loose, 
vague, and temporary a character, it is likely enough that in 
later life mothers and sons, brothers and sisters would often, 
drift apart and fail to remember or recognise each other when 
they met. To obviate the difficulty and to prevent the 
danger of incest, whether accidental or otherwise, it may 
accordingly have occurred to some .primitive sages, of whom 
there! must always have been at least a few, ihat instead cif 
asking everybody to carry about in his head his own partic¬ 
ular family tree, to be produced and consulted at sight 
whenever he fell in with an attractive woman, it would be 
much simpler to divide the whole community, probably a 
very small one, into two groups and two only, and to say 
that everybody in the one group might cohabit with every¬ 
body in the other group but w ith nobody in his own. And 
lo prevent the consanguineous onions which had proba > > 
been the most frequent and were now the most disapproved 
of, to wit. the cohabitation of brothers with sisters and of 
mothers with sons, it was only necessary to enact that a 
mother with her children should always be arranged together 
in one group. We may suppose, then, that the proposal to 
divide the community into two exogamous and intermarrying 
groups, with each mother and her children arranged together 
in one group, was approved by the community and put into 
practice. Henceforth the question with whom a man might 
cohabit and with whom lie might not was greatly simplified- 
Me had only to ascertain from any particular woman whether 
she belonged to bis group or to the other group, and his 
vol, tv * 
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course whs dear. The mental relief thus afforded to lhe 
scrupulous and superstitions but dull-witted savage was 
probably very considerable. 

Let us suppose that the two newly-created exogamous 
groups were called A and B, and let us now see the 
effects of this simplest of all forms of exogamy, the 
division of a community into two exogamous groups 
or classes with a rule that any man in one class may 
cohabit with any woman in the other class but with no 
woman in his own* As the children arc, on our hypo¬ 
thesis, arranged in the same class with their mothers* the 
system which we are about to examine is a two-class- 
system with female descent. We will first consider the 
relations of a man A to all the women of the com mini ity + 
and for the sake of simplicity we will suppose that there are 
only three generations alive, namely, A's own gene rat ion« the 
generation above him, and the generation below him. Then 
we obtain the following group or dassificatory relation ships 
and the following rules of marriage 

(a) All the A women In the generation above the man 
A are his group mothers or his mother's sisters, and one 
of them Is his actual mother, but he calls them all his 
mothers, not because he thinks he was born of them all, but 
because they are collectively Ehc mothers of all the men and 
women of his class and generation. All the A women in 
his own generation are his sisters or cousins, the daughters 
either of his mother's sisters (for his mother's sisters arc A 
and their daughters are A) or of hts father's brothers (for his 
father's brothers are B and their children are A) ; but he 
calls them all Itis sisters. All the A women in the genera¬ 
tion betow his own are his sisters 1 daughters (for his sisters 
are A and their daughters are A) or his daughters-in-1 aw 
(for his sons are B and their wives are A)* All these A 
women belong to A s s own class ; hence by the rule of 
exogamy he may not marry nor cohabit with them. Thus 
he is forbidden to marry his group mothers fincluding his 
actual mother and her sisters), his group sisters (includ¬ 
ing his actual sisters and his cousins, the daughters 
either of his mother's sisters or of his father's brothers),, 
the daughters of his group sisters, and his group daughters- 
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in-law (including his actual daugfoter.s-in*Iaw, the wives of 
his sons), 

(/,) All the B women in the generation above A’s own Tt*- 
arc his group mothers-in-law and one of them is fits actual [twy 
mother-in-law (since his wife is a B and her mother is a B), 
but he calls thum all his mothers-in-1 aw, because by the „ a man 
rule he is free to marry or cohabit with the daughters of^ 
any of them, All the B women in his own generation are 
his cousins, the daughters either of his father’s sisters (for his 
father's sisters are B and their daughters are B) or of his 
mother's brothers (for his mother's brothers are A and their 
daughters are B). AH the B women in the generation below 
his own are his daughters or the daughters of his brothers 
(for his brothers like himself are A and marry B women 
and their daughters are 11); but he calls them all hi£ 
daughters. The reason why he calls his brothers daughters 
his daughters may have been, as we shall see afterwards, 
because at this stage of social evolution a group of brothers 
commonly cohabited with a group of sisters and the in¬ 
dividual fatherhood of the children was uncertain, though 
the group fatherhood was certain or probable. All these B 
women belong to the other class from A ; hence by the rule 
of exogamy he may marry ot cohabit with any of them. 

Thus be is allowed to marry his mother-in-law, his cousins 
(the daughters either or his fathers sisters or of his mother's 
brothers], his daughters, and his brothers daughters. But 
of these women it is natural that he should marry or cohabit 
chiefly with the women of his own generation, and as these 
are his cousins (the daughters either of his fathers sisters 
or of his mother's brothers), it follows that his cousins (the 
daughters cither of his fathers brothers or of his mother's 
brothers) are hts proper wives or mates, and consequently 
he calls them all his wives, because by the fundamental law 
of the classes he may marry any of them. That is why 
among the Urabunna, who have this simplest of all forms of 
exogamy, the two-class system with female descent, a mans 
proper marriage is always with his cousin,, the daughter 
either of his fathers sister or of his mother's brother, but 
never with his cousin the daughter either of his fathers 
brother qr of his mother's sister, since marriage with the 
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daughter either of a father's brother or of a mother's sister 
is barred by the two-class system of exogamy p and that 
whether descent is traced in the mate or in the female line. 1 
The same reason doubtless explains the widespread prefer¬ 
ence for marriage with a cousin, the daughter either of a 
father's sister or of a mother’s brother, combined with the 
strict prohibition of marriage with a cousin, the daughter 
either of a father’s brother or oT a mother’s sister. Accord¬ 
ingly, wherever we find that preference combined with that 
prohibition we may reasonably infer that a two-class system 
of exogamy was once in forced 

What then were the results of this first attempt to bar 
sexual unions which had come to be viewed with general 
disapprobation as incestuous ? Regarded from the stand¬ 
point of this growing moral sentiment, the results were 
partly satis factory and partly unsatisfactory. They were 
satisfactory so far as they prevented cohabitation with 
mothers, sisters, and daughters-in-law a w they were unsatis¬ 
factory so far as they permitted cohabitation with the wife’s 
mother and with a man s own daughters ; for with regard 
to father and daughter it seems probable that an aversion 
to their sexual union had grown up long before the physical 
relationship between the two was recognised, and while he 
still stood to her only in the position of her mother’s consort 
and the guardian of the family. Thus in regard to the 
women of a man's own generation, amongst whom his 
wives or mates are most naturally sought, the system at 
first succeeded perfectly, since it assigned to him as his 
wives or mates his cousins, the daughters either of his father's 
sisters or or his mothers brothers ; for the early popularity 
of this particular marriage may be safely inferred from the 
preference accorded to it by so many races down to the 
present day. But white the new matrimonial machinery 
worked smoothly and without a hitch in regard to the cohabita¬ 
tion of all men and women of the .same generation, it jolted 
badly or even broke down at the cohabitation of men and 
women of different generations, since it allowed a man to 
cohabit with his mother-in-law in the generation above his 

1 S« atevt, Tril. 13. pp, 1J7 i£g 

f CpItL^aFc VnU H, pp, 2H-21&. 
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own, and with his daughters in the pend ration below his own. ™ih hii 
And if the rule of male descent had been adopted instead of mgdicJ- 
female descent, the difficulty of regulating the cohabitation 
of men and women in different genera lions would not have 
been evaded, it would only have been changed ; for with a 
two-class system and male descent it can easily be shewn, 
by a similar demonstration, that while a man is prevented 
from cohabiting with his mother-in-!aw in the generation 
above his own, and with his own daughter in the generation 
below his own, since they both belong to his ow n expgamous 
class, he is on the other hand free to cohabit with his 
own mother in the generation above his own, and with his 
daughter-in-]aw in the generation below his own, since they 
both belong to the other exogamou*" class into which he 
marries. Thus the result oT adopting a two-class system 
with male descent would be if anything rather worse than 
better, since it ivould substitute leave to marry a mother for 
leave to marry' a daughter and it js probable that ever since 
the notion of incest arose sexual union with a mother has 
been deemed a graver offence than sexual union with a 
daughter, if for no other reason than that the relationship 
between a mother and her son must from the first have 
been seen to be consanguineous* whereas the relationship 
between a father and his daughter was for long supposed to 
be only social. 

Thus whichever way the founders of the two-class Kgw were 
system of exogamy arranged descent^ they were dis- rjf ^ 
concerted by finding that under it, though the sexual 
relations between men and women of the same generation [£> ^ 
were now, so far as they conformed to the system, entirely 
satisfactory (since either with male or female descent men 
regularly cohabited with their cousins, the daughters of their 
father's sisters or of their mothers brothers), the sexual rela¬ 
tions between men and women of different generations were 
still very unsatisfactory on some important points, inasmuch 
as with female descent a man might many' his daughter or 
his mother-in-law, while with male descent he might m.irry 
his mother or his daughter-in-law, What was to be done? 

The object was to prevent certain persons of one 
generation from cohabiting with certain persons of another 
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generation, and it appears to have struck some inventive 
genius that this could readily be effected by subdividing 
each of the two exogamous classes into two companion sub¬ 
classes according to generations, and by ordaining that 
henceforth each of the four resulting subclasses should 
marry into only one other subclass* and that two 
successive generations should never belong to the same 
subclass* or, to be more precise, that children should 
never belong to the subclass of either parent* but always 
to the companion subclass of their father or of their 
mother according as descent was reckoned in the male or 
in the female line. If this expedient were adopted, all 
the most objectionable permissions granted by the old 
{wo-class system would be cancelled, all *tbe loopholes left 
for incest would be closed. For whereas under the two- 


fsnjr-a.^ class system with female descent a man was free to marry 
his daughter because she belonged to the other exogamous 
clukcI Eli. class, under the new four-class system with female descent 

worst evils , , / , , -t , . , 

wfckJn the he would no longer be free to do so* since* although she 
Iys°^lu"vu 5t ’^ belonged to the other exogamous class, and was there- 
VtumL it i fore so Tar marriageable* she had noiv been transfer ret! to a 

rrrnirUy different subclass into which he was forbidden to marry. 
Similarly, whereas under the two-cl ass system with male 
descent a man was free to marry his mother because she 
belonged to the other exogamous class, under the new four- 
class system with male descent he was no longer free to do 
so, since^ although she still belonged to the other exogamous 
class* and was therefore so far marriageable, she had now 
been transferred to a different subclass into w hich he was 


forbidden to marry. Again, whereas under the old two-class 
system with female descent a man was free to marry his 
mother-in-law since she belonged to the same exogamous 
class as her daughter* hLs wife* under the new four-class 
system with female descent he was no longer free to do so, 
rincc, although she still belonged to the same exogenous 
dass as her daughter* his wife* and was therefore so far 
marriageable, she had now been transferred to a different 
subclass into which he was forbidden to marry. Similarly, 
whereas under the old two-class system with male descent a 
man was free to marry his daughter-in-law because she 
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belonged to the other exagamous class, under the new four- 
class system with male descent he was no longer free to do 
so, since, although she stilt belonged to the other exogamous 
class and was therefore so far marriageable, she had now 
been transferred to another subclass into which he was 
forbidden to marry'. Thus all the evils which have been 
indicated as incidental to the two-class system arc remedied 
by the four-class system, whether descent be traced in the 
male or in the female line. If the rules of the new system 
are only observed* the possibility* of incest with a sister# a 
mother, a mother-in-law, and a daughter-in-law is absolutely 
prevented. Hence many Australian tribes have acquiesced 
in the four-class system as adequate to all their require¬ 
ments and have never pushed the exSgamous subduisjoit^ 
further,’ 

The reason w r hy a large group of tribes in Central and 
Northern Australia has carried the subdivision one step 
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Tfc-= further by splitting each cxogamous subclass into two and 
so producing the eight-class system, appears to have been a 
ui ih* growing aversion to the marriage of first cousins, the children 
of a brother and of a sister respectively- For we know that 
some tribe* many Australian tribes forbid such marriages, even though 
hir[ , tl ^ they have not adopted the eight - class system, which 
deVito! effectually prevents them . 1 Indeed some tribes which dis- 

lO S>mcnE T ^ - . . * T-i" ' 

rhe rn.iT. countenance the marriage of first cousins, such as the Dien 
m J? ear - *and the Kulin, never advanced beyond the stage of the two- 
ctuiibn, class system. This shews, as I have already pointed out, 
Sifrlm ?f cven an exogamous community may by a simple 
* btcAhzv prohibition bar marriages which it disapproves of without 
needing to extend its exogamous system by further sub- 
'’■■-ly- .divisions. The Incest line has most commonly wavered at 
first cousins, the children of a brother and of a sister 
'respectively, opinion sometimes inclining decidedly in favour 
of, and sometimes decidedly against, these unions. So it 
has been in Australia and so it has been elsewhere* down 
to our own time in our own country. In Australia some, 
but not all, of the tribes which disapproved of the marriages 
of first cousins expressed their disapproval by extending 
their exogamous system so as to include such unions in its 
ban. Others contented themselves with keeping the old 
exogamous system in its simpler forms of two or four classes 
and merely forbidding the marriages in question. 

Thu^ihr Thus the whole complex exogamous system of the 
exftgmtguft Australian aborigines is explicable in a simple and natural 
TthT if we suppose that it sprang from a growing aversion 

AiuiHdian tQ marriage of near kin, beginning with the marriage of 
brothers with sisters and of parents w ith children, and ending 
able on Ita at the marriage of cousins, who sometimes fell within and 
H 1 ™ sometimes without the table of forbidden degrees. To 
sprang prevent these marriages the tribes deliberately subdivided 
ft™ at* themselves into two, four, or eight exogamous classes, the 
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three systems succeeding; cadi other in a series of growing; 
complexity as each was touiid inadet|uatc to meet ^he^^^f 
increasing demands of public opinion and morality, I he 
scheme no doubt took shape in the minds of a few men of a Will pro- 
sagacity and practical ability above the ordinary, who bydawib^ 
their influence and authority persuaded their fellows to put 
it in practice ■, but at the same time the plan must have^ ,fln * 
answered to certain general sentiments of what was right and wtsmudi; 
proper, which had been springing up in the community long 
before a definite social organisation was adopted to enforce suth nwf- 
them. And what is true of the origination of the system in re ^ efc 
its simplest form is doubtless true of each successive step 
which added at once to the complexity and to the efficiency of 
the curious machinery which savage wit had devised for the 
preservation of sexual morality. Thus, and thus only* does 
it seem possible to explain a social system at once so 
intricate, so regular* and so perfectly adapted to the needs 
and the opinions of the people jtvho practise it In the 
whole of history, as I have already remarked, it would 
hardly be possible to find another human institution on 
which the impress of deliberate thought and purpose has 
been stamped more plainly than on the esogatnous systems 
of the Australian aborigines* 

Thus we may suppose that exogamy replaced a previous Whai 
slate of practically unrestricted sexual promiscuity. What 
the new system introduced was not Individual marriage but 
group marriage ; that is, it took away from all the men of 
the community the unlimited right of intercourse with 
the women and obliged a certain group of men to coniine f hr 
themselves to a certain group of women. At first these irterrlinr- 
groups were large, but they were reduced itt size by each lft|! t , 1L ,pi 
successive bisection of the tribe. 1 he two-class, system left 
every man free to cohabit, roughly speaking, with half the dih^och 
women of the community; the four-class system forbade him lltiec , , ujn ^ 
to have sexual relations with more than one fourth of the«* trite 
women ; and the eight-class system restricted him to one ^ 
eighth of the women. Thus each successive step in thejFa-P*" 
exogamous progression erected a fresh barrier between 'he ))lt ( | Sil j. 
sexes ; It was an advance from promiscuity through group 
marriage towards monogamy. Of this practice of group,dittos- 
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marriage, in termed iatc between the two terms of the series, 
promiscuity on the one side and monogamy on the other, 
the most complete record is furnished by the classificatory 
system of relationship, which defines the relations of men 
and women to each other according to the particular genera¬ 
tion and the particular exogamous class to which they 
belong. The cardinal relationship of the whole system is 
the marriageability of a group of men with a group of 
women* All the other relationships of the system hinge on 
this central one. 

We have seen how with the institution of the primary 
two-class system all the men at once fall into classifies- 
tory relationships to all the women according to genera¬ 
tions and classes, thkse relationships being an extension of 
the simplest and most obvious of human relationships, the 
relationship of husband to wife in the largest sense of the 
word, the relationship of a mother to her children,and the rela¬ 
tionship of these children, as brothers and sisters, to each other* 
Simultaneously, of course, the dassificatory relationships of 
the men to each other are determined by the same means. 
For example, if the system is composed of two exogamous 
classes with descent in the female line, and we name the 
classes as before A and B t we may define as follows the 
relations of an A man to all the other men of the community, 
assuming for the sake of simplicity that the men are all com¬ 
prised in three generations, namely A'$ own generation, the 
generation above his own, and the generation below his 
own* 

(a) To take first the classificatory relationships of an 
A man to the other A men. In the generation above 
his own all the A men are his mother's brothers (since his 
mother is A and her brothers are A) or his fat hers-in-law 
(since his wives are B and their fathers are A). In his own 
generation all the A men are his brothers or his cousins, the 
sons either of his mother's sisters (since his mother is A and 
her sons are A) or of his father's brothers (since his father's 
brothers are B and their sons are A), but he calls them all 
indiscriminately his brothers, tn the generation below his 
own all the A men are the sons cither of his sisters (since 
his sisters are A and their children are A) or of his female 
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cousins the daughters of his mother’s sisters or of bis 
father's brothers ; but he calls them all his nephews. 

{£) To take now the elassificalory relationships of an A nu 
man to the B men. In the generation above his own ail the B 
men are his group fathers or his father s brothers and one of Tchitn.-n; ^ 
them is his actual father, but he calls them all his fathers* ^ JT Ba tD 
in his own generation ail the B men are his cousins, thci^i*™* 
sons cither of his father 1 * sisters (since his father's sisters arc 
B and their sons are B) or of his mother’s brothers (since his 
mother’s brothers are A and their sons arc B% and they are 
all his wife's brothers (since his wife is a B). In the genera¬ 
tion below his own all the B men are his sons or his 
brother’s sons (since his brothers are A and their sons are 
B) p but he calls them all indiscriminatd/his sons. A reason # 
for thus confounding his own sons with his brothers sons has 
already been suggested, 1 There are grounds for thinkings as 
I shall point out presently, that a very early form of group 
marriage consisted of a group of brothers married to a 
group of sisters, and in such unions it might be difficult 
or impossible for a man to distinguish his own sons from 
his brothers' sons. 

If the reader will take the trouble to compare the rela- 
t ion ships of men and women h which I have thus theoretically wl[?1 y 
deduced from a simple exogamou* bisection of the com- 
munity, w ith the relationships actually recognised by the jj ri?c uv 
classifies lory system t as these relationships have come before 
us again and again in the course of this work, he will at ^ ^ filF11 - 
once perceive their substantial agreement, though for the 
sake of simplicity and clearness I have refrained horn ** 0 *;*™*™,.* 
following the system through its in ore remote rami Meat ions ^ 
in the fourth and fifth generations, The agreement should 
convince him that the elassificalory system of relationship^^ 
has in fact resulted from a simple bisection of the com ' ’^ jlknt 
munity into two exogamous classes and from nothing else. b | srjrL|11| ,« 
It should be particularly observed that the two-class system 
of exogamy suffices of itself to create the classificatory 
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n.bckw^s syslcm of relationship* which appears not to have been 
tflSth materially affected by the subsequent adoption of the fcur- 
ira somn class ami eight-class systems in certain tribes. This observa- 
EribafuII ^ on * s important, because, while the classificatoiy system of 
whkhtuLH relationship is found to be diffused over a great part of the 
fauN™ world, the four-class and eight-class systems have hitherto 
oKurin been detected in Australia alone. In the absence of evidence 

any , *. * - 

p^noftiw to the contrary we accordingly infer that the successive 
bisections of the two-class system into four and eight classes 
have been inventions of the Australian intellect alone p and 
that the existence of the dassifieatory system in other races 
of men raises no presumption that these races have ever 
practised exogamy In any more complex form than the 
simple two-class system. 

Thus with the institution of two exogamous classes and 
the resulting system of group marriage the classific&tory 
system of relationship springs up of Itself; It simply defines 
the relations of alt the men and women of the community to 
each other according to the generation and the exogamous 
class to which they belong. The seemingly complex system 
of relationship, like the seemingly complex system of 
exogamy on which it is based, turns out to be simple 
enough when we view it from its starting-point in the 
bisection of a community into two exogamous classes. 

Hut in dealing with aboriginal Australian society wc are 
not left to infer the former prevalence or group marriage 
from the classificatory system of relationship alone. We 
1,3vc sccn that a practice of group marriage actually pre- 
tiii lush-, vails, or prerailed till lately, among many Australian tribes, 
AuSiw especially in the dreary regions about Lake Eyre, where 
nature may almost be said to have exhausted her ingenuity 
ihr Ln<<T. in making the country uninhabitable, and where accordingly 
"/“* the aborigines, fully occupied in maintaining a bare struggle 
i?re much for existence, enjoyed none of those material advantages 
rtun'tle w kich are essential to intellectual and social progress. 1 
twffunein Naturally enough, therefore, the old custom of group 

d*ANt-V 
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marriage has lingered longest amongst these most backward 
tribes, who have retained exogamy in its simplest and 
oldest form, that of the two-class system. But even 
among them the marriage groups are by no means co¬ 
incident with the txogamous classes; they are far narrower 
in extent, they are a still closer approximation to the 
custom of individual marriage, that is, to the marriage of 
one man with one woman or with several women, which 
is now the ordinary form of sexual union in the Australian 
tribes. Thus the history of exogamy may be compared to 
a scries of concentric rings placed successively one within 
the other, each of lesser circumference than its predecessor 
and cadi consequently circumscribing within narrower 
bounds the freedom of the individual* whom it encloses. 

The outermost ring includes all the women of the tribe ; the" 
innermost ring includes one woman only. The first ring 
represents promiscuity j the last ring represents monogamy. 

In what precedes 1 have assumed that when a com- When 
munity first divided itself into two exogainous classes the 
children were assigned to the class or their mother, in other 
words, that descent was traced in the female line. Ose 
obvious reason for preferring female to male descent would 
be the certainty and the permanence of the blood relation- „f i^e 
ship between a mother and her chitd compared with the 
uncertainty and frequently the impermanence of the social ,ht female 
relationship between a man and the children of the woman 
with whom he cohabited; for in speaking of these early Um r 
times we must always bear in mind that the physical re- 
laiionship of a father to his children was not yet recognised, 
and that he was to them no more than their guardian and 
the consort of their mother. Another strong reason! which 
indeed flows as a consequence from the preceding reason, 
for preferring female to male descent in the original two- 
class system of exogamy was that the aversion to incest 
with a mother was probably much older and more deeply 
rooted than the aversion to incest with a daughter, and 
that, while a two-class system with female descent bars 
incest with a mother, a two-class system with male 
descent does not do so ; lor whereas a two-class system 
with female descent puts a mother and her son in the same 
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exogamous class and thereby prevents their sexual union, a 
two-class system with male descent puts mother and son 
ill different exogamogs classes and therefore presents no 
barrier to their sexual union. For these reasons it seems 
probable that when exogamy was first instituted most 
people adopted maternal rather than paternal descent of the 
exogamous classes. 

But ttith Hut it need not necessarily have been so, I have 

already pointed out 1 that with group marriage it is as 
a irt i k* easy to trace group fatherhood as group motherhood 

determine since the group of fathers is just as well known as the 
g™F l group of mothers, though the individual father may be tin- 
u*iii*t 0 known. It is therefore perfectly possible that in instituting 
dcLcrNiin* exogamy some tribes from the beginning preferred to assign 
ELmihcr ” children to the group of their fathers instead of to the group 
hr^’ mothers. Of course such an assignation would not 

fiiim dir imply any recognition of physical paternity, the nature and 
cvcn cx ^tence of which were most probably quite unknown 
pehw tribe to the founders of exogamy. All that these primitive 
savages understood by a father of children was a man w r ho 
toirar^ cohabited with the children’s mother and acted as guardian 

ctmncnl sif 

c^afpimoui of the family. That cohabitation» whether occasional or 
cC ^' u:v 111 prolonged, would be a fact as familiar, or nearly as familiar, 

lb* friiilis ; - ■ p ' 

mihrr rh-m to every member of the community as the fact of the 
m she woman’s motherhood ■ and though nobody thought of con- 

fciainle liivr, _ . . , _ / , “ 

necting the cohabitation with the mollterhood as cause and 
effect, yet the mere association of the man with the woman 
gave him an interest in her children, and the more pro¬ 
longed the association, in other words, the more permanent 
the marriage, the greater would be the interest he would take 
in them. The children were obviously a part of the 
woman s body ; and if from long possession he came to 
regard the woman as his property, he would naturally be 
led to regard her children as his property also. In fact, as 
I have already suggested, 2 we may conjecture that a man 
looked on his wife's children as his chattels long before he 
knew them to be his offspring. Thus in primitive society 
it is probable that fatherhood was viewed as a social* not a 
physicalt relationship of a man to his children. Hut that 
1 Vqt L pp. 167, MS 3 iS ** 1 Vot L p. 167. 
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social relationship may quite we]] have been considered a 
sufficient reason tor assigning children to the class of the 
man who had the right of cohabiting With their mother 
rather than to the class of the mother herself- Hence we 
cannot safety assume that Australian communities, such as 
the Arunta and other Central tribes, who now transmit 
their exogenous classes in the paternal line, ever trans¬ 
mitted them in the maternal line.’ So far as exogamy is 
concerned, father-kin may be as primitive as mother-kin. 

To complete our view of Australian exogamy it only It rctaflira* 
remains to indicate the relation of the exogamous classesttarekt'iim 
to the totemic clans, and to shew how the exogamy of-.rih. 
the dans came, under certain circumstances, to follow as a cUm lo 
corollary from the exogamy of the cla. 1 #^^. that is, primarily r hr ^m\-z 
from the bisection of a community into two intermarrying* hi s > nirjl 
groups. We have seen that among the Arunta and other 
tribes of Central Australia, whose totemic, though not their 
exogamous, system appears to fee the most primitive, the 
totemic dans are not exogamous, and the reason why they t* Uw 
are not exogamou* is that these tribes have retained the truly 
primitive mode of determining a person's totem, not by the 
totem of his father or mother, but by the accident of the place 
where his mother imagined that the infant's spirit had passed 
into her womb. Such a mode of determining the totem, if it is 
rigorously observed, clearly prevents the totems from being 
hereditary and therefore renders them useless lor the purposes thr 
of exogamy ; since with con septic nal totemism of this sort 
you cannot prevent, for example, a brother from cohabiting utaganicnui 
with a sister or a mother from cohabiting with her son by Tl * 
laying down a rule that no man shall cohabit with a woman 1 
of t he same totem. For w ith conceptions! totem ism it may 
happen, and often does happen, that the brother 1 * totem hwten. 
different from the sister's totem and the mothers totem 
different from the son's totem. In such cases, therefore, an 
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cxogamous rule which forbids cohabitation between men 
and women of the same totem would be powerless to pre¬ 
vent the incest of a brother wiEh a sister, or the incest of a 
mother with her son. Accordingly the Arunta and other 
tribes of Central Australia, as well as the Banks 1 Islanders, 
who have retained the primitive system of conceptionaE 
tot cm ism, have logically and rightly never applied the rule 
of exogamy to their totemic clans, because they saw, what 
indeed was obvious, that its application to them would not 
effect the object which exogamy was instituted to effect, to 
wit, the prevention of the marriage of near kin. Thus 
tine omission of these tribes to apply the rule of exogamy 
to their totem lc dans, while they strictly applied it to the 
classes, not only indicates in the clearest manner the sharp 
distinction which ive must draw between the exogarnous 
classes and the totcmic clans, but also furnishes a strong 
argument in favour of the view that exogamy was instituted 
for nn other purpose than to prevent the marriage of near 
kin, since it was strictly applied to those social divisions 
which effected that purpose, and was not applied at all to 
those social divisions which could not possibly effect it* 
in Giber From this It follows that amongst the Arunta and other 

tribes of Central Australia exogamy was introduced before 
po®f.ihae the totems had become hereditary. Was it so in the other 
Eocu-rn-s had Australian tribes P It is not necessary to suppose so. We 
may imagine that people took their totems regularly either 
beforr'ibc from their father or their mother before the introduction of 
lion^!f c " ex °g* m y* (fc*t is, while persons of the same totem were still 
etGKumjF, free to cohabit with each other, if, then, exogamy in its 
weft/aa” 1 simplest form of a two-class system were instituted in a 
the lotrmic community which up to that time had consisted of a number 
hereditary totemic F but not exogarnous, clans, it is easy 
fees™- to see that the exogamy of the totemic clans would be 
byTSng 1 ^ a natural, though not a necessary, consequence. For an 
dHtriUdcd obvious way of drawing the new exogamous line through 
the community would be to divide up the hereditary totemic 
clans between the two cxpgamous classes, placing so many 
clans on one side of the line to form the one class, and 
so many clans on the other side of the line to form the 
other class. In this way, given the exogamy of the two 
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classes and the heredity of the to tern ic clans, the clans 
were henceforth exogamous ; no man in future might marry 
a woman of his own dan or a woman of any dan in his 
own class; he might only marry a woman of one of the 
clans in the other class. Thus it Is quite possible that in 
all the Australian tribes in which the totemic dans are now 
exogam ous p they have been so from the very introduction 
of exogamy, though not of course before it. 

On the other hand, the circumstance that many tribes in But it may 
the secluded centre of the Australian continent have retained 
the primitive system of conceptions I totem ism along with the <n mi 
comparatively new custom of exogamy* suggests that every- lr jj^ “ n 
where in Australia the exogamous revolution may have been 
inaugurated in communities which in lH<e manner had not ™ c r 'J b _ ni 
yet advanced from conceptional to hereditary totemismA^r 41 ; 11 ^ 1 

J m _ , * 1^+1 . bfll tfciff 

And there is the more reason to thmk so because, as we have 
already seen, 1 the tribes which lie somewhat further from the M 

* , .*« * Hmo *'Hc6 

Centre and nearer to the sea are at the present day still in a exa&my 
state of transition from conceptional to hereditary totemism. J™ iiLted 
Amongst them the theory which bridges over the gap between and mm- 
the two systems b that, while the mother is still supposed 
to conceive in the old way by the entrance of a spirit rbnV». 
child into hcr p none but a spirit of the father's totem will 
dare to take up its abode ill his wife H In this way ^ riDfe 
the old conceptional theory or totemism is preserved and uLwiskm 
combined with the new principle of heredity : the child Is 
still bom In the ancient fashion, but it now invariably takes 
its fathers totem. An analogous theory, it is obvious** 01 ™ 5111 
might be invented to reconcile conceptional totemism with a 
rule that a child always takes its mother's totem rather than 
its father's* Thus given an original system of conceptional 
totemism* It is capable of developing, consistently with its 
principles* into hereditary totemism either with paternal or 
with maternal descent. But given an original system of 
hereditary totemism it seems impossible to explain in any 
probable manner how at could have developed into concep¬ 
tion al and non*hereditary totemism such as we find it among 
the Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia. This 
is surely a very strong reason for regarding conceptional 
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totemism a_s primary or original and hereditary tofcemism 
as secondary or derivative. 

On the whole, then* I incline to believe that when 
gamy was first instituted in Australia the natives were still 
divided into totemie clans [ike those of the Amnta in which 
the totems had not yet become hereditary ; that is* in which 
dvery person derived his totem from the accident of his 
mothers fancy when she first felt her womb quickened. The 
transition from this conception aj to hereditary totem ism 
would then be gradual, not sudden. From habitually co¬ 
habiting with a certain woman a. man would come to desire 
that the children to whom she gave birth and w r hom* though 
he did not know they were his offspring, he helped to guard 
^ and to feed* should ffave his totem and so should belong to his 
totemie clan. 1’ or that purpose he might easily put pressure 
on his wife, forbidding her to go near spots where she might 
conceive spirits of any totems but his own. If such feelings 
were general among the men of a tribe, a custom of inherit* 
ing the totem from the father might become first common 
and then universal; when it was complete the transition 
rom purely conceptional totemism to purely hereditary 
totcmxsm in the male line would be complete also. On the 
other hand* if it was the mother who particularly desired that 
her children should take her totem and belong to her totemie 
c an, the transition from conceptional totemism to hereditary 
totemism m the female line would have been equally facile, 
m eed much more so; for seeing that under the conceptional 
system a child s totem is always determined by the mothers 
ancj or* to be more exact, by her statement as to her fancy, 
it won be easy for her either to frequent places haunted by 
spirits of her own totem only in order to receive one of them 
cr lV0jT| k« or at all events, if she wore unscrupulous, to 
a t at she had done so, and in this way to satisfy the long¬ 
ing of her mothers heart by getting children of her own 
totem. That may perhaps be one, and not the least itifinen- 
sa , cau*e why among primitive totemie tribes the totem 

°™ WkT CndS ' n th ? raatcrnal than in the paternal line* 
ite exogamy in the form of group marriage may 
t us h,n e started either with female or with male descent, 
in ot cr words, either with mother-kin or with father-kin. 
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there arc many causes which would tend in course of time 
to give a preference to male descent or father-kin over 
female descent or mother-kin. Amongst these causes theih=« 
principal would probably be the gradual restriction of growp™^™ 
marriage within narrower and narrower limits and with it tend™* 
the greater certainty of individual fatherhood; for it is toJJX^ 
be remembered that although exogamy appears to havejf^*™ 
been instituted at a time when the nature of physical ^ «uh 
paternity was unknown, most tribes which still observe the 
institution are now, and probably have long been, acquainted ^ K ™, p 
with the part which the father plays in the begetting 
offspring. Even in South-Eastern Australia, where, favoured faihHhowi 
by a fine climate and ample supplies of food, the aborigines 
had made the greatest material and intellectual progress, monr and 
the fact of physical paternity was clearly recognised, 1 though 
it is still unknown to the ruder tribes of the Centre and the nnd wiih 
North. And with the knowledge or the blood tie which 
unites a man to his children, it is obvious that his wish 
draw them closer to himself socially would also naturally be acKtmw * 
strengthened. Thus* whereas the system of father-kin, once 
established* is perfectly stable, being never ex-changed for 
mother-kin* the system of mother-kin* on the other hand. Is 
unstable, being constantly liable to be exchanged for father- 
kin. The chief agency in effecting the transition from 
mother-kin to father-kin would appear to have been a due** 
general increase in material prosperity bringing with it a ^ a 
large accession of private property to individuals. For it is h ** lrt 
when a man has much to bequeath to his heirs that he by . 1tTO & 
becomes sensible of the natural inequity, as it now appears njjii- 
to him, of a system of kinship which obliges him to transmit o*i ifar 
all his goods to his sisters' children and none to his own. 

Hence it is with the great development of private property which, 
that devices for shifting descent from the female to the ^ c4 
mate line most commonly originate* Amongst these f.niwr-ki* 
devices are the practice of making presents to a man s own 
children in his lifetime, in order that when he dies there im*E« to 
may be little or nothing to go to his sisters' children ; the 
practice of buying his wife and with her the children from ll!lwr - 
her family, so that henceforth the father is the owner as 
! S« abmc t tb1. i. ^ 33^, 439 Jf 
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wdl as the begetter of his offspring ; and the practice of 
naming children into their fathers clan instead of into their 
mother’s. Examples of all these methods of shifting the 
line of descent from the female to the male line have come 
before us in the course of our survey, 1 and no doubt they 
might easily be multiplied. Hence, as I have already 
pointed out, 3 wherever we find a tribe wavering between 
female descent and mate descent we may be sure that 
it is in the act of passing from mother-kin to father-kin, 
and not in the reverse direction, since there are many 
motives which induce men to exchange mot her-kin for 
father-kin but none which induce them to exchange father- 
kin for mother-kin. if in Australia there is little or no 
evidence of a transition from maternal to paternal descent, 
the reason is probably to be found in the extreme poverty 
of the Australian aborigines, w'ho, having hardly any property 
to bequeath to their heirs, ivcre not very solicitous as to who 
their heirs should be. 

Ihirf= tbe ThuS 11511 wIk >1b apparently intricate, obscure, and 
TTwrriii ge confused system of aboriginal Austral tan marriage and 
©nfw' relationship can be readily and simply explained on the 
Atuirniian two principles of concept ion al totem Ism and [he division of 
STfcjf * a community into two exogamous classes for the sake of 
**pLaj nP d preventing the marriage of near kin. Given these two 
principles as starting-points, and granted that totem ism 
prindpt*. preceded exogamy, we sec that the apparent intricacy, 
obscurity, and confusion of the system vanish like clouds 
and are replaced by a clear, orderly, and logical evolution. 
On any other principles, so far as I can perceives the attempt 
to explain Australian totemism and exogamy only darkens 
darkness and confounds confusion, 


Having found, as it seems, an adequate explanation of 
iheorj £ row th, though not of the ultimate origin, of exogamy 

m abori £ {nal Australia, we naturally ask whether a similar 
m otbn explanation can account for the growth of exogamy in all 

fteltrid? thc other parts the ' VOrld wfasre is practised. The 
It ii mac germ of the whole institution, if 1 am right, is the deliberate 

&boYC ' vo1 *' H V-p ^ P- Tdl. ili. pp, 4 * b 7 z f i 74 ^ rr 
3 * Set abovit, vdI. L p. Ji, 
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bisect loti of the whole community into two exogamous that 
classes Tor the purpose of preventing the sexual unions 
near kin* Accordingly on this hypothesis we should expect iwgfc 
to find such a bisection or traces of it in all exogamous lypc ^ 
tribes. The facts, however, do not by any means altogether 
answer to that expectation. It is true that a division into 
two exogamous classes, in other words, a two-class system, 
exists commonly, though not universally, in Melanesia s and (ngitmi 
is found among some tribes of North American Indians, such 
as the Iroquois, the Tliqgita, the Hatdas, and the Kcnais* 1 haveimtn 
But the existence of two and only two exogamou* divisions 
sn a community is rare and exceptional. Usually we find pe^pi^r 
not two exogamous classes but many exogamous elans, as^*^ 
appears to be the invariable rule aifrong the numerously 
totemEc peoples of India and Africa." But is it not possible^X 
that in some communities these exogamous and totemic ^’™ IC 
clans may once have been grouped in exogamous classes or 
phratries which afterwards disappeared, leaving behind them 
nothing but the exogamy of the totemic clans, in other 
words, the prohibition of marriage between men and women 
of the same totemic clans? This is not only possible' it 
appears to have actually happened in totemic communities 
widely separated from each other* Thus in the Western 
Islands of Torres Straits there is reason to think that the 
totemic clans w f ere formerly grouped in two exogamous 
classes or phratries, but that the exogamy of the classes has 
been relaxed while the exogamy of the totemic clans has 
been retained. 11 Careful enquiry led Dr. Scligmann to the 
conclusion that the same thing has happened among the 
Mckco people and the Wagawaga people of New- Guinea** 

In North America the very same change is known to have 
taken place among the Iroquois, as we I cam from the high 
authority of L H* Morgan, who lived among them for long 
and knew them intimately. Formerly, he says, the Iroquois 
were divided into two exogamous classes or phratries, each 

* See above, vol ii. pp. Woi Arc reported U> U? divided into 

11 a i^ p , 1*7 131 |wo exQjjAittttt* though l*iE M o 

* Above, raj. E p\% a vf t Inirmic dans. See abqte, vol. EL 

3641#. 541. 590- 

3 Hfliftrtr, in Afria ibe tlallos in 1 Sft: alm-vc, niL ii. |'P- 
[te East and ike Wepa people in (fee k See above, rat Li. pp, 44 £ '?*t 
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comprising lour totemic clans, and no one might marry a 
woman in any of the Four clans of his own class or phratry 
without incurring the deepest detestation and disgrace. In 
process of time, however, he tells us r the rigour of the system 
was re ^xed| until finally the prohibition of marriage wag 
confined only to the totemic dan. 1 Again, precisely the 
same change is reported to have taken place among the 
Hurons or YVyandots. Our best authority on the tribe* 
-Mr. W. E. Connolly, informs us that formerly the YVyandots 
were divided into two exogamous classes or phratrles, one ot 
which comprised four and the other seven totem ic dans. 
In old times marriage was forbidden within the class or 
phratry as well as within the totem clan, for the dans 
grouped together in a class or phratry were regarded as 
brothers to each other, whereas they were only cousins to 
the dans of the other class or phratry. Hut at a later time 
the rule prohibiting marriage within the class w as abolished 
and the prohibition was restricted to the totemic clan ; in 
other words, the clan continued to be exogamous after the 
class had ceased to be &o~ On the other side of America 
the same change would seem to have taken place among the 
Kenats of Alaska, though our information as to that tribe 
is not full and precise enough to allow us to speak with 
confidence** 

These facts shew- that in tribes which have two exogam- 
ous classes, each class comprising a number of totemic clans, 
there is a tendency for the exogamy of the class to be 
dropped and the exogamy or the clan to be retained. An 
Obvious motive for such a change h to be found in the far 
heavier burden which the exogamous class imposes on those 
who submit to it. For where a community is divided into 
two exogamous classes every man is thereby forbidden to 
marry, roughly speaking, one half of all the women of the 
community* . In small communities, and in savage society 
the community is generally small, such a rule 'must often 
make it very difficult for a man to obtain a wife at all; 
accordingly there would be a strong temptation to relax the 
burdensome exogamous rule of the class and to retain the 
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far easier exogamous mte of the dan. The relicF afforded 
by such a relaxation would be immediate and it would be 
all the greater in proportion to the number of the totem ic 
clans. If there were, let us say, twenty totemic dans, then, 
instead of being excluded from marriage with ten of them 
by the severe rule of class exogamy, a man would now be 
excluded from marriage with only one of them by the mild 
rule of elan exogamy. The temptation thus offered to 
tribe* hard put to it for wives must often have proved irre¬ 
sistible. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that many 
tribes besides the Western Islanders of Torres Straits, the 
Iroquois, and the Wyandots have tacitly or form ally 
abolished the exogamy of the class, while they satisfied 
their scruples by continuing to observe?* the exogamy of the 
dan. In doing so they would exchange a heavy for a light 
matrimonial yoke. 

The foregoing considerations suggest that everywhere Thm a™ 
the exogamy of the totemic clan may have been preceded »uj (inj‘ 
by exogamy of the class or phratiy, even where no trace of ***=*£« 
a two-class system has survived; in short, we may perhaps 
draw the conclusion, that exogamy of the totemic dans is 

H a. . * ■ - a ■_ ClUgiAIUj-i 

always exogamy in decay, since the rest notions which it 
imposes on marriage are far less sweeping than the restric¬ 
tions imposed by the exogamy of the classes or phra tries. 

Hut there is another strong and quite independent reason 
for thinking that many tribes which now know only the JJgT* 
exogamy of the totemic clans formerly distributed these 
totemic dans into two exogamous classes. We have seen frpErnrt t?f 
that wherever the system of relationship °f a totemic people 
has been ascertained, that system is class ificatory, not deserip- louenic 
tivc, in its nature. To that rule there appears to be 
exception. But, Further, we have found that the dassifica-r™^ 
tory system of relationship follows naturally and necessarily 
as a corollary from the system of group marriage created by 
the distribution of a community into two exogamous classes, 1 
Hence we may infer with some degree of probability' that, 
wherever the classifieatory system now exists, a two-class 
system of exogamy existed before. If that is so* then &***** 
exogamy would seem everywhere to have originated as in 
1 S« alw^c, pfw 114 Jftf- 
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CONCLUSION 

Australia by a deliberate bisection of the community into 
two exogamous classes for the purpose of preventing the 
marriage of near Jdn p especially the marriage of brothers 
with sisters and of mothers with sons. 

™^,n,v A " advantage of adopting this as :1 general solution of 
mayrvrrj- Lhe whole problem of exogamy is that, like the solution of 
SSJJaT the problem or totemism which I have adopted, it enables 
■" * u * ^ understand hmv the institution is found so widely 
of thr* IOn distributed over the globe without obliging us to assume 
™^ n , ull L,j Cither that it has been borrowed by one distant race from 
another, or that it has been transmitted by inheritance from 
ft the common ancestors of races so diverse and remote from 
purpose of eac ” other as the Australian aborigines, the Dmvidians of 
' n “! a ' tl,c Hantu peoples of Africa, and the 

of Indians of North America, Institutions so primitive and 
kin so widespread as totemism and exogamy arc explained more 
easily and naturally by the hypothesis of independent origin 
in many places than by the hypothesis either of borrowing 
or of inheritance from primaeval ancestors. But to explain 
the 'Vide diffusion of any such institution, with any appear¬ 
ance of probability, on the hypothesis of many separate 
origins, we must be able to point to certain simple general 
ideas which naturally suggest themselves to savage men, and 
we must be able to indicate some easy and obvious way in 
which these ideas might find expression in practice. A 
theory which requires us to assume that a highly complex 
process of evolution has been repeated independently by 
many races in many lands condemns itself at the outset If 
a custom has sprung up independently in a multitude ol 
savage tribes all over the globe, it is probable that it has 
originated in some idea which to the savage mind appears 
very simple and obvious. Such a simple idea we have 
found for totemism in the belief that women can be im¬ 
pregnated without the aid of the other sex by animals, 
plants, and other natural objects, which enter into them and 
are born from them with the nature of the animals, plants, 
or other natural objects, though with the illusory appear¬ 
ance of human beings. Such a simple idea we have found 
for exogamy in the dislike of the cohabitation of brothers 
with sisters and of mothers with sons, and we have seen 
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how thb dislike might easily find expression in the distribu¬ 
tion of a community into two exogainous classes with female 
descents which effectually prevents all such cohabitations. 

The hypothesis has at least the merit of simplicity which, as 
I have just said, is indispensable to any theory which 
professes to explain the independent origin in many places 
of a widespread institution. 

At the same time it is possible to push the theory of Kx^uw 
independent origins too far. Within certain limits it seems 
probable that exogamy has spread from one tribe to another 
by simple borrowing* This may well have happened, for dkiot 
example, among the Australian aborigines, who for the most 


spreading for some time from one Australian tribe to 
another ; 1 there is therefore no improbability* indeed there 
is great probability, in the view that the plan of bisecting a 
community into two exogamous classes may have originated 
sn a few Australian tribes, possibly in one tribe only, and may 
have been passed on by the inventors to their neighbours 
till it spread by diffusion over the whole continent. And 
in other parts of the world w r c may suppose that the same 
thing has happened within certain ethnical and geographical 
boundaries. In short, it appears likely that exogamy, in 
the form of the two-class system, has sprung up inde¬ 
pendent ty at a number of points in widely separated areas, 
such as the different continents, and that from these points 
as centres it has been diffused in gradually widening circles 
among neighbouring peoples. 

But if exogamy has been instituted in other parts of£*^F 
the world to serve the same purpose that it appears to have *r 
served in Australia, we must conclude that it has everywhere 
been originally a system of group marriage devised for the ia 
sake of superseding a previous slate of sexual promiscuity, 
which had for some time been falling into general disrepute auis of 
before a few of the abler men hit upon an expedient for™£* 
abolishing it or rather for restraining it within certain limits, tan iho 
Such a state of absolute sexual promiscuity* we must 

3 Srt ibovE, L p. aSj, 
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remember, is a matter of inference, not of observation, 
mutter of ^hene is no good evidence,, so far as I am aware, that it 
*?* evcr practised by any race of men within historical 
ss no food times ; and if it ever existed* as we have reason to think 
that lt didt the ™° ral and BOt ' al conditions which it implies 
ever beta are so low that it could not reasonably be expected to have 
1 SU ? Pi y ed ilt tlie present day even among the lowest of 
m^eor existing savages. The numerous statements which have 
hktarime n tnade as to a total absence of restrictions on the 
timnv intercourse of the sexes in certain races seem ail to be 
loose, vague, and based on imperfect knowledge or on 
hearsay , certainly not one of them has ever borne the 
scrutiny or a thorough scientific investigation. 1 Even group 
marriage, which appears from exogamy and the classificatory 
system of relationship to have succeeded promiscuity as the 
next stage of progress, lias left few traces of itself anywhere 
but in Australia* where in a restricted form it has been 
practised by a number of tribes down to modern times. 
SSt ln ° ur sun ^° r totemism we have indeed met with what 
thr has been described by competent and independent observers 
Chutkdm ^ regular systems of group marriage among the Chuckchee* 
Hertro, of North - East Aril and the Hercro of South-West 
Africa. But such cases arc too isolated to allow us to lay 
much stress on them. They may spring from purely local 
and temporary circumstances rather than from such general 
and permanent causes as would alone suffice to explain the 
prevalence or group marriage over the vast area now 
occupied by the exogamous and classifieatory peoples. 


On tim T mgret with L. H- 

Mmpm p who my* {Anatmf Satiny, p. 
5 °^ : 11 It is not probable- that" any 
pciDpfe within Ebr lime of lendof 
hutman otaem£k]n have lived in a 
lULte uf ptmimoa* intc™«e like 
the gre^iinijoiiuiialn. The perpelma- 
litm of mch a. people fm lb* Lnboer 
of mankind unsold evidently have tiem 
impoMitile, The «*** died, and 
many Other* that m] E h[ 1 * added, are 
betlcr explained a* difiritig unUd^ ihe 
puna I nan family* which, lo ihe toreEen 
obwiftp ¥.11 h limited m mm ofotrtrrra- 
ikm* would afford (be external indEd- 
tS «* named by those author il I’ro- 


mheidiy may be deduced flii(wtt a% u 
a nece^aiy cwidiiiun antecedent to the 
consinipiiiw family; but if iNSCMlttajed 
in the misty anliquity of mankind 
Ijeynnd (he reach of jvrtidve know- 
kdijjE. ri By hi the punaJtmn family ,F 
MttfgKi means ,i form of group marriage 
which w praeikied in Hawaii* The 
uELucuifaftcwy nature of the evidence 
adduced fur a practice of s^jeuat pro- 
itiuailty within biitcpriarl time; hail 
been rightly hhewn hy Dr WeiteT- 
marek [J/tifery Human Marriagty 
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Again* very great laxity in the relations of the sexes* 
combined with either polyandry or something like group ^j^ lia 
marriage, is known to exist among lhe Todas of India and to sqm* 
the Masai and the Bahima of Africa, 1 But it is a singular 
fact that these three tribes are, or were till lately, purely J[J^ hri 
pastoral* devoting themselves cmlirely to the care of their 
cattle and subsisting on their products. This suggests, as 
1 have already indicated, : that there is something in the 
pastoral life that affects the relations of the sexes in a 
peculiar way which we do not clearly understand ; for 
though the limitation which that mode of life necessarily 
imposes on the means of subsistence might naturally lead 
to polyandry as a device for keeping down the population, 
it would hardly explain the general relaxation of sexual 
morality which characterises these tribes. In these circum¬ 
stances we cannot safely draw any general inferences as to 
group marriage from the practice of the Tod as, the Masai, 
and the Bahima* Again, apparent traces of sexual com- Tbk»* of 
munism survive in the licentious customs of various peoples/ , :om 
but these also are too few and too isolated to allow us to ■« 

give much weight to them as evidence of a former general 
practice or group marriage. 

But there are two customs of wide prevalence throughout kdk*cf 
the world which separately and in conjunction may perhaps 
be explained on the hypothesis that they am relies of 
marriage and in particular of that form of group marriage in Use two 
which Lh H> Morgan called the ptinaltian, to wit, the ™™ 
of a group of husbands who are brothers with a group of ^d ^ 
wives who are sisters. The first of these customs is the 
world-ride rule which allows or requires a man to marry the hn ii* 
widow of his deceased elder brother; the other is the rule 
which allows or requires a man to marry the younger sisters 
either of his living or of his deceased wife. Or, to put the brother 
same customs from the point of view of the woman, we may and j. 
say that the former custom allows or requires her to marry j 
her deceased husband's brother, and that the latter custom ^ 
allows or requires her to many the husband either of her 

1 S« abo^c, to 3 , Ll pp, ^ ^ 

415^+53^^. ■ 
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living or of licr deceased sister. The former custom has 
long been known under the name of the Itviraic, from the 
Latin tevtr, “ a husband's brother ” ; the latter custom, which 
has received very little attention, has no distinctive name, 
but on analogy l propose to call it the sororate, from the 
Latin irnir, " a sister.' The two customs are in fact 
correlative; they present in a]] probability two sides of one 
original custom, and it is convenient to give them corre¬ 
sponding names. 

The practice of the ievirate, or the custom which gives a 
ofihc younger brother the right of marrying his deceased elder 
brother's widow, is so familiar and has been so fully 
rifihi iv exemplified in the preceding volumes of this wort 1 that it 
So" , woul(I J* superfluous to dwell upon it here. But the 
;™ n *" correlative practice of the sororatc.or the custom which gives 
nrii-.' in ® right of marrying his wife's younger sisters cither 

Sr a /£r iC In . lifctlrnc or after her death, has been'so little noticed 
h«a«ih. that lt ma > r ^ ' vc| l not only to recall some of the instances 
™ 11 wh ‘ cfl we have already met with, but to illustrate it 
tribrs of with some fresh examples for the sake of shewing the 

American P rei _^ cnce of ^ custom and its importance in the 

Jwlfcui*. history of marriage. Its significance in this respect was 
first pointed out by L. H. Morgan, whose attention was 
pointedly drawn to it by finding it observed in about 
forty tribes of North American Indians.- Accordingly we 


1 Ste the references in ibe Hides, 
L. H, Morgan, 

p. 4J3 : “One ciivTiim may be ehed 
unmitiiAbabEe puma! nan ndgin, which 
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Xoith American Indian tribes, Where 
a man married ihcchJesi dufhtcr ufa 
family be became entbled by custom 
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wiih reason he regarded as a genuine 
survival of the anricM pumtluan c usilom/ 1 
Tlie lerni inmulimh r which Muigan 
applied Ea a Certain form of .group 
marriage, k derived from iEw Hawaiian 
worJ f'ihtaftht, signifying a marriage 
tdarionship, which m defined as follows 
in a letter written to [„ !L Morgan 
So I&6* by Judge Lorin Andrews of 
I Eonolnhi : H ■ The reLaiionship of patta* 
“ «ther amphibious ]i arose 
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shall begin with examples of the custom drawn from these 
tribes. 

A writer of the eighteenth century,, speaking of the friinmpfat 
Indians in the neighbourhood of the great lakes, says: "It 
is not uncommon for an Indian to many two sisters ; some* ihe 
times, if there happen to be more, the whole number ; and 
notwithstanding this (as it appears to civilized nations) 
unnatural union, they all live in the greatest harmony,” 1 
Another writer, referring to the Indians or the south-western 
deserts, observes that 14 in general, when an Indian wishes 
to have many wives he chooses above all others, if he can, 
sisters, because he thinks lie can thus secure more domestic 
peace." The general practice, a s defined by L. H. Morgan, 
is that * l when a man marries the eldest daughter he becomes, 
by tliat act, entitled to each and all of her sisters as wives 
when they severally attain the marriageable age. The 
option rests with him, and he may enforce the claim, or yield 
it to another*” s That the custom prevailed especially Th- 
araong the Indians of the great plains or prairies we team 
from a well-informed writer, who says that "with the plains 1 

tribes, and perhaps with others, the man who marries the * 
eldest of several daughters has prior claim upon her un¬ 
married sisters,* * Thus among the Osages M polygamy is 
usual ; for it is a custom that, when a savage asks a girl 
in marriage and gets her to wife, not only she but all her 
sisters belong to him and are regarded as his wives. It is 
a great glory among them to have several/' 5 As to the 
Potawattamies we arc informed that d it was usual for them, 
when an Indian married one of several sisters, to consider 
him as wedded to all ; and it became incumbent upon him 
to take them all as wives* The marrying of a brother's 
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widow was not interdicted, but was always looked upon 
as a very improper connexion /' 1 * 3 It is curious thus to find 
in the same tribe the sororate obligatory and the levitate 
discou menaced, though not forbidden. More usually the 
two correlative customs are equally observed by the same 
people. This, for instance, is true or the Black feet Indians, 
amongst whom all the younger sisters of a man’s wife were 
regarded as his wives, if he chose to take them; and when 
a man died his eldest brother had the right to marry the 
widow or widows/ Similarly among the Kansas all a wife's 
sisters were destined to be her husband's wives, and when a 
man died his eldest brother took the widow to wife without any 
ceremony, removing her and her children, whom he regarded 
as his own, to hi«f house . 1 So with the Minnetarecs or 
Hidatsas, a man who marries the eldest of several sisters 
has a claim, to the others as they grow up r and he generally 
marries them ; further, a man usually takes to wife the widow 
of his deceased brother/ So too with the Apaches, a man 
will marry his wife's younger sisters as fast as they grow up p 
and he likewise weds the widow of his deceased brother/ 
Amongst the Man dans, when a man married an eldest 
daughter he had a right to all her sisters / and similarly 
amongst the Crows, if a man married the eldest daughter 
of a family he had a right to many al[ her younger sisters 
when they grew up, even in the lifetime of his first wife, 
their eldest sister . 1 The customs of the Arapahoes in this 
respect are especially worthy of attention. Amongst them 
Ir a wife's next younger sister, if of marriageable age, is 
sometimes given to her husband if his brother-in-law likes 
him. Sometimes the husband asks and pays for his wife's 
younger sister. This may be done several times if she 
haii several sisters. If his wife has no sister, a cousin (also 
called 1 sister') is sometimes given to him. When a woman 
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dieSj her husband marries her sister. When a man dies, his 
brother sometimes marries his wife. He is expected to do 
so. ,p 1 In this tribe, although apparently a man can no 
longer claim his wife's younger sisters as a right in his wife's 
lifetime, on the other hand he seems regularly to marry his 
deceased wife's sister, just as he is expected to marry his 
deceased brothers widow. The two customs are strictly 
analogous. And just as the custom of marrying a deceased 
wiTe's sister is doubtless derived from the custom of marrying 
her other sisters in her lifetime, so by analogy we may 
reasonably infer that the custom of marrying a deceased 
brother's wife is derived from an older custom of sharing a 
brother's wives in the brother's lifetime, but to this point 
w r e shall return presently. * 

The custom of the sororate Is by no means confined to*Tte 
the Indians of the great prairies. Perhaps the rudest of all 
the Indian tribes of North America were the aborigines 
the Californian Peninsula, and among them, “ before they ^ 
were baptized, each man took as many wives as he liked. 
and if there were several sisters in a family he married them 
all together /’ 2 Further to the north, at Monterey in 
California, it was likewise the custom for a man to marry 
all the sisters of one family . 1 Still further to the north, 
among the M aid us, another Californian tribe, a man had a 
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right to marry his wife's sisters, and, very significantly, if he 
did nut exercise his right, it passed to his brother. Moreover 
it was usual far him to marry the widow' of his deceased 
brother. 8 Passing still further northwards we come to the 
tribes of Oregon, the Flathcads, Ke^ Pere6>, Spokans, 
Walla-wallas, Cay use, and Waskows, and 11 with all of them* 
marrying the eldest daughter entitles a man to the rest of 
the family, as they grow up. If a wife dies,, her sister or 
some of the connexion, if younger than the deceased, is 
regarded as destined to many him. Cases occur in which, 
upon the death oT a wife (after the period of mourning , . * 
expires), her younger sister, though the wife of another man, 
h claimed, and she deserts her husband and goes to the 
disconsolate widower* The right of a man is recognised, 
to put away his wife, and take a new one, even the sister of 
the discarded one, if he thinks proper. The parents do not 
seem to object to a man's turning off one sister, and taking 
a younger one—the lordly prerogative as imperious as 
that of a sultan, being a custom handed down from time 
immemorial. 11 " The right to marry a ivife^s sister must 
indeed be a strong one when it is thus able to supersede 
the existing right of the husband in possession. Further, 
we see that among these Indians of Oregon the right to 
marry a deceased wife's sister is merely a consequence of the 
right to marry the sisters in the wife's lifetime. Similarly, 
still further to the north, among the Crees or Knisteneaux, 
"when a man loses his wife, it is considered as a duty to 
many her sister, if she has one ; or he may, if he pleases, 
have them both at the same time," 5 And amongst the 
Northern Tinnehs, who border on the Eskimo in the far 
north, men make no scruple of having two or three sisters 
for wives at one time. 1 Similarly among the Kaviaks of 
Alaska "incest is not uncommon, and two or three wives, 
often sisters, are taken by those who can afford to support 
them."* Far away from those icy regions the Caribs 
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practised similar marriage customs under tropical suns. Tiw 

“ Veiy often," we are told. 11 the same man will take to 

three or four sisters, who will be his cousins-german orrmb,uit 

his nieces. They maintain that having been brought up 

together the women will love each other the more, will live 

in a better understanding* will help each other more readily, 

and, what is most advantageous for him, will serve him 

butter ." 1 Again* among the few cases of polygamy which 

Sir R. Schomburgk found among the Macusis of British 

Guiana was one of an Indian who had three sisters to wife. 

Similar customs are observed in other parts of the The 
world. Thus in Africa among the Zulus a man often 
marries two sisters, and it is the ordinary practice for him to »nd Mida- 
wed his deceased brother^ wife 5 Among the Bantu tribes 
of Kavirondo a man has the right to marry all his wife s* 
younger sisters as they come of age ; they may not be given 
jn marriage to any one until he has declined their hands. 

Among the Basoga it was customary for a wife to induce 
her sister or sisters to come and live with her and become 
wives of her husband . 5 Among the Banyoro there are no 
restrictions on marriage with several sisters ; a man may 
many two or more sisters at the same time. Moreover, if 
his wife dies, he expects her parents to furnish him with one 
of her sisters to replace the dead wife. Also if his wife 
proves barren, he may demand one of her sisters in 
marriage. 11. Thus, like some Indian tribes or North America, 
the Banyoro practise marriage with the sister both of a living 
and of a deceased wife* In Madagascar It is said to be 
customary for a man to receive, along with his wife, her 
younger sisters in marriage.' 

In Southern India a Kmruba man may marry two sisters,'n.^ 
either on the death of one of them, or if the first wife 
barren or suffers from an Incurable disease/ Among the 
Medams of the Madras Presidency a man often marries two 
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skiers if one of them is sickly, and marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is regarded with especial favour . 1 Again a 
Bestha mail may wed two sisters, but the custom "is not 
recommended, and he is positively forbidden to marry his 
deceased brother's widow. - Among the Saoras of Madras it 
is said to be common for a man to many- his wife’s sister, 
and the two sisters so married live together till a child is 
bom, after which they must separate. The Saoras also 
practise the lev-irate in its usual form—that is, a younger 
brother generally marries the widow of his deceased elder 
brother; if he is too young for marriage, the widow waits 
for him till he is grown up. a Among the inhabitants of the 
hills near RajamahalJ a man may marry his wife’s sisters, 
and he may take ti wife the widow of his deceased elder 
brother . 1 Among the Garos of Assam polygamy is allowed 
and a man may marry two sisters, but in that case he must 
marry the elder before the younger ^ 1 
^ tn(elD Some tribes of Queensland and North-West Australia 
Amtniu, allow a man to marry two or more sisters/' In Samoa " it 
£Ta*L ™ ;l comm ° n f ,racttce in the olden days for a woman to 
take her sister or sisters with her, and these were practically 
the concubines of the husband." 7 In the Mortlock Islands 
custom assigned to a husband, along with his wife, all her 
free, sisters, but only chiefs availed themselves of the 
privilege/ Among the Fijians a man was not allowed to 
pick and choose in a family of sisters ; if he married one of 
them he was bound in honour to marry them ail/ Among 
the Kories, a savage tribe or hunters in the mountains or 
Cambodia, polygamy is in vogue, and a man who has 
married the eldest daughter of a family has an acknowledged 
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right to marry a]] her younger sisters ; they may not wed 
anybody etse without his consent 1 lastly, among the 
Kamtchatkans a man often marries two sisters either at the 
same time or one after the death of the other; and when 
a husband dies, his surviving brother marries the widow, 
whether lie already has a wife or not/ 

Thus the custom which allows a man the right of marry- in lin¬ 
ing his wife's younger sisters in her lifetime appears to be 
very widespread, and often it is supplemented by a per- a* only 
mission to marry them after her death. But among some £5^ 
peoples, though a husband is allowed or even obliged lo^Lbaf 
marry his wife's sisters* one after the other, when she is tt ;f E . Uui 
dead, he is no longer permitted to marry them during her ■*. a raan 
lifetime. Thus amongst the Koryaks of North-Eastern 
Asia a man may not marry the sister of his living wife, 
he is obliged to marry his deceased wife's younger sister, tmi aai or 
though be is forbidden to marry her elder sister. Similarly, 
a Koryak widow is hound to marry her deceased husband's 
yoUE^ger brother, but Is forbidden to marry hi* elder brother, 1 
So among the Ramaiyas, a pedlar class of North-Western 
India, a man may not have two sisters to wife at the same 
time, but there is no rule against his marrying his deceased 
wife's younger sister, 1 In like manner among the Qs wals* 
a trading class of the same region, a man is forbidden to 
marry his deceased wife's elder sister, but allowed to marry 
her younger sister/' 1 The C here miss of Russia will not marry 
two sisters at the same time* but they are pleased to marry 
one after the other* Among the Rattas of Sumatra, if a 
wife dies childless, her husband has the right to marry her 
sisters successively, one after the other, without having to 
pay another bride-price for them to the parents; if the 
parents refuse their consent to the new marriage* the 
widower may demand the restitution or the price he paid 
for his first wife 7 In the island of Engano a widower 
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usually marries his deceased wife's sister; but if he fails to 
do so* we are told, he has not to pay a fine for culpable 
negligence 1 In the Louisiade Archipelago* to the east of 
New Guinea, when a woman dies her husband may take her 
unmarried sister to wife without any fresh payment, and she 
may not refuse him. But if he does not care to marry her* 
and she marries somebody else, her husband must pay the 
bride-price to her dead sister's husband instead of to her 
own people. Yet though a man may, and indeed should, 
marry his deceased wife's sister* he ought not to approach 
her closely or hold prolonged conversation with her during 
his wife's lifetime, nor should he speak to her alone in the 
forest; if he docs so* she might tell her sister, his wife, who 
would thereupon think she had cause for jealousy, and & 
domestic quarrel might be the result In this case the 
ceremonial avoidance of the wife's sister in the lifetime of 
the wife is clearly a precaution to prevent an improper 
intimacy between the two. Further, in the Loumades the 
correlative custom of the levs rate 15 also in vogue ; that is* 
a man has the right to marry his deceased brother's 
widow, after she has completed her term of mourn! ng." 
Among the Wabcmba, a tribe on the western shore of 
Lake Tanganyika in Africa, when a man's wife dies he 
has the right to marry her younger sister* if she is still 
unmarried, lint if all his deceased wife's sisters are married* 
the widower sends a present to the husband of his late wife's 
younger sister, and the woman is ceded to him by her hus¬ 
band for a single day; so strong is the claim of the widower 
on his deceased wife's sisters. The Wabemba practise the 
I evirate as well as the sororate ; when a man dies his oldest 
brother marries the widow." Among the Iroquois a man 
was bound to marry' his deceased wife's sister or, in default 
of a sister, such other woman as the family of his deceased 
wife might provide for him. If he failed to do his duty by 
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marrying her, he exposed himself to the fluent invective of 
the injured woman. In like manner, when his brother died, 
an Iroquois man had no choice but to many the widow 
Among the Omahas a man sometimes marries his deceased 
wife’s sister in obedience to the express wish of his dying 
wife; and a brother is as usual yoked in matrimony to 
his deceased brother’s widow. 5 Among the Biloxi a man 
might marry his deceased wife's sister, and a woman might 
m ar r y her deceased husband’s brother, but it is not said 
that as among the Iroquois such marriages were obligatory. 
Lastly, among the Pima Indians it was customary for a 
widower to wed his deceased wife's sister. 1 

Many more cases of the same sort might no doubt be 
collected, but the preceding instances' suffice to prove that 
in the opinion or many peoples a man has a natural right, 
sometimes amounting to an obligation, to many all his 
wife's younger sisters either in bis wife’s lifetime or after 
her decease. Among some tribes the right is exercised 
both during the life and after the death of the first wife; 
among other tribes it is exercised only after her death, but 
in these cases we can hardly doybt that the restriction is a 
comparatively late modification of an older custom which 
allowed a man to marry the sisters of his living as well as 
of his deceased wife. But if the sororatc, limited to the 
right of marrying a deceased wife’s sister, is almost certainly 
derived from an older right of marrying a hving wife* sister, 
it becomes highly probable that the world-wide custom of 
the levitate, which requires a woman to marry her deceased 
husband’s brother,is in like manner derived from an older nght 
of marrying her living husband’s brother; and as the two 
customs of the sororatc and the Icvlrale are commonly practised 
by the same peoples we seem to be justified m concluding 
that they are two sides of a single ancient institution, to wit. a 
practice of group-marriage in which a group of brothers married 
a group of sisters and held their wives in common. * mong 
the Central Australian tribes it still happens not infrequently 
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that the sisters of otic family are all married to the brothers 
of another family ; 1 and although this is not group-marriage, 
since each brother has only one sister to wife, it may well 
be a relic of an older custom in which a group of husbands, 
ivho wen? brothers, held in common a group of wives, who 
were sisters. In point of fact group-marriage of this sort 
still occurs among the Tod as of Southern India, whose 
marriage customs, as we have seen,® are very primitive. 

1 heir practice is this : all brothers of one family, be they 
many or few, live in mixed and incestuous cohabitation with 
one or more wives. Ir there be four or five brothers, and 
one of them, being old enough, gets married, his wife claims 
all the other brothers as her husbands, and as they success¬ 
ively attain man hood,'she consorts with them ; or if the wife 
Inis one or more younger sisters, they in turn, on attaining a 
marriageable age, become the wives of their sister's husband 
or husbands, and thus in a family of several brothers, there 
may be, according to circumstances, only one wife for them 
all, or many; but, one or more, they all live under one roof, 
and cohabit promiscuously, just as fancy or taste inclines. 

w mg, however, to the great scarcity of women In this tribe, 
it more frequently happens that a single woman is wife to 
several husbands, sometimes as many as six." 4 But while 
the customs of the {evirate and the sororate thus appear to 
be correlative, both together testifying to an ancient and 
widespread custom of group-marriage which has for the most 
part passed away, they have in practice diverged somewhat 
from each other at the present time, the leviratc only operat- 
ing a ter the death of the first husband, the sororate operating 
both during the life and after the death of the first wife 
The reason of the divergence may be, as I have already 
suggested, the greater strength of jealousy in men than 
in women which prompted men to refuse to sham their 
wives with their brothers, while women were, and are 
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still often, quite willing to share their husbands with their 
sisters* 

On these grounds, therefore, it appears to be a reasonable Thus a 
hypothesis that at Least a targe part of mankind has passed !£ F 
through the stage of group-marriage in its progress upward *pp«™ 
from a stilt lower stage of sexual promiscuity to a higher ^ 
stage of monogamy. Apart from the customs to which L 
have just called attention and the traces of a wider freedom ofslauaJ 
formerly accorded to the sexes in their relations with each 
other + the two great landmarks of group-m^trnage are exo- 
gamy and the classifies Lory system of relationship, which, as 
J have attempted to shew* are inseparably united and must 
stand or fall together as evidence of art ancient system of 
communal marriage; * 

Hut exogamy and the dassificatory system of relationships iirfc ia 
are, roughly speak in g T confined to the lower races of nian^^ 
kind : they form a dear and trenchant line between savagery ia&i tkc 
and civilisation. 1 * 3 Almost the only civilised race which, so 
to say. stands astride this great border-line are the Aryan the 

* . . , t AiyaiM 

Hindoos, who possess the system of exogamy without the :ij „j ^ 
classic calory system of relationships Whether they havc Sr "" l,a * 


1 Compare L, II, Mnijjiit. StjftKH 
a/ QMfaHgviMiiy and AfimUf* p. 47°; 

H * When ii fa considered that ihc 
relationships of Jk tniirc 
bgimn family, mi far tu the falter h 
rcpiHflilRl trt the Tn!)^ fall under 
the descriptive or the ciasri fientory 
form h and that ihey ate ihe renw of 
each other in thdf (undnmmldl Cfli»- 
Ceplii™, il furnwlipt a. llgmfevil sepa¬ 
ration of the families of mankind into 
two pdi dMifom. Upon one ikIc 
a re I he Aryan* Semitic and Uralian, 
and upon the other the (Janowaniafl T 
(he Tmulu ami ihe Malayan* which 
gives nearly the line of deRiarCalfan 
bctw«n ihc cjn-ilired and ttnrivilfaed 
nations, both form* tire nJdrr 

than civilfaai km. it tends to ihow I hat 
the family, a» nnw constituted, and 
which grew out of the development nf 
a knowledge of property, of iia tues. 
and of in Uan.-tniMnn by inheritance, 
lid at the fatmdalfafl of the Sm 

civil ijaLinti of mankind/' 

3 To them may pcvhaprt be added die 


Singhalese who, speaking n lanpaifc 
which appears to be Aryan* ncTerthc lea* 
posse** the classitkatoiy syicetn of re¬ 
lationship. But the Singhalese appeal 
not to be Aryans by blood. See above, 
vot. ii. pp. J33-3J5. Farther, the 
Albanians are said So be eaogannuu.i. 
See Mfas M. t- Durham, rqMrted in 
TV AiJkrmmm. # 0 , 4 * 97 * 5 *h * [a3ch 
1910, p, *Sj s Albania fa lfa L 

only spol in Europe in which the tribal 
tyitem ei tvti intact. The tribes WCCpy 
the moSlRUin land which farms lh: 
north .west comer of Turkey in Europe. 
They am eiof'&rnou*, btft male blood 
only counts. Each tribe fa rufatl hy a 
coimeil of ddera,by aiiCicnl laws handed 
down \iy ***! tradition, which are 
ilrklly enforced, . , * Among other 
very ancient etiitureii, the Levitate ii stdl 
practised* even bf many of the Roman 
Catholic tribe*. Blood reven^ if 
OaEfesnety prevalent . . . Cmpfliunal 
families Of as, many a* forty mcfflboi 
live together in une room, rtiled by 
the kmv: !ord t who ha* often power 
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inherited exogamy from the common ancestors of the whole 
practned Aiyan family or have borrowed it From the dark-skinned 
aborigines of India, with whom they have been in contact 
Manni] ^° r thousands of years, is a question of the highest interest 
not merely for the history of the Aryans in particular, but 
m tii* f |)r the history or human marriage in general ; since if it 
Cou1d be madc probable that the whole Aryan family had 
tdaiinn- oncc passed through the stage of exogamy, with its natural 
„ accompaniment the dassificatory system of relationship, it 
ii mn would become difficult to resist the conclusion that exogamy, 
1 ” tb '*- s implications of group-marriage and a preceding 
Ihnc [ hcy custom of sexual promiscuity, had once been universal among 
mankind But in the absence of proof that the Semites and 

thtiu'-fcs In S C|1C 'ever practised exogamy and counted 

of ii™i kinship on the dassificatory system we arc not justified in 
5E5J concluding that these institutions have at one time been 
maiTbgc. common to the whole human race. Nor, apart from the 
want of direct evidence, docs there appear to be any reason 
in the nature of things why these institutions should be 
necessary stages in the social evolution of every people 
The object of exogamy, as [ have attempted to shew, was 
to prevent the marriage of near kin, especially the marriage 
of brothers with sisters and of mothers with sons; and it 
seems perfectly possible that some peoples may have 
achieved this object directly by a simple prohibition of con¬ 
sanguineous marriages without resorting to that expedient of 
dividing the whole community into two intermarrying 
classes, from which the vast and cumbrous system of 
exogamy and the dassificatory relationships grew by a 
If*** 1 dev eJopment The history of exogamy is the history 
of rxo- first of a growing and afterwards of a decaying scrupulosity 
as to the marriage of near kin. With every fresh scruple a 
fresh bar was erected between the sexes, till the barriers 
reach their greatest known height in the eight-class system 
of the Australian aborigines, which practically shuts the 
door for every man upon seven-eighths of the women of the 
community. Whether any tribes ever carried their scruples 
still further and reduced within even narrower limits the 

of life and flew* over hi* subject*. for an occasional forcible cantare- 
Marriage k al*,y, by purchase, Mr* Children arc lietmthed in infancy." 
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number of a man's possible wives is not known ; and if 
there ever were such tribes they probably perished either 
from the mere difficulty of propagating their kind under 
these too elaborate restrictions, or because their ever- 
dwindling numbers, could not resist the pressure of less 
scrupulous and faster breeding neighbours. Having reached 
its culminating point in bloated systems of eight classes and 
the like, exogamy begins to decline! The exogamy of the 
classes waa the first to go, leaving behind it the far less 
extensive and therefore far less burdensome exogamy of the 
clans, whether totemic or otherwise It is in this greatly 
shrunken form* shorn of its original classes, that the institu¬ 
tion is still found in the great majority of exogamous 
peoples outside of Australia The !a.ft stage of decay is 
reached when the exogamy of the clan breaks dow n also, * 
and henceforth marriage is regulated by the prohibited 
degrees alone. 

Mow it is quite possible that the great civilised families j i* K ?.-ii 
of mankind, who now regulate marriage only by the pro- 
hibited degrees of kinship* have run through tills course of always 
social development and decay in the remote past They 
may at one time in their history, not necessarily the earliest, ihenudn 
have practised sexual promiscuity,, have felt a growing aver- ItiLiiinj 
sion to the marriage of near kin, have embodied that 
aversion in a system of exogamy, and finally, discarding that cmlralj'Fng 
system with its exaggerations, have reverted to a simple Jj"* P™: 
prohibit fori of the marriage of persons closely related by „ n , tcm e r 
blood 1 Hut it is not necessary to suppose that they have eioga,nT 
followed this long round a I tout road merely to return to the 
point from which they started. They may always have 
confined themselves to a simple prohibition of the incestuous 
unions which they abhorred. 

Whether that be so or not. it api>cars highly probable H<mw 
that the aversion which most civilised races have entertained 
to incest or the marriage of near kin has been derived by i.rotwbi* 
them through a long scries of ages from their savage 

j L EL Morpn ihaughi n probabir syUem of rekliumhip* H« his 
that i he jVryn,n an d Sraiilh: people* Systems ?/ Cmtsoti£WiMifr and J$initr r 
have ihtougEi the uf pp, ^2 ; Amtittf pp. 4lJ h 

y.Toup-macfiJU+c ami ihc claisilicsewy 4^9* 
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ancestors ; for there is no evidence or probability that the 
aversion is a thing or recent growth, a product of advanced 
Civilisation. Even therefore though the primitive forefathers 
of the Semites and the Aryans may have known nothin^ 
cither of totcmim or of exogamy, we may with some 
confidence assume that they disapproved of incest and that 
their disapprobation has been inherited by their descendants 
to this day. Thus the abhorrence of incest, which is the 
essence of exogamy, goes back in the history of mankind to 
a period of very rude savagery; and we may fairly suppose 
that, w hether it has been embodied in a system of exogamy 
or not, it has everywhere originated in the same primitive 
modes of thought and feeling. What, then, arc the primitive 
modes of thought -nd feeling which gave rise to the abhor¬ 
rence of incest ? Why, in other words, did rude and ignorant 
savages come to regard with strong disapprobation the 
cohabitation of brothers with sisters and of parents with 
children ? We do not know and ft is difficult even to guess. 
None of the answers jet given to these questions appears to 
be satisfactory. It cannot have been that primitive 
savages forbade incest because they perceived it to be 
injurious to the offspring; for down to our own time the 
opinions of scientific men have differed on the question whether 
tec oscst inbreeding, in other words, the highest degree of 
incest, is injurious or not to the progeny. " The evil results 
from dose in ter breeding," says Darwin, "arc difficult to 
>‘a- T tlicy accumulate slowly, and differ much in degree 
wit . il crent species, whilst the good effects which almost 
imaria y follow a cross are from the first manifest”; 1 

r 't ma> be added that the evil effects of inbreeding, if 
^ icy exist, are necessarily more difficult to detect in man 
than m most other species of animals because mankind 
breeds so slowly. With quick-breeding animals like fowls, 
where the generations follow each other in rapid succession, 
it is possible to observe the good or ill effects of inbreeding 
and outbreeding in a short time. But with the human race, 
even ,f we were perfectly free to make experiments in 
reed mg, many years would necessarily elapse before the 

* rfciiwin, Tht t’analitm af titn, Popular Edilbm 11 Ana™, iaaei 

.Iwmih ,w p !aHh Hw&r Dernutica. ji. „ j ™ ' I ' oBjon ' 1905). 
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effect of these experiments would be clearly manirested. 

Accordingly we cannot suppose that any harmful con¬ 
sequences of inbreeding have been observed by savages and 
have provided them with the motive tor i usd Luting exogamy. 

All that we know of the ignorance and improvidence of 
savages confirms the observation of Darwin that they “ are 
not likely to reflect on distant evils to their progeny " 1 
Indeed the improbability that primitive man should have 
regulated the relations of the sexes by elaborate rules 
intended to avert the evil effects of inbreeding on the 
offspring has been greatly increased since Darwin wrote by 
the remarkable discovery' that some of the most primitive of 
existing races, who observe the strictest of all systems of 
exogamy, arc entirely ignorant of the catfsal relation which 
exists between the intercourse of the sexes and the birth of * 
offspring. The ignorance which thus characterises these 
backward tribes was no doubt at one time universal amongst 
mankind and must have been shared by the savage founders 
of exogamy. Hut if they did not know that children are 
the fruit of marriage, it is difficult to see how they could 
have instituted an elaborate system of marriage for the 
express purpose of benefiting the children. In short, the 
idea that the abhorrence of incest originally sprang from an 
observation of its injurious effects on the offspring may 
safely be dismissed as baseless. 

Hut If the founders of exogamy did not believe that the Xw 
cohabitation of the nearest blood relations is detrimental 
the progeny, can they have believed that it Is detrimental to fewndm et 
the parents themselves; in other words, can they have thought 
that the mere act of sexual intercourse with a near relative ira^is^ 
is in itself, quite apart from any social consequences or „ in j Un0 a 
moral sentiments, physically injurious to one or both of the 
actors? t formerly thought that this may have been so pcrsoni 
and was accordingly inclined to look for the ultimate fgr 

of exogamy or the prohibition of incest in a superstition thmi 
of this sort, a baseless fear that incest was of itself injuri- 
ous to the Incestuous couple. 3 Hut there are serious and that 
indeed, as it now seems to me, conclusive objections to this 

J Chailcs Dir win, Tk* ruriahsn tf ti>r? jLotKloP, 1905), if l' 7 * 
t-hiintaii dm/ P/anti utuUr * S« above, vqL L p 165. 
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SJS view -’ For in fit** Pla« ihero is very little evidence that 
i"j“ri™ savages conceive the sexual intercourse of near kin to be harm- 

I^Tcrim”. f "! to t!,c r craons who e »gaac in it. The Navahoes, indeed, 
think that if they married women of their own dan Lhcir bones 
would diy up and they would die; 2 and the Baganda are of 
opinion that if a man and woman of the same clan should 
marry each other (which sometimes happens accidentally 
through ignorance of their relationship) they will suffer from 
tremor of the limbs and a breaking out of sores on the body 
which would end in death if the incestuous union were not 
dissolved, ;| But not much stress can be laid on this super¬ 

stition of the Baganda, since the same natural penalty is 
believed by them to be entailed by any breach of taboo, 
fts the eating of the totemic animal or contact 
between a father-in-law and a daughter-in-law/ Had the 
dread of harm caused by incestuous unions to the parties 
themselves been the origin of exogamy, it seems prob¬ 
able that the dread would have been peculiarly deep 
and general among the Australian aborigines, who of all 
mankind practise exogamy in its most rigid forms, Yet sa 
fir as I know these savages are not said to be actuated by 
<mj such fear in observing their complex exogamous rules, 
Kut . the mertJ £ cncral want of evidence is not the most 
*7^1/ delusive argument against the theory jn question ; for 
Unfofllina,<ll y the records which we possess of savage life are 
generally so imperfect that it is never safe to argue from the silence 
hr savage* rec °rd to the absence of the thing. In short mere 

sIwwVlii n<? ^ At ' Vc evidence, always a broken reed, is perhaps nowhere 
dKjrMm so and treacherous a prop for an argument as in 

amhro P° lo gy- Conclusions laid down with confidence one 
which 4 a ^ r ° fl strength of a mere negation may be upset the 
££■ 5 ? ne f dfiy . by the dfacove r y o f * single positive fact, Accord- 
comaiiuiiy Y ** ’* perfectly possible that a belief in the injurious 
iwthrr ihitii effects of mcest on the persons who engage in it may in fact 


1 These objection* have been jry- 
Uiraifti by Mf* Andrrw Lang* ?|U 
oUtmTio&p on the fxHnE ar* perfectly 
just, M*l I imin* tifttetC by ihem r Set 
hi* BJlide, “The Tol«si T^boo pud 

E*otfimy r " .I/w, vi ( 1906 ) pp, ijo 


5 Set above, VdL iii. p* 24J. 

3 Tliis i tfcim from my friend the 
Kev. j. Rome, 

4 This al*u 1 lam from the Rev. 

J- Krtfcoirc. C^injHie afovc, foT+ iL 

PP- 4 ?Ji $ 99 - 
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be common among savages, though at present very few* cases simply it* 
of it have been reported A more formidable objection to the 
theory which would ba.se exogamy on such a belief is drawn Uwaj&wiveu 
from the extreme severity with which in most exogamous 
tribes breaches of exogamy have been punished by the com¬ 
munity. The usual penalty for such offences is death inflicted 
on both the culprits, 1 Now if people, had thought that incest 
injured the incestuous persons themselves and nobody else, 
society might well have been content to leave the sinners to 
suffer the natural and inevitable consequences of their sin. 

Why should it step in and say, "You have hurt yourselves, 
therefore we wilt put you to death M ? It may be laid down as 
an axiom applicable to all states of society that society only 
punishes social offences, that is offerices Vhich are believed 
to be injurious, not necessarily to the individual offenders, * 
but to the community at large ; and the severer the punish¬ 
ment meted out to them, the deeper the injury they must 
be supposed to inflict on the commonwealth. But society 
cannot inflict any penalty heavier than death; therefore 
capital crimes must be those which are thought to be most 
dangerous and detrimental to the whole body of the people. 

From this it follows that in commonly punishing breaches 
or exogamy, or in short incest, with death, exogamous tribes 
must be of opinion that the offence Ls a most serious injury 
to the whole community. Only thus can we reasonably 
explain the horror which incest usually excites among them 
and the extreme rigour with which they visit it even to the 
extermination oi the culprits. 

What then cats be the great social wrong which was m* man* 
supposed to result from incest? how* were the guilty persons ^ 
believed to endanger the whole tribe by their crime? A ihecfciof 
possible answer is that the intercourse of near kin 
thought to render the women of the tribe sterile and to “5“^ 
endanger the common food-supply by preventing edible 
animals from multiplying and edible plants from growing ■ 
in short, that the effect of incest was supposed to be sterility to 
of women* animals, and plants. Such beliefs appear in 
point of fact to have been held by many races in (tomraittt!- 
dEfferent parts of the world. The idea that sexual crime ***** 

1 S« die tcfcirartt in liw Imica., ;,t. Unlawful Mantn^v" 
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«* general and incest in particular blights the crops is 
common among peoples of the Malayan stock in the Indian 
Archipelago and their kinsfolk in Indo-China ; but it is also 
strongly held by some natives of West Africa, and there 
are grounds for thinking that similar notions as to the 
injurious influence or incest on women and cattle as well as 
on the com prevailed among the primitive Semites and the 
primitive Aryans, including the ancient Greeks, the ancient 
Latins, and the ancient Irish, The evidence has been 
collected by me elsewhere, 1 Now if any such beliefs were 
rnv-jLimed tertnined by the founders of exogamy, they would clearly 
faXrf hM been perfect, y sufficient motives for instituting the 
eiQKitriiy. system, for they would perfectly explain the horror with. 
LrCn which inccst has ' bccn regarded and the extreme severity 
ajK-rfsetiy with which it has been punished. You cannot do men a 
molv™for deeper injury than by preventing their women from bearing 
in>m U [ii. K children and by stopping their supply of food ; for by doing 
s> " "■ the first you hinder them from propagating their kind, and 
by doing the second you menace them with death. The 
most serious dangers, therefore, that can threaten any com. 
munity are that its women should bear no children and that 
it may have nothing to eat ; and crimes which imperil 
the production of children and the supply of food deserve 
to be punished by any society which values its existence 
with the utmost rigour of the law. If therefore the savages 
who devised exogamy really supposed that incest prevented 
women from bearing children, animals from^ multiplying, and 
plants from growing, they were perfectly justified from ihcir 
point of view in taking the elaborate precautions which they 



1 Psjch/s 7flf^ ij Diwimri* tm- 

ffrjnng j^f re ftfi/fitff 

fAi Grmv/h fmtiitotivm {London, 
I909hpp. W To Lbe evidence 
SlktEff died fu|r ihe behgf in ancirnr 
hd&nd iWtd he idled (SirJ jnhn 
Rhjv^ Ctliur IfoatAtmivm (Lmdottf 
pp. 30 S jy r , ns my friend the 
Aitlhor Ills kindly painted out tome, 

] lie Rev. JoEui Rijwee informs me 
thm the ji^r>r.i1 tribes q/ Cental 
AiriCfl vti ih which he u Acquainted h 


**g^*u« ipih-ii lor 3 Ei it upeury,. 
wWtzh 1 h*w itaggMttd in [he [e*[ T 
ihfLt €XQ£mmj may have iiriginnEift! in 
a frnr of human Incest blighting the 
edilfle AhimaJi and plants It h irae 
iti4[ [he Ba^ngi ue reported in abhor 
incesl in *hcir oiTltc and lo punish it 
(*« above, wi. lL p. 4 G 1 ); \mt Mr. 
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ditl to prevent sexual unions which in their opinion struck 
such deadly blows at the lift of the community. 

Hut was this really their belief? The only serious diffi- jw«w 
culty in the way of supposing that it was so, is the absence |W 
of evidence that such notions arc held by the most primitive evidnwe 
exogamous peoples, the Australian aborigines, amongst Jl^f 111 
ir hom we should certainly expect to find them if they had i iu*y <i.. 
indeed been the origin of exogamy. Further, it is to be 
observed that all the peoples who are known to hold the a|B, °t i K 
beliefs in question appear to be agricultural, and what they '' 1 


ratkrcJ 


espccisJJy dread Is the sterilising effect of incest on their lf " 
crops - they are not so often said to fear its sterilising 
cffccE on women and cattle, though this may be partly lhtf ^ lirr 
explained by the simple circumstance ftiat some of these 
races do not keep cattle. But the savage founders 0 f ri«nriii». 
exogamy, if we may judge by the Australian aborigines of 
to-day, were certainly not agricultural ; they did not even 
know that seed put in the ground will germinate and grow. 

Thus the known distribution of the beliefs as to the sterilis¬ 
ing effect of incest on women, animals, and the crops, 
suggests that ft is a product of a culture somewhat more 
advanced than can be ascribed to the savages who started 
exogamy. In fact, it might be argued, as 1 have argued 
elsewhere, 1 that all such notions as to the injurious natural 
consequences of incest are an effect rather than the cause of 
its prohibition ; that is, the peoples in question may first 
have banned the marriage of near kin for some reasons 
unknown and may afterwards have become so habituated 
to the observance of the incest law that they regarded in¬ 
fractions or it as breaches of what we should call natural 
law and therefore as calculated to disturb the course of 
nature. In short, it is possible that this superstition is 
rather late than early, and that therefore it cannot be the 
root of exogamy. 

On the other hand it must be borne in mind that the 
chief consideration which tells against the assumption of 1 ”^!,,” 
such a superstition as the origin of exogamy is the purely C 1 * 
negative one that no such superstition has yet, so far as 
I know, been found among the Australian aborigines, tmn a 
1 Eiyilt'i T<U*, pp. +4‘47< 
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belief in ihr amongst whom on this theory it might be expected lo 
riTectof B flourish. But 1 have already pom ted out the danger of 
Lrin^s in. relying on merely negative evidence ; and considering every- 
zn\ftiA\l, thing as carefully as J can I incline, though with great 
Mid pianii. hesitancy and reserve, to think that exogamy may have 
sprung from a belief in the injurious and especially she 
sterilising effects of incest, not upon the persons who engage 
in it, at least not upon the man, nor upon the offspring, hut 
upon women generally and particularly upon edible animals 
and plants ; and 1 venture to conjecture that a careful 
search among the most primitive exogamous peoples now 
surviving, especially among the Australian aborigines, might 
still reveal the existence of such a belief among them. At 
least if that fa not the origin of exogamy J must confess to 
being completely baffled, for I have no other conjecture to 
offer on the subject 

Bui if But if exogamy and the prohibition of incest, which is 

an^thc' lts CSSL,Jlce . originated in a mere superstition such as I have 
ftrdntHiinn con j ectural ly indicated, would it necessarily follow that they 
Lvc* have both been evil and injurious, in other words, that it 
jgrcpjf would have been better if men had always married their 
nearest relations instead of taking, as they generally have 
siki&u, taken, the greatest pains to avoid such marriages? The 
fallen* fan consequence would by no means be necessary. I have 
b«n o^t? s ^ wn c ^ w here 1 that superstition has often proved a most 
Noi valuable auxiliary of morality and law, that men have very 

ropwitiilwi °f ter> ^° ne ^ from ^e most absurd motives. It may 
ii Mten a have been so in the case of exogamy and the prohibition 
ao^rLry °^ incfis t All turns on the question whether inbreeding or 
an vmt&qei outbreeding, endogamy or exogamy is better for the species* 
AiTtums aiK * that is a question which can be settled only by biology; 
*** it lies quite outside the province of anthropology'. So far 

whether 13 mankind is concerned, and it fa with them alone that we 
inhr«nim E have to do in this enquiry, the materials at our disposal 
breed in ft appear to be insufficient to enable us to arrive at a definite 
tir con cl ua ion ; for amongst the peoples known to us in history 

enmy ia outbreeding, whether in the form of exogamy or in the simple 
prohibition of incest, has been the practice of such an over- 
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whelming majority, and the contrary practice of inbreeding io ihs 
or endogamy has been followed by such a very small minority, 
that a fair cainparisim or the elTccts of the tivo practices qmih< 
cannot be instituted. But as mankind has apparently been ^ nlool 
evolved from lower species of animals which in like manner a( ^'enttfic 
propagated their kinds by the union of the sexes, it is highly Sv!!fed 
probable that the good or ill effects which follow from in-SwnnWiiL 
breeding and outbreeding, from endogamy and exogamy, 
in tire human apudes, follow from them also in the lower 
species; and as the breeding of many of the lower animats ietinraiintf. 
has long been the object of careful observation and exact jjj 1 
experiments conducted both by practical breeders and acfen-^m^«T E 
tific men, a large body of evidence lias been accumulated, from fcntx ^ 
which it is possible with a considerable degree of probability 
to draw conclusions applicable to man. Now upon the ' 
fundamental question whether inbreeding or outbreeding, 
whether endogamy or exogamy, is the more beneficial in the 
long run, tile opinions of experts appear to be divided. A 
writer, Mr. A. 11. Huth p who carefully investigated the question 
w ith special reference to its bearing on man, reached the com 
elusion that the closest inbreeding or endogamy between the 
human sexes is not in itself injurious to the progeny, and that 
the evil consequences which are often supposed to flow from 
it are to be explained by other causes, particularly by morbid 
tendencies in the stock + which arc naturally increased in the 
offspring whenever the}’ arc transmitted to it from both the 
parents, 1 The same view of the harmlessness of inbreeding 
or endogamy was held by the eminent Dutch anthropologist, 

Professor G. A. Wilted* and apparently by the eminent 


1 A. H. Etullit Tki Marring* *f 
iY*nr AT» lOXiif&trtd -[talk ftrjr/tfrf fa 
ihr Zdstu stf AW/awjf, lAt fttsulii af 
MrjStnsmtj a#J ih* Tiaehings if 
tiiakgr* Second Edition {Lenta, 

m 7 ) 

f (i, A. Wilkgri, “ Huwelijkm 
lurahcn Blodvcrwantcnp 4 ’ Di £/#'■&, 
t%o* No, 6. tn LhU ln-nfk [pp. 2 rf. 
ttf I hr separate reprint) Prof, Wlfkcpi 
quotei with approval lie firittariB£ 
flora a Frtbdi writer, M. 
Bondm i *■ C*m*tfNf r vm£A dm pannte 
fftittt t&jWrf rf dt mtftf p 
fMBtffi *it fMtfr irrjfrmtif apfr&ii iftfr, 
VOI* IV 
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numerous retsti nf hermapbfwdite 
p!anli rEulunrcd with all the ctr^mi 
Ln'th Kifa and perfectly capable of 
fertii lung other plant! and of bem^ 
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^ tht f French anthropologist Paul TopinartL 1 Hut so far as I can 
E™' their opinion is not shared by the best and most 

rccent authorittes. Thus after weighing all the available 
wmn ■<> evidence as carefully as possible Darwin concludes as follows : 
inbiri^i ni; " Finally, when we consider the various facts now given, which 
« into! ii plainly show that good follows from crossing, and tess plainly 
f viI fol!o ' v s from close interbreeding, and when we bear 
injiirKnii in mind that with very many organisms elaborate provisions 
Ilffi Sl have been made for the occasional union of distinct mdi- 
L viduals, the existence of a great law of nature is almost 
npccia.iij' proved ; namely, that the crossing of animats and plants 
ihr fe> [ it7 which are not closely related to each other is highly beneficial 
tnii-.jJFing, even necessary, and that interbreeding' prolonged during 
many generations if injurious. 13 The evils which Darwin 
™ believed to result from close and long interbreeding arc loss 
of constitutional vigour, of stasy and or fertility “ Similarly 
Mr. A. R. W allace concludes ♦ " The experiments of Mr. 
Darwin, showing the great and immediate good effects of a 
cross between distinct strains in plants, can no l be explained 
away ; neither can the innumerable arrangements to secure 
cross-fertilisation by insects. ... On the whole; then, the 
evidence at our command proves that* whatever may be its 
ultimate cause, close interbreeding dots usually produce bad 
results; and it is only by the most rigid selection, whether 
natural or artificial, that the danger can be altogether 
obviated/* 1 

***** my flfand Mr - Walter Heape, F.RS<, who has 
li^pe. made exact researches into the breeding both of men and 
animals, writes to me as follows; " From what you tell me 
of exogamy In its simplest form 1 i.t. in so far as it provides 
against the marriage of mother and sister and the marriage 
of cousins (concubttants and others), it is so closely in accord 


Pianii *ndtr Dmnttf&tfutH f London, 
T 905), ii. 139 i$f r The facts of i**Tqrc 
do no-t always corTwpurtid io m T laical 
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wills the experience of breeders of animals that* failing a clear 
social reason for the law, it might be fairly assumed to have 
its origin in accordance with known biological phenomena. 

I cannot claim to be considered capable of expressing a final 
opinion on the subject^ but J think 1 may say that, so far as 
breeders know, inbreeding of brother and sister, father and 
daughter, grandfather and granddaughter, and cousins, is 
essential for the rapid fixing of a type and is the best 
method, if not the only method, of producing the ancestor 
of a new and definite variety (see Evolution qf British Cattle). 

At the same time indefinite inbreeding ( H in and in breeding') 
is found to be associated with deterioration. . . * Breeders are 
firmly convinced that indefinite inbreeding certainly results 
in deterioration, that is their experience* , . . Thus the 
practice of exogamy is in accord with the experience of* 
breeders.” In particular Mr. IIcape tells me that a tendency 
to infertility is believed to be a common result of continuous 
inbreeding in stock,, and that in his judgment the belief is 
certainly true. 1 

To the same effect Mr* F. IL A* Marshal l T Fellow of Opinion 
Christ's College, Cambridge, whose researches into sexual ^hTa. 
physiology will shortly be published in full, informs me that MarehaJL 
long-con tinned inbreeding carried on in the same place and 
under the same conditions certainly tends to sterility, but 
that Ehis tendency can he to some extent counteracted by 
changing the conditions of life, particularly by removing the 
animals to a considerable distance. For instance, he tells 
me that racehorses, which have inbred perhaps more than 
any other animal, tend to be sterile, but that the offspring 
of racehorses which have been sent to Australia recover their 
fertility both with each other and with the parent stock 
without any infusion of fresh blood Old breeders were 
quite aware of the advantage which domestic animals gained 
from new r surroundings; hence some of them used to send 
part of their stock, for example, to Ireland and then after 
a time to bring the animals or their descendants back 
reinvigorated and rendered more prolific by the change. 

hul by iltr TOMt ertcfipk? form wf exo- 1 FstMied U&m a Idler tff Mr. 

£:wnjr, namely Ihe iysiem r Waller llupt dated Grey friers SctHh' 

tint Hie mistake a itnmsjerial. wdd, 17th Dstsniber 1909. 
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Dtrwta'g This bears out an opinion expressed by Darwin as follows: 

" There Is good reason to believe, ant! tilts was the opinion 
iiiiin.-cdLti|; of th.it most experienced observer, Sir J. Sebright, that the 
evil effects of close interbreeding may be checked or quite 
or V e ' prevented by the related individuals being separated for a 
few generations and exposed to different conditions of life, 
tbte con. This conclusion is now held by many breeders ; for instance, 
SKSi. Mr, Carr remarks, it is a well-known 1 fact that a change of 
IntiwJociBg soi | an j cfiiniite effects perhaps almost as great a change in 
blood. the constitution as would result from an in fusion of fresh 
blood p I hope to show in a future work that consanguinity 

by itself counts for nothing, but acts solely from related 
organisms generally having a similar constitution, and 
having been exposeo in most cases to similar conditions * 1 ’ 1 
^Similarly Mr. A. R Wallace writes : ™ It appears probable, 
then, that It is not interbreeding in itself that is hurtful, but 
interbreeding without rigid selection or some change of 
conditions. . , * In. nature* too, the species always extends 
over a larger area and consists of much greater numbers* 
and thus a difference of constitution soon arises in different 
parts of the are a. which is wanting in the limited numbers 
of pure bred domestic animals. From a consideration of 
these varied facts we conclude that an occasional disturb¬ 
ance or the organic equilibrium is what Is essential to keep 
up the vigour and fertility of any organism h and that this 
disturbance may be equally well produced either by a cross 
between individuals of somewhat different constitutions* or 
by occasional slight changes in the conditions of life. 113 

Thus if these eminent authorities are right, the radical 
defect of consanguineous marriages is not the mere con¬ 
fluence of two streams of the same blood ; It k that the two 
individuals who conjugate are not sufficiently differentiated 
from each other. A certain degree of difference between 


1 Ch, Darwin* Tht l'ari£f&m #f 
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them is essential to fertility and life \ too great sameness 
Scads to sterility and deal It. 1 lie conclusion may perhaps Analogy 
be confirmed by an analogy drawn from the lowest forms of p f r ^ i£M _ 
animal life, the humble Protozoa, which have not yet attained 
to a discrimination of the sexes and propagate their kind, 
generation after generation, by the alternate growth and 
fission or the individual. Hut though this solitary mode of 
reproduction may be repeated many times, experiments 
prove that it cannot be continued indefinitely. There comes 
a time in the history of each individual when it appears that 
the organism is becoming worn out, is shrinking after every 
successive division, in short h shewing signs of senile decay. 

It must then unite with another organism of a different 
origin, if the cycle of growth and reproduction is to begin 
afresh ; such a union is absolutely necessary to the per-* 1 
peiuation of the species. 1 

From the testimonies which I have cited we may safely Eimtif 
conclude that infertility is an inevitable consequence of in- 
breeding continued til rough man}" generations in the same c&rw- 
plaee and under the same conditions* The loss of fertility, 
indeed, 4+ when it occurs, seems never to be absolute, hut only un.i«i 
relative to animals of the same blood ; so that this sterility 
is to a certain extent analogous with that of self-impotent 
plants which cannot be fertilized by their own pollen, but 
are perfectly fertile with pollen of qny other individual of the 
same species."" It is a curious coincidence that infertility is tat* stood 
precisely the effect which many more or less primitive peoples 
have attributed to incestuous marriages, though the}" haveugeju 
not limited that effect to womankind but have extended it”^ 1 * 11 * 1 
to animals and plants. As they cannot have reached these **&&&**& 
conclusions from experience, they would seem to have arrived 
at them through some purely superstitious fancy which as ***«**«■ 
yet escapes us. 3 Be that as it may, if the sexual unions of 
near kin tend in the long run to be unproductive, it is obvious Ebe eiMj °- 
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lhat any motive,whether purely rational or purely superstitious, 
which led a people to eschew and forbid such unions must 
have so far contributed to the welfare of the community 
by assisting; it to multiply fast, though no doubt the same 
scruples pushed to an exaggerated extent, as in the eight- 
class system of the Australian aborigines, might have the 
contrary effect by acting as a positive cheek on population. 
On the other hand so far as a people entertained no aversion 
KJKJifimuijs to incest and indulged in it freely, just so far would it 

peop,es multiply more slowly than its more scrupulous neighbours 

and would thereby stand at a manifest disadvantage in com- 
peeing against them. Thus the practice of outbreeding or 
exogamy would help, and the practice of inbreeding or 
endogamy would hinder, any community which adopted it 
'in the long series of contests which result in the survival of 
the fittest; for in one factor of vital importance, the possi¬ 
bility of rapid breeding, the exogamous community would 

be the fit and the endogamous community the unfit. These 
considerations may partly explain why at the present da)', 
and so far as we know throughout history, the races which 
practise exogamy or prohibit incest have been vastly more 
numerous than the races which practise endogamy and 
permit incest ; and it is a fair inference that in the struggle 
for existence many endogamous peoples have disappeared, 
having been either extinguished or absorbed by their more 
vigorous and prolific rivals. 

Thusibe On the whole, then, if we compare the principles of 
pri^P 1 ® 5 exogamy with the principles of scientific breeding we can 

prewfli' scarcely fail to be struck, as Mr, Walter Heape has pointed 

4 OU ( I by the curious resemblance, amounting atmost to coin- 

ftsera- p * 

bfrm* tfdence, between the two. 

^ r ^ F> Jn the first place under exogamy the beneficial effects 
tf iramifc 0 f crossmgt which the highest authorities deem essential to 
hc ™ T?B ' ihe welfare and even to the existence of species of animals 
Simian and plants, b secured by the system of exogamous classes, 

£>f**L»- either two, four, or eight in number, which we have seen 

every reason to regard as artificially instituted for the express 
P Ur P 0S,Cr of preventing the cohabitation of the nearest blood 
relations. Now it is very remarkable that the particular 
1 9« above, Pf. 16 a '<?+ 
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form of incest which the oldest form of exogamy, the two- waUbe 
class system, specially prevents is tile incest of brothers with '^'“Vshc 
sisters. That system absolutely prevents all such incest, h-l-i™ 
white It only partially prevents the incest of parents with ^isiutii h 
children , 1 which to the civilised mind might scent more shock- ^ 31:01:1u 

, . JJ3I-?! W3IJ1 

ing on account of the difference between the generations, as MUW | h^. 
well as for other reasons. Vet this determination of savage 

. * l^inCiplM- 

man to stop the cohabitation of brothers with sisters even 
before stopping the cohabitation of parents with children 
h In accordance with the soundest biological principles; for 
it is well recognised both by practical breeders and scientific 
men that the sexual union of brothers with sisters is the 
closest and most injurious form of incest, more so than the 
sexual union of a mother with a son ftr of a father with a 
daughter * 3 The complete prohibition of incest between* 
parents and children was effected by the second form of 
exogamy, the Four-class system. Lastly* the prohibition of 
marriage between all first cousins, about which opinion has 
wavered down to the present time even in civilised countries, 
was only accomplished by die third and latest form of 
exogamy, the eight-class system, which was naturally adopted 
only by such tribes as disapproved of these marriages, but 
never by tribes who viewed the union of certain first cousins 
either with indifference or with positive approbation* 

Nor docs this exhaust the analogies between exogamy Further, 
and scientific breeding. We have seen that the rule of the 
deterioration and especially of the Infertility of inbred 
animals is subject to a very important exception. While 
the evil can be removed by an infusion of fresh blood, it can ° nlfe oftrn 
also be remedied in an entirely different way by simply secured 
changing the conditions of life, especially by sending some ^ ^ 
animals to a distance and then bringing their progeny back nf looi 
to unite with members of the family which have remained 
in the old home. Such a form of local exogamy, as we may n# in ad- 
rail it, without the introduction of any fresh blood, appears 
to be effective in regenerating the stock and restoring its lost u« or 
fertility . 3 But this system of local exogamy, this marriage 

1 See pp, j^. ii.1-1*9 [I^nJoiip 1905K iL 114. 

1 Ch. Darwin* Th* Vkriatitm ef 13a, 156. 

Animdh and PlAHfl Utldfr 3 See pp. V 
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of members of the same race who have lived at a distance 
from each other, is also practised by many savage tribes 
besides or instead of their system of kinship exogamy. It 
is often a rule with them that they must get their wives not 
merely From another stock but from another district 1 For 
example, we have seen that the Warrantuitga tribe of 
Central Australia is divided into two intermarrying classes 
which occupy separate districts* a northern and a southern, 
with the rule that the northern men must always many 
wives from the southern district, and that reciprocally all the 
southern men must marry wives from the northern district . 3 
Indeed, as I have already pointed out* there arc some 
grounds for conjecturing that the custom of locally separating 
the exogamous claves may have been adopted at the very 
outset for the sake of sundering those persons whose sexual 
union was deemed a danger to the community* It might 
be hard to devise a marriage system more in accordance 
with sound biological principles, 

Th= Thus exogamy, especially in the form in which it is 

evo^Lrnv ' 1 practised by the lowest of existing savages, the aborigines 
wKMfieof Australia, presents a curious analogy to a system 
twHsTie scientific breeding* That the exogamous system of 
myrvL t primitive people was artificial and that it was de- 

lusc^iedpc Siberately devised by them for the purpose which it actually 
cmt serves* namely the prevention of the marriage of near kin, 
on the seems quite certain ; on no other reasonable hypothesis can 
^ r " 5 explain its complex arrangements, so perfectly adapted 
rounds: to the w^ants and the ideas of the natives. Yet it is fm- 
tL an 5 possible to suppose that in planning it these ignorant and 
improvident savages could have been animated by exact 
a «uper- knowledge of its consequences or by a far-seeing care for the 
fldtEon r an future welfare of their remote descendants. When we reflect 
how little to this day marriage is regulated by any such 
considerations even among the most enlightened classes in 
the most civilised communities* we shall not be likely to 
attribute a far higher degree of knowledge* foresight* arid 
self-command to the rude founders of exogamy. What idea 
these primitive sages and lawgivers, if we may call them so* 
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had in their minds when they laid down the fundamental 
lines of the institution* w r c cannot say with certainty ; all 
that we know of savages leads us to suppose that it must 
have been what we should now call a superstition, some crude 
notion of natural causation which to 11s might seem trans¬ 
parently false, though to them it doubtless seemed obviously 
true. Vet egrcgtously wrong as they were in theory, they 
appear to have been fundamentally right in practice- W hat 
they abhorred was really evil; what they preferred was 
really good. Perhaps we may call their curious system an 
unconscious mimicry of science* The end which it accom¬ 
plished was wise, though the thoughts of the men who 
invented it were foolish. In acting as they did* these poor 
savages blindly obeyed the impulse of thS great evolutionary 
forces which in the physical world are constantly educing 
higher out of lower forms or existence and in the moral 
world civilisation nut of savagery If that is so r exogamy 
has been an instrument In the hands of that unknown power, 
the masked wizard of history, who by some mysterious 
process, some subtle alchemy* so often transmutes in the 
crucible of suffering the dross of folly and evil into the fine 
gold of wisdom and good^ 
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P.4. The $ax totem . . . the individThitl totem,—These 
terms arc unsatisfactory fur reasons which I have already indi¬ 
cated. 1 For ‘‘sex totem' L have suggested +l sex patron, 1 'and 
the suggestion has, I understand, been accepted by a committee 
of anthropologists, who for u individual totem 97 propose to sub¬ 
stitute “guardian genius/' 

1‘. 7, Hie Kalaiig , „ . transformed into a- dog.- The full 
legend of the descent of the Kabngs from a dog which married 
a woman has been recorded- It presents the characteristic 
traits of the Oedipus story; a mother marries her son un¬ 
wittingly, and the son kills his dog-fat her without knowing 
the relation in which he stood to the animal. In one version 
of the legend the woman has twin sons by the dog and after¬ 
wards unwittingly marries them both. It is said that the belief 
of the Kalangs in their descent from a dog plays a great part in 
all their ceremonies, the intention of which is to summon ihdr 
ancestors into their midst For example* they strew ashes on the 
Boor for eight nights before a wedding, and if they find the foot¬ 
prints of a dog in the ashes, they take it as a sign that the ancestor* 
are pleased with the marriage, Similarly, they draw omens from 
the footprints of a dog in ashes or sand at a certain festival 
which they hold once in seven months. It is also said that the 
Kalangs have wooden images of dog-s, which they revere.* Accord¬ 
ing to the Javanese, the incest which the Kalangs tell of in their 
traditions is repeated in their customs; for it is reported that 
among them mother and son often live together as man and wife* 

1 above, voL iii. pp 454-456, M[whe]en], ibid. pp. 43S-441. Com - 
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and it is a belief of ihe Kalangs that worldly prosperity and riches 
(low frosts such a union, 1 However, in spite of the tradition of 
their descent from a dog, there seems to lie no sufficient evidence 
that the Kalangs have toiemisn]. Indeed the story of a canine 
origin, combined with incest, is told of other peoples in the Malay 
Archipelago/ 

P. fL The Ainas . . r suckled by a bear.—-According to the 
Rev. John Batchelor many of the Ainas who dwell among the 
mountains believe themselves to he descended front a bear. They 
belong to the Bear dan and are called Xtmun JCamut that 

is, IJ descendants of the bear,” Such people are very proud and 
say, As for me, l am a child of the god of the mountains; 1 am 
descended from the divine one who rules in the mountains/* 
Further, Mr. Batchelor tdls us that the Amos of a certain district 
often call each othc* by names which mean “children of the eagle” 
and “descendants of the bird/* these being terms qf reproach 
which they hurl at one another in their quartets. He things that 
these epithets are evidence of dan totem ism/ However, there is 
no sufficient proof that the Ainas are totem lc.* The usual tradition 
is that the Amos, like the Kaiangs of java, are descended from 
a woman and a dog/ 

P. g r "That brother belonging to me yon hive killed/ 1 * —-“In 
one instance, a native at B<hnn plains, desired a European not to 
kill a gunar* which he was then cbasing, but to catch it alive, as it 
was 4 * him brother" The animal, however, was killed, at which the 
native was much displeased, and would not eat of it, but unceasingly 
complained of the 4 tumbling down him brother."" 6 Again, with 
regard to the Mqorloobulloo + a tribe of Central Australia, at the 
junction of King 1 * Creek and the Georgina or Herbert River, we 
are told that M the Jensons of this tribe take each the name of some 
birdqr animal, which the individual calls brother and will not eat/" 7 
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Some Peruvian Indians would not kill the fish of a certain river ; 
" for they said that the fish wore their brothers/' 1 

F. 9. Tits OJibwaya (Ghippewaya) do not kill . . . their totems, 
etc.—However* this statement seems to apply to the guardian 
animals of individuals rather than to the totcmic animals qf clans. 3 

F. 10, Split totems.—Some of the ancient Egyptians, like 
many modern savages, appear to have restricted their veneration to 
certain parts of ihe sacred animals, whereby they were able to satisfy 
at once their consciences and their appetites by attaining from 
some joints and partaking of others. Thus Sextus Empiricus 
writes; “ Of the Egyptians who are counted wise some deem it sacri¬ 
legious to cat the head of an animal, others to eat the shoulder- 
blade* others the fool, and others some other part. 1 ' 3 Again* 
Locian says that, while some of the ancient Egyptians revered whole 
animals* such as bulls, crocodiles, cats, baboons, and apes, others 
worshipped only parts of animals ; thus the right shoulder would he 
the god of one village, the left shoulder the god of a second village* 
and half of the head the god of a third* 

P. 13. A Samoan clan had for its totem the butterfly, etc.— 

The worshipful animals, plants, and so forth of the Samoans 
appear to have been rather deities developed out of totems than 
totems in the proper sensed 

1 J , T4- Sometimes the totem animal is fed and even kept alive 
in captivity. A veiy few cases of feeding wild animals or keeping 
them in captivity on the ground of their sanctity have met us in the 
course of this work, 5 The natives of the Felew Islands regard the 
puffin as a divine bird; they often feed it and keep it tamcL* It 
is said that in antiquity a Greek general, marching at the head of an 
, army into the interior of Libya, discovered three cities called the 
Cities of Apes, in which apes were worshipped as gods and lived 
with the people in their houses. The inhabitants generally called 
their children after the apes and punished with death any sacri¬ 
legious person who dared to kill one of the sacred animals. 111 

P, 15. The dead totem £a mourned for and buried, etc,—It is 
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by no means clear that any of the sacred animals, whose solemn 
burial is recorded in this paragraph, were totems. A similar custom 
of burying sacred animals, not necessarily totems, is ol*served else- 
where. Thus in Malabar “killing a snake is considered a grievous 
sin, and even to see a snake with its head bruised is believed to be 
a precursor of calamities. Pious Malaya!is, when they sec a snake 
killed in this way* have it burnt with the full solemnities attendant 
on the cremation of high-caste Hindus. The caros 2 is covered 
with a piece of silk, and burnt in sandalwood. A Brahman is 
hired to observe pollution for some days* and elaborate funeral 
oblations are offered to the dead snake. 1 Some of she totemic 
clans of [ho Gold Coast bury their totemic animals. 2 

l\ 16. Circumlocutions . . + to give no o fence to the worship- 
M animal.—The custom of referring to animals, especially danger¬ 
ous animals, by ciicunilocutions for the sake of avoiding the use of 
their ordinary names is very widespread and is no doubt commonly 
based on a fear of attracting the attention of the creatures nr of 
putting them on their guard. The animals so referred to need not 
be totems; often they are the creatures which the hunter or fisher¬ 
man wishes to catch and kill* 

}\ cThe worshippers of the Syrian goddess « , < break out 
in ulcers,—According to the Greek comic poet Menander* when 
the Syrians ate fish* their feet and bellies swelled up, and by way of 
appeasing the goddess whom they had angered they put on sack¬ 
cloth and sat down on dung by the wayside in order to express the 
depth of their humiliation. 4 

P. 17, The Egyptians . . . would break out in a. scab,--Aelian 
ascribes to the Egyptian historian Manetho the statement, that any 
Egyptian w r ho drank of pig's milk would be covered w ith leprosy. & 

F. iij r Pond prohibitions, which vary chiefly with a£e—These 
prohibitions are, or were* common among the aborigines of Australia. 
Hi us with regard to the natives of Victoria in particular wo are told 
that they “ have many very curious laws relating to food. The old 
men arc privileged to eat every kind of food that it Is lawful for any 
of their tribe to eat, but there arc kinds of food which a tribe will 
eat in one district and which tribes in another part of the continent 
will not touch. The w r Ptnen may not eat of the flesh of certain 
animals ; certain sorts of meat are prohibited to children and young 
persons; young married women are interdicted from partaking of 


1 Edgar Tltuialao, Etkna£rcpkir 
JVWttf i*S*utktrm Madnu, 1906}* 
p_ 238, quuhng Mr, C. Kartmakan 
Mennfl, As to the solemn IturUJ of 
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dainties that delight the palate of older women ; and men may not 
touch the flesh of some animals unlit a mystic Ceremony has been 
duly celebrated Their laws, indeed to connection with hunting 
and fishing, and the collecting, cooking and eating of food, arc 
numerous and complex ; and as the penalties believed to be 
incurred for a breach of these laws are, in most casus, serious 
diseases, or death, they are obeyed Some suppose that cunning 
old men established the laws for the purpenie of reserving to them¬ 
selves those kinds of food which it was most difficult to procure, 
and that one effect of their prohibitions was 10 make the young 
men more expert in hunting; and it has been suggested that the 
eating of some animals was interdicted in order that the natural 
increase might not be prevented. In looking over the list of 
animals prohibited to young men, to women* and to children, one 
fails to see, however, any good reasons for the selection—unless we 
regard nearly the whole of the prohibitions having their source 
in superstitious beliefs/' 1 * 3 In the Yana tribe young |>eop]c were 
forbidden to eat the flying squirrels, porcupines* emus, bustards 
ducks, swans, iguanas, turtles, a species of large fbh (wwru-mtw£% 
and young opossums, but they might eat old male opossums. If 
any young person ate of any of the forbidden animals before leave 
was granted him by the old men, it was said that he would sicken 
and die, and that no doctor could save him. Hut after the age of 
thirty he might eat any of the animals, with impunity* 3 il No young 
men arc allowed to eat the flesh or eggs of the emu* a kind of 
luxury which is thus reserved exclusively for the old men and the 
women, I understood from Piper, who abstained from eating emu* 
when food was very scarce^ that the ceremony necessary in this 
case consisted chiefly in being rubbed ail over with emu fat by an 
old marc Richardson of our party was an old man, and Piper 
reluctantly allowed himself to be rubbed with emu fat by Richardson, 
but from that time he had no objection to eat emu. The threatened 
penalty was that young men on eating the flesh of an emu would 
be afflicted with sores all over the body. 11 * Among the Uima, 
Koongerri, and Kungarditchi tribes of Central Australia, at the 
junction of the Thomson and Barcoo rivers* it was believed that if 
a young man were even to break an emu egg, the offended Spirits 
would raise a storm of thunder and lightning, in winch the culprit 
himself would probably be struck down/ Among the Port Lincoln 
tribes of South Australia the general principle of the food laws is 
said to have been “that the male of any animal should be eaten by 
grown-up men, the female by women* and the young animal by 

1 tt. Brough Smyth* Tht Ahoritftm ptditiem ini$ tkt Interior of Mmftm 

Vttteriot i. Ain!r*lU [London* 1838), ii. 340 jy. 

3 R. tfrough Smjtb, tit i, 2 3 y * E. M. Con, Tht Auitv&liim ^v B 
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children only. An exception, however, is made with respect to the 
common kangaroo-rat, which may be eaten promiscuously h The 
wallaby, especially that species called by the natives yurridnt\ and 
the two species of bandicoot, kurbtlkt and yarttrt, must on no 
account Iju eaten by young men and young women, as they are 
believed to produce premature menses in the latter, and discolour 
the beards of the former, giving them a brown tinge instead of a 
shining black. . . - Guanas and lizards arc proper food for girls, 
as accelerating maturity, and snakes for women, promoting 
fecundity*" 1 

Among the aborigines of .Australia the prohibitions to eat certain 
animal or vegetable foods often come into operation at those 
ini tin tory ceremonies which mark the attainment of puberty and the 
transition from boyhood to manhood. We shall recur to this 
subject a little further On." 

T, as, The F&ylii, & Snake elan in Africa * , * exposed their 
new-born children to snakes, etc, — The ancient historian I ho 
Cassius has also recorded that the Fsylli were immune to snake¬ 
bites, and that they tested their new-born children by exposing 
them to snakes, which did them no harm. According to the 
historian, Octavio n attempted to restore the dead Cleopatra to life 
by means uf these men. 3 The Greek topographer Pausanias also 
refers to the power which the Libyan Psylle were thought to possess 
of healing persons who had been bitten by snakes. 1 In the Punjab 
there is a Snake caste or tribe {sa/^ the member* of which worship 
snakes and claim to be immune to their sting. They will not kill a 
snake, and if they find a dead one, they put clothes on it and give 
the reptile a regular burial. s The Tilokchandi BaLses in North- 
Western India claim to be descended from the snake-god, and it is 
said that no member of the family has been known to die from 
snake bite.® Members of the Isowa sect in Morocco assert that 
snakes, scorpions, and all other venomous creatures cannot harm 
them, and that they therefore handle them with impunity/ 

P. s i. Seme Judicial ordeals may have originated ta totem 
tests of kinship. At Calabar in West Africa the sharks were the 
ju-ju or sacred animals. They- throng the creek before the town 
and used to be regularly fed* In former times criminals had to 
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swim across the creek 3 $ an ordeal. If they escaped the maw* of 
the ravenous sharks they were deemed innocent . 1 

P. 22. Tho Snake dan (OphiogencK) of Asia Minor, etc —'The 
Sn:ikc dan (Qphiogencs) were a mythical people, who are said to 
h^ve lived at Pari tun in Myriad The statement m the text that 
d they were bitten by an adder they had only to put a snake to 
the wound is erroneous. What Strabo reports is that when people 
were bitten by adders the Snake men healed them by touching 
their bodies and so transferring the poison to themselves and thus 
relieving the inflammation* He tells W5 that the founder of the 
family is 5,1Id to have been a hero who had been an adder before 
he took human shape. « As we crossed the KaJ Aspad, we saw a 
tomb named Imam Zadahi—Fir Mar {JfrAfar sagnities Saint Snake), 
a shrine of great celebrity in Lurisian r This saint is said to have 
possessed the miraculous power of curing the bites of all venomous 
serpents ; and, at the present day T whenever a Lur in the vicinity 
is bitten by a snake, he repairs to the shrine, arid, according to 
fjopular belief always recovers. The descendants of this holy 
personage, too, claim to have inherited the miraculous ]ajwer, and 
E have certainly seen them cfleet some very remarkable cures. ^ 11 

P, The Teridk abominate blue.’—Their strongest curse is 
° May yon die in blue garment a / 1 1 Hindoos of the Kumal District 
will not grow indigo, for simple blue is an abomination to them*® 
Ft is very unlikely that such dislikes have anything to do with 
totemism. 


l\ i j. The nm was the special divinity of the chiefs of the 
Natchez.— Natchez had a temple dedicated to rhe sun, in 
which a perpetual fire was kept burning. They thought that the 
family of their chiefs w i as descended from the sun and that their 
souls returned to it at deaths The chief of the whole nation was 
called the Great Sun and bis relations the Little Suns, These 
human Suns looked down on their FelJow-trilicsmcn with great 
contempt* 

Pi 3 6. The dans man is in the habit of assimilating himself to 
his totem, etc, — 41 To the observations I have made before about 
all African tribes, (hat in their attire they endeavour to imitate 
some part of the animal creation, I may add that they stem to 
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show a special preference for copying any individual species for 
which they have a particular reverence. In this way it frequently 
happens that their superstition indirectly influences the habits of 
their daily life* and that their animal-worship finds expression in 
their dress/* 1 

F. jj* Tbs practice of knocking out the upper front teeth at 
puberty * * , U F or was once, probably an imitation of the totem, 

—This statement is not well founded. There is no evidence that 
tilt widespread custom of knocking out, chipping, or filing the 
teeth 2 is an imitation of the totemic animal, nor indeed that it has 
anything to do with totemism, though it is observed by many 
Ciawm of totem ic tribes. The custom of knocking out one or two front teeth 
of cacfl rEia(e novice at initiation occurs in the extreme north of 
at imiction Queensland, 3 and is common m South- La stern Australia, 4 but since 
and other in the tribes which practise it the operation is performed alike on 
n Ll< ^ wt| atev«r tht:ir totem, it seems impossible [hat the extraction 
of the tooth or teeth can be intended to assimilate the men to their 
various totem ic animals. Like so many other rites which mark 
the attainment of puberty among savages, this strange custom of 
extracting or mutilating the teeili is probably based on some crude 
superstition which wc do not yet understand. Among the Central 
Australian tribes the extraction of teeth is not practised as a rite of 
initiation, obligatory upon all young men before they are admitted 
to the privileges of manhood ; still it is submitted to voluntarily by 
many men and women and is associated, curiously enough, in their 
Emelian minds with the production or the prevention of min. Thus in 
lhe A ™nta lfie cus tom is observed especially by members of 
with raaEL the Rain, or Water totem ; indued it is almost, though not quite* 
obligatory on both men and women of that clan as well as on the 
nati ves of what is called the Rain Country {Xarfma Quattfia) to 
the north-east of the Aninta territory. In the Arurcta tribe the 
operation is usually performed before marriage and always after the 
members of the Rain or Water elan have observed their magical 
ceremony {mtuAwma) for the making of rain or water. To explain 
the special association of tooth-drawing with the rain totem the 
natives say that the intention of the rite is to make the patient's 
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face look tike a dark cloud with a light rim, which portends rain. 1 
The explanation seems far-fetched, but at least it shews that m the 
minds of the aborigines the custom is associated with, if not based 
upon, the principle of sympathetic or imitative magic. In the 
Warrarminga tribe the ceremony of knocking out teeth is always 
performed alter the fait of heavy rain, when the natives have had 
enough and wish the rain to stop. The Tjingilli in like manner 
extract the teeth towards the end of the rainy season, when they 
think that no more rain is needed ; and the extracted teeth are 
thrown into a water-hole in the belief that they will drive the rain 
and clouds away. Again, in the Gnanji tribe the rite is always 
observed during the rainy season ■ and when the tooth has been 
drawn it is carried about for some time by the Operator, Finally 
it is given by 3 dm to the patient's mother, who buries it beside 
some water-hole for the purpose of stopping the rain and making 
the edible water-lilies to grow' plentifully. 3 

Superficially regarded the initiatory rite of tooth-extraction so Rc^iina 
far resembles the initiatory rile of circumcision that the essential “ r “J* 
part of both consists in the removal of a part of the patient's body ; M 
accordingly i: is probably not without significance that the tribes of \mtiitaty 
South-Eastern Australia, who practise the rite of tooth-extract ion, dr - 

do not observe the rite of circumcision ; while on the contrary 
the tribes of Central Australia and NorthAVest Queensland, who 
practise the rite of circumcision, do not observe the rite of tooth- 
extraction as an initiatory ceremony.® With great diffidence I have Theory of 
conjectured that the two rites of circumcision and tooth-extraction 
may have had this much in common, that they were both intended Cl5 ^ n 
to promote the reincarnation of the individual at a future time by 
severing from his person a vital or especially durable portion and 
subjecting it to a treatment which, in the opinion of these savages, 
was fitted to ensure the desired object of bringing him to life again 
after death. 1 

The evidence which has suggested this conjecture is indeed 
very slight and scanty; but a few points in it may be mentioned 
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i of Thus Among the natives of tlie Gottlbum River in rhc central part 
i^f«i of Victon ^ when * ywth riches manhood, 11 fie is conducted by 
i^th iti three of the leaders of the tribe into the recesses of the woods, 
**** where he remains two days and one night. Being furnished with a 
piece of wood he knocks out two of [he teeth of his upper front 
jaw; and on returning to the camp carefully consigns them to his 
mother, 1 he youth then again retires into the fonest p and remains 
absent two nights and one day; during which his mother, having 
selected a young gum tree, inserts the teeth in the bark, In the 
fork of two of ’the topmost branches. This tree is made known 
only to certain persons of the tribe* and is strictly kept from the 
knowledge of the youth himself. In case the poison to whom the 
tree is thus dedicated dies, the foot of it ta stripped of its bark, and 
it is killed by the application of fire ; thus becoming a monument 
of the deceased.” 1 In some of the I lading River tribes in New 
South Wales the youth after Initiation used to place his extracted 
m tooth under the bark of a tree, near a creek* water-hole* or river \ 
tf the hark grew over It or the tooth fell into the water, aJE was 
well; bur if j[ were exposed and ants ran over it* the natives 
be ttered that the youth would suffer from a disease in his mouth.* 
These customs seem to shew that a mystic relation of sympathy 
was supposed to exist between the man and his severed tooth of 
such a nature that when It suffered he suffered, and that whim he 
died the tooth and its temporary receptacle must both be destroyed , 3 
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inches in the ground. The jerking 
nmilon is to show that he has already 
taken all the life wit of there ; as* 
alhjuld he fall to do so, the boy would 
l-c liable Up have an ulcerated mouth, 
m impediment in hi* speech, a wry 
mouth, and ultimately a distorted face.’ 1 
See A. W r HowiM* AWtv Tribef */ 
ScriiiA-Eau i 4 §trfrufia t p, 656, 
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If these aborigines believed in the reincarnation of the dead, as to 
Tillich however we have no information, it might be that the 
burning of the tree and the tooth was intended to liberate the 
vital essence of the dead man as a prelim inary to rebirth, Tn this 
connection it deserve*; to be noticed that it is the mother of the 
youth who deposits his tooth in the tree, just as among the Gnanji 
it is the mother of the patient who burien the tooth beside a 
w r ater-hotc; and further that in die Amnia and Kaitish tribes the 
extracted tooth is thrown away in the direction whore the boy's or 
girl’s mother is supposed to have encamped in the far-off dream 
times (akfcriisga)} This at least suggests that the tooth may 
possibly lie regarded as an instrument of impregnation and there¬ 
fore of a new birth* The same may perhaps be the mcaning of 
a curious custom observed in the VVarramunga tribe; the extracted 
tooth is pounded up and given in a piece of flesh to the mother 
or to the mother-in-law of the patient to*eat, according as the 
person operated on b a girl or a boy. 5 In some Queensland tribes _ 

11 the custom of knocking out the two front teeth is connected with 
the entry inio their heaven* If they have the two front teeth out 
they will have bright clear water to drink, and if not they will have 
only dirty or muddy water/* * Such a belief, if it is really held, 
proves that the practice of extracting teeth at puberty is associated 
in the native mind with the life hereafter and is supposed to be 
a preparation for it. Customs to a certain extent similar are b«p™i 
observed by some Australian aborigines iti regard to the foreskins 
which are severed at circumcision. Thus in the Warramungo tribe ^ vr . r „j -.lb 
the foreskin is placed En the hole made by a wkchetty grub in a «™n- 
tree and ls supposed to cause a plentiful supply of grubs ; or it ™ wn ' 
may be put in the burrow of a ground spider and then it is thought 
to make the !ad*s genital organ to grow. The lad himself never 
sees the severed foreskin and* like the Victorian natives in regard 
to the trees where their extracted teeth are deposited, never knows 
where this portion of himself has been placed 1 These beliefs as 
to the foreskin, like the beliefs as to the tooth deposited in a water- 
hole, suggest that a fertilising virtue is ascribed to the severed 
foreskin as well as to the severed tooth. Further, among some 
tribes of ^forth-Western Australia the foreskin of each hd who has 
been circumcised is tied to \m hair and left there till his wound 
is healed, after which it is either pounded up with kangaroo meat 
and eaten by its owner, or is taken by his relations to a large tree 
and there inserted under the bark** However we may explain it, 

1 Spencer and Gillen, A'a/i'n 7 >IiVt Atutnliut Tribes,’* Jmmzj rf /As 

fff Cfttfml Am/raJm, pp. 452, 453, AniirqpeiBgital ItuUtut*, ■££ (iS&jl 
455 *f' p. 291- 

2 Spence* a ml Gillen, * Spencer *nd Gillen, NvrtAfrrt 

TriAri vf Ctttfm! Auifr.uia^ p. TriMtof Gwr/ni/ A wdVirAfa, pp- 

1 E. FeJrnen »' Xoitt 00 *mtte * E. Clemenl k " EUiaopiphlftl 
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a curious parallelism thus exists between the ritual of circumcision 
and the ritual of tooth extraction, since both of the severed and 
unpalatable pans of the body, the foreskin and the tooth* are cither 
eaten or deposited in a tree, which is kepi secret from the man or 
woman from whose person the one or the other has been abstracted. 
In the Unmatjera tribe the boy himself bides his foreskin, under 
cover of darkness, hi a hollow tree, telling no one but a cousin, his 
father’s sister's son T where he has put it, and carefully concealing It 
from women, A pregnant hint as to the part played by the tree in 
the ceremony is furnished by the Unmatjm tradition, that the 
ancestors of the tribe always plated their foreskins in their north j 
T rees, that is, in the trees where their disembodied spirits were 
supposed to tarry in the interval between two successive incama- 
tions. 1 As such Trees are among the spots where women are 
supposed to conceive children through the entrance of the dis¬ 
embodied spirits into'their womb T it is hardly rash to conjecture 
- lhe intention of placing the severed foreskin in such a ireo 
was to ensure that the peistm from whom it was taken might 
hereafter, when hi* present life was over, he born again of a 
woman into the world, I he same idea may have been at the root 
of the practice of similarly placing the extracted tooth in a tree ; 
although with regard to the latter custom we unfortunately know 
too httle as so the beliefs of the natives who practise it to be 
justified m advancing this hypothesis as anything more than a bare 
conjecture. 

1t} Hawaii It was a custom to knock out one or more front teeth 
brazil* as a maric *} lhe of a king or chief; and though this 

™t i«th custom was not obligatory, it was yet so common that in the old 
m mourn- heathen days few men were to be seen with an entire set of teeth. 
Sn/or 1 f nd many had los * their front teeth both on the upper and 
chief, lower jaw, which, apart from its other inconveniences* caused a 
great defect in their speeds The custom was practised both by 
men and women, but ofiener by men than by women. Sometimes 
a man knocked put his own teeth with a stone; but more commonly 
some one else kindly did it for him* putting a stick against the tooth 
and hammering it with a stone till it broke* If men shrank from 
the pain of the operation, women would often perform It upon them 
v^hile they slept.* It is probable Lhat this custom was not a mere 
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extravagant exhibition of sorrow; we may surmise that it sprang from 
some superstition, Indeed Captain Cook* the first to record it, 
expressly says : * £ We always understood that this voluntary puirish¬ 
men b like the cutting off the joints of tlie finger at the Friendly 
Islands was not inflicted on themselves from the violence of grief 
on the death of their friends, but was designed as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the /^n/rnt [spirit], to avert any danger or mischief to 
which they might be exposed/ 11 It is possible that these sacrifices 
of tecih may have been originally intended, not so much to appease 
the vexed ghusf of the departed, as to strengthen him either for his 
life in the world of shades or perhaps for rebirth into the world. I 
have suggested elsewhere s that this was the intention with which 
mourners in Australia, wound themselves severely and allow the 
blood 10 drip on the corpse or on the grave. 3 In some tribes of T«rib 
Central Africa, a* I Hearn from my friend the Rev. John Rescue, all 
the teeth which have been at any time exfhtcted from a man's 
mouth arc carefully preserved and buried with him at death in his 
grave, doubtless in order that be may have the use of them at his 
next resurrection* lx i* accordingly legitimate to conjecture that 
the teeth which the Hawaiian* knocked out of their mouths at the 
death of a king or chief may have been destined for the benefit of 
the deceased, whether by recruiting his vital forces in general or 
by furnishing him with a liberal indeed superabundant, supply of 
teeth. 

Throughout the East Indian Archipelago it is customary to file Casern *4 
and blacken the teeth of both sexes at puberty as a necessary pns G] l0 £ ***& 

1 1urinary to marriage. The common way of announcing that a girl Eecth ici 
has reached puberty is to say, +l She has had her teeth filed ihr East 
However, the ceremony is often delayed for a year or two, when 
there is no immediate prospect of a girl's marriage. The operation p^*. 
is chiefly confined to the upper canine teeth* the edges of which arc 
filed down and made quite even, while the body of the tooth is 
hollowed. However, the teeth of the lower jaw arc very often filed 
aka Sometimes the teeth are filed right down to the gums ; some- 
times they arc filed into a pointed or triangular shape, so that 
all together they resemble the edge of a saw. The custom of thus 
pointing the teeth \s found particularly in Java, some districts of 
Sumatra, the Mentawd Islands* among the Ootanatas on the south- 
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SR* r P r ° f NcW SOme n <*" to a « d «■« Malay tribes of 

■'- J '~ - ! ht J h l pp ' nes ‘ atld vcr Y commonly among the Dyats of Sarawak 
in Borneo, 1 In the island of Bali the four upper front teeth are 
filed down to the gums , ln d the two eye-teeth are pointed. For 
three days after the operation the patient is secluded in a dart 
room ; above all he is strictly enjoined not to enter the kitchen. 
Fven when he has been released from the dark chamber he must 
for eight days thereafter take the greatest care not to cross a river 
oresen a brook, and not to enter a house in which then! is a dead 
body.- In some parts of the East Indian .Archipelago, foresample 
in Mrnahasra, a distnet of northern Celebes, the teeth may only be 
the death of the nearest blood relations, which seems to 
shew that m these places, as in Hawaii, the custom is associated 
'V - ™ oumln £‘ Contrary to the practice of the Australian 
aborigines, with whom tooths traction ami circumcision are alterna 

011,^?5 ohHW ™* the one a " d wme the 

other, all the peoples of the East Indian Archipelago circumcise 

filina E*tL!h -*“* ‘ he ri the nvar]y univCrMl custom of 

filing the teeth is practised in addition to, not as a substitute for 

circumcision. 4 But while almost all the Indonesian peoples file rhcir 

teetli, vety few of them knock out their teeth, like the aborigines of 
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Australia. Indeed the ladfir custom appears lo be reported only of 
some tribes of Centra] Celebes and of the natives of Engnno. 1 
Thus st is said that among the Tonapos, Tcbqdas, and Tokulab^ 
of Central Celebes women have two front upper teeth knocked 
out at puberty and the lower teeth bled away to the gums. The 
reason alleged for the practice is that a woman once bit her 
husband so severely that be died,-' The wide pru valence of the 
custom of filing the teeth and the com pa rative absence of the 
custom of breaking them out in the Indian Archipelago favour the 
view that the farmer is a mitigation of the latter, the barbarous old 
practice of removing certain teeth altogether having been softened 
into one of removing only a portion of eachA 

The practice of filing the teeth k found also in Rome tribes of Ccu'cmt of 
Indo-Chmie Thus among the Fhliongs, on the left bank of 
Mekong River in Cambodia, when children are thirteen years of 
agc% the teeth of the upper jaw arc cut down almost to the gums Cbim 
and | they are kept short by iiling or rubbing them from lime 
to time. No reasonable explanation of the custom is given by the 
people. 4 Similarly among the Kbvek* of French CDcbinCbina men 
and women file their upper incisor teeth down to a level with the 
gums A and the men of Drat, a village of the Mois, also have their 
teeth filed^ which according to ihe Annamites is a si^n of 
cannibalism.* In China we hear of the Ta-ya Kih-lau, or “ the 
Kihdau which beat out their teeth. IF “These are found in Kieft-si, 

Tsing ping p and Pingyueh. Before the daughters are given in 
marriage* two of their front teeth must be beaten out to prevent 
damage to the husband s family. This practice has secured to this 
tribe its designation, as given above* This tribe is divided into 
five clans, which do not intermarry*' ‘ Among the aborigines of 
northern Formosa S| one of the most singular customs is that of 
knocking out the eye tooth of all the children when they reach the 
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of the custom ; they say that the wife of a chief having in a quarrel 
bitten her husband's hand, he, in revenge, ordered her front teeth 
lobe knocked out F and all the men in the tribe followed hh* example ; 
but this does not explain why they afterwards knocked out their 
own*" 1 The Babimpes* another tribe of South Africa* knock out 
both upper and lower front teeth ;" the Mathlekas file their teeth 
to stumps;* and the Bashinje file them to points, 11 The Banabya 
or Jlatiyai file their middle front teeth “in order to he like their 
cattle u 8 “The Mahal aka* or Bishapaiani 6k the upper front 
teeth, like the Damans with a stone; the Baton go knock out the 
two upper front teeth with an axe. . .. . This rite is practised as 
a son of drcuincistm** * The Moshona file a wedge-shaped or 
triangular opening (like an inverted V) between two front teeth. 7 
Thu Maio, Baluba (or BashilaogaX And Kiimata-shito file their teeth ; 
the Baku ha break out the two tipper front teeth,* 

Similar mutilations arc pmetised widely IVest Africa. Thus- .MuiiiauoiLs 
u the Mussurongo and Ambriz blacks knock out the two middle L y ctl 
front teeth in the upper jaw on arriving at the age of puberty. The 
Mushicongos are distinguished from them by having all their front 
teeth, top and bottom* chipped into points." 51 Among the Otando 
people fa branch of the As him nation) the fashion of mutilating the 
teeth varies. “ Many file the two tipper indisori in the shape of a 
sharp coi>e* and the four lower ones are also filed to a sharp point. 

Others file the four tipper incisors to a point. A few among them 
have the two upper incisors pulled out. 1 ' 19 Among the Aponos both 
men and women extract the two middle upper incisors and file the 
rest, as well as the four lower, to points, 11 The Ishogos and 
Ashangos H adopt the custom of taking out their two middle upper 
incisors, and of filing the other incisors to a point ; but the Abhangos 
do not adopt t h e custom of fillng also the tipper incisors. Some of the 
women have the four upper incisors taken out/ 111 Among the Apingi 


both men and women file their teeth/ 3 4 * * Among the Songo negroes, of 
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Loanila it is a common custom to file the upjter incisor teeth to a 
point. 1 Kalunda women often file the upper incisor teeth so as to 
round, not^ point, them; and they break the two opposite teeth 
ijuiie uuL- The Xftlsuhingiis, who Occupy the islands of the 
Congo and a part of the north hank, •* have no tattoo, but they 
pierce the nose septum and extract the two central and upper 
incisors ; the Mttsi-Congoes or Lower Congoese chip or file out a 
chevron in the near sides of the same teeth.’' s Amongst the Bat-aka 
of Loango it is the universal custom to point the upper front teeth.* 
However, in Loango the fashion of mutilating the teeth varies. 
Some people knock them out, others file them either horizontally 
or so as to leave a triangular gap; others again point them. 4 
Further, the custom uf filing the teeth to a point is slid to prevail 
among all the negro tribes of the west coast of Africa from the 
Casamance River in Senegambia to the Gaboon* Among the 
Krumen and Grcbus ¥ the two middle incisors of the upper jaw are 
filed away, leaving an angular space." 7 

vtuiiLuiD,,* Similar deformations of the teeth are practised by many tribes 
in ' "mtrjJ ’ ol Central 311 Kasiern Africa. Thus among the Itakuba, in the 
.u,d Bum ™l«y the Kasai River, a southern tributary of the Congo, the 
Afrita. two upper front teeth are always knocked out at puberty.* Again, 
with regard to the tribes about the southern half of Lake Tangan¬ 
yika we are told that they chip the two upper front incisors, or all 
£l extract the two centre from teeth m the lower jaw. fl 

Again, some of the W&kfiutu 41 have a practice—exceptional In 
these latitudes of chipping their incisors to sharp points, which 
imitate well enough the armature of the reptiltaJ 11(1 The VVadotf 
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ih frequently chip away the two inner ~ddcs of the upper central 
incisors, leaving a small chevron-shaped hole. This mutilation 
however is practised almost throughout 1 ntertnopical Africa, 111 The 
Waaagara 14 chip the teeth io poinl* like shirks.” a The Wahehe 
chip the two upper incisors* and some men extract three or four of 
the lower front teeik* Among the Waparc men and women have 
the four upper indaora pointed like sharkV f and often the two 
lower teeth are knocked out at puberty/ 1 The Makua of East 
Africa have a* a nile their front teeth filed to a point,* Of the 
tribes visited by Captains Speke and tyrant on their famous journey, 
it is iaid that " they generally wear down, with a bit of iron* the 
centre of their incisor teeth j others, the fvgeendo, for example, 
convert all the incisors into eye-teeth shape, making them to 
resemble the teeth of the crocodile. 11 ^ Among the Wanyamwesi a 
triangular opening is made in the upper front teeth by chipping 
away the edges of the two middle incisors ; the w'omen extract two 
of the lower front teeth. The former custom—that of making a 
triangular opening in the middle of the upper front teeth—is shared 
by many African peoples/ The A-Kamba sharpen to a point the 
incisor teeth in the upper jaw and knock out the two middle 
incisors from the lower jaw. The teeth are sharpened at the first 
circumcision ceremony, and by the man who operates on that 
Occasion. If a child dies who has not had the middle incisor tooth 
of the lower jaw knocked out, this tooth is removed after death, 
else it is believed that some one wilt soon die in the village,* The 
Nandi pull out the two middle incisor teeth in the lower jaw, and a 
chief nr medicine-man has in addition one of the upper incisors 
removed. Besides the extraction of teeth the Nandi practise 
circumcision both on men and womens Almost all Masai men 
and most Masai women knock out the two middle incisor teeth of 
the lower jaw, a custom which is also rery common among the 
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Nilotic tribes The Masai also circumcise both men and women 
Mujii.iiion5about puberty. 1 In British East Africa the Awa-Wangu draw the 
£*££? r ” ur ™i(Mle teeth of the lower jaw; the Ketosh extract two or 
■indCentr.ii t ' lrc °' Ithako and IsuLIu only one, Weft a man's teeth not 
Africa drawn, it is believed that he would certainly be killed in war; and 
if his wife's teeth were not drawn, he would also be slain in battle. 
People laugh at a man who keeps all his teeth; they say he is like 
a donkey.* The Ja-luo, a Nilotic people of Kavirondo. who do not 
practise circumcision, draw the six middle teeth of the lower jaw. 
If a man has not these teeth drawn, it is said that his wife will die 
soon after marriage,® Similarly the Bantu Kavirondo, who also do 
not practise circumcision, “usually pull out the two middle incisor 
teeth in the lower jaw. Both the men and women do this. It is 
thought that if a man retains all his lower incisor teeth he will be 
killed in warfare, and that if his wife has failed to pull out her teeth 
it might cause her husband to perish." * The Bawga also extract 
two of the lower front teeth.® The Banycro pull „ut the four lower 
incisors; ** this is a practice learnt, no doubt, front the neighbouring 
Nilotic tribes. As individuals of both sexes grow old, their upper 
incisor teeth, having no opposition, grow long and project from the 
gum in a slanting manner, which gives the mouth an ugly bijtpo- 
potumble appearance. The Banyoro do not circumcise."’ 1 The 
males of all the Congo pygmies seen by Sir Harry Johnston were 
circumcised, “and all in both sexes bad their upper incisor teeth 
and canines sharpened to a point, after the fashion of the Habira 
and Up|*er Congo tribes." r Among the Lur, to the west of the 
Albert Nyanza Lake, the four lower incisors are extracted, or rather 
pushed gut, at the age of puberty.® The Latufca also remove the four 
lower incisors.' 1 I he Monbutto, in the upper valley of the Congo, file 
} it, upper middle incisors so as to present a vacant triangular space 
tn the row of teeth;’* but “they neither break out their lower 
incisor teeth, like the black nations on the northern river plains, nor 
do they file them to points, like the Niam-niam.” They practise 
circumcision. 11 Among the tribal marks of the Agar and At wot is 
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the removal of the four lower incisor teeth and the two caning 1 
The Niam-mam 41 fall in with the custom, common to the whote of 
Central Africa, of filing the incisor teeth to a pqjnt, for the purpose 
of effectually gripping the arm of an adversary either in wrestling or 
In single _ com bat/' 1 Among the Upotos of the middle Congo 
the practice of filing the iccth is general. Men as a ink? file 
# th* temh of the upper jaw f but women file the teeth of the 
lower jaw as well- Among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile "both 
sesc* break off the lower inebor teeth, a raisons which they 
practise in common with the majority of the natives of the district 
of the Bflhr-el Ghazjil The object of this hideous mutilation is 
hard to determine j its effect appears in their inarticulate language/' 4 
The Nuchi*, a tribe of the same region, akin to the Dinkas, similarly 
knock out the two front teeth of the lower jaw as soon as they 
appear in both sexes, The mutilation affects many sounds in the 
language, giving them a peculiar intonation *which it is hard to 
imitate/ 1 In the Madi or Moru tribe the upper and lower incisor 
teeth are extracted from both J«es at puberty. 1 * The Bcndeb, a 
pagan tribe of the Soudan, file all their teeth, except the motara, 
into a round shape/ The Somrai and Gaberi, of the eastern 
French Soudan, remove an upper and a lower incisor tooth; the 
Sara, of the same region, remove two of each. * 

In contrast to the natives of Africa, among whom the custom Custom of 
of removing or mutilating the teeth is widely spread, almost all the 
Indian tribes of America appear to have wisely refrained from 
maiming and mutilating themselves in this absurd fashion. How* 
ever, the natives of the province of Huancavdica In Peru pulled 
out two or three teeth both in the upper and in the lower jaw of 
all their children, as soon as the second set of teeth had made its 
appearance. According to tradition the custom was instituted by 
an Inca as a punishment for the treason of a Huancavelica chief, 0 
but the story was probably invented to explain the origin of a 
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practice of which the real meaning had been forgot ten. Some 
Indians of Centra! America used to knock out a front tooth of 
every captive whom they took in war 1 This they may have done 
either to mark him or perhaps to have in their possesion a piece 
of his person K by means of which they imagined they could control 
him on the principle of sympathetic magic. 

Tb* From the foregoing survey we may gather that* though some 

eta^nm nr tribes of South Africa are said to draw their teeth in order to 
■ «iii is" not resemf?!c ** ,e cattle which they revere* 2 * * yet there i-s no sufficient 
an Smii4- ground for holding that the custom of extracting or mutilating the 
atl attempt to imitate the totemic animal, or indeed that it 
probably ^ as any direct connection with totemisnn If we ask what is the 
u Ei \mA±A real origin of a practice* which can hardly have helped and roust 
msomr often have hindered its practitioners in their hard struggle for 
”p^iiion ^istence B we may safely dismiss as insufficient the answer that 
ns go it was simply designed to adorn and beautify ihe face. 5 That it is 
nOW ^ an ornament by the people who disfigure themselves 

dc ^ certain, hut this is only an instance of a taste which 

u^Uimdand. has been perverted by long habit. With far greater probability we 
may suppose that this curious form of self-mutilation, whether it is 
practised as a rite of initiation at puberty or as a rite of mourning 
after a death, is based on some deep-seated superstition, but what 
the exact nature of the superstition may be remains obscure. The 
late eminent Dutch ethnologist G + A, Wilken suggested somewhat 
vaguely that the extraction of teeth at puberty is a sacrifice; 1 but 
why or to whom the sacrifice was offered he did not attempt to 
determine* 1 have conjectured that the practice may perhaps have 
been intended to fad lie ate the reincarnation either of the patient 
himself or of some one else at a future time; hut £ admit that the 
conjecture seems far-fetched and improbable, Wc might be able 
to Understand the custom, as well as the kindred custom of cir¬ 
cumcision and other mutilations of the genital organs* if only we 
knew how primitive man explained to himself the mysterious 
phenomena of puberty; but that is one of the many unsolved 
problems of anthropology. 

In connection with the practice of extracting or mutilating the 
teeth at puberty may be mentioned the widespread African custom 
of putting all children to death who cut their upper teeth before the 
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lower, bemuse ll is believed that such children will be wicked nod Afrinn 
will bring misfortune on all about them. The custom is particularly 
common among tlae Tribes of Eastern Africa. Fin uxamplc, we are 10 
told that “the Mgagu, or child who cuts the two upper incisors, d.ndn-n 
before the lower, is either pul to death or he Is given away or sold wtlc,ttil 
to the slave-merchant, under the impression that lie will bring 
disease, calamity, and death into the household. Use Wasitwahili :Jj* to™.' 
and the Zanzibar Arabs have the same -s-uperalitaon 1 the former 
kill the child ; the Litter* after a MirfnnA t or prelection of the Koran* 
make il swear, by nodding its head* unable to articulate, that it 
will not injure those ahum him." 1 Among the Banyoro ,l the 
cutting of children's upper incisors before the lower apj rears to be 
feared as bringing misfortune, and when at occurs, the mhtfufua 
(magician) is at once summoned to perform certain dances for the 
protection of the child* and is rewarded by a goat." 1 But in most 
tribes the unlucky children were put to tteaih. A mo rag ihc 

Wajagga of Mount Kilimnodjarop an East Africa* a child who oats 
his upper teeth fa rat is generally put to deatlu If it is exception¬ 
ally allowed to live, the parents lake great cure to conceal the 
misfortune, for the popular belief is that such a child will after 
wards murder his or her spouse, or ihat the spouse will die mxm 
after marriage. It is a lifelong disgrace to any man Or woman to 
have cue the upper teeth before [he lower. If he is a man, he 
will get no girl to many him except such a one as h despised and 
rejected by everybody else ; if she is a woman, nobody but an ugly 
old man will take her to wife.* 

IL 27. The bone r . , which some Australian tribes thrust 
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^3r tta * eh - their «*?-—There is nothing to she* that this 

a bf'Eur ar ls connected with tot cm ism. in particular that it is an 

f' kk . . ‘WWtion of the totem ic animal, like the custom of knocking out 
tCCthi th f ot wear ’ n £ a bone or stick thrust through the 

ii(A i o be no! j e PnibaWy originated in superstition and not in a mere desire 
mtanit to beautify the person. In the Aninta and Ilpirra tribes of Central 
Australia, when a boy’s nose has been bored, he strips a piece of 
bark from a gam tree and throws it as far as he can in [he direction 
where his mother, or rather the spirit of which his mother is a 
reincarnation, used to encamp in the far-off dream times la&Atr/ngaV 
Similarly, as we saw,- he throws his extracted tooth in the same 
direction, which seems to shew that to the minds of the natives 
there is some similarity or connecting link between the customs of 
tooth-extraction and nose-boring. In the same tribes, when a girl's 
nose has been Wed, which is commonly done by her husband 
soon after she corned into his possession, she fills a small wooden 
vessel full of sand and facing towards the quarter where Iter mother's 
spirit camped in the nkhtnnga days, she executes a series of short 
jumps, keeping her feet dose together and her legs stiff, white she 
moves the sand in the vessel about as if she were winnowing seed, 
txegtcci to perform this curious ceremony would, it is said, be 
regarded as a grave offence against her mother,* In the Warra- 
munga tribe every medicine man wears a structure called kujntia 
? rust t rough his nose; k is not only an emblem of hb profcssioii 
bulls associated m some mysterious way with his magical powers.* 
In the Pacific island of Yap, one of the Caroline group, ail who 
die before their noses are pierced have the operation performed on 
eir dead bodies in order, as the natives say, that they may be 
able to find the right house in heaven. 5 This shews that'the 
custom « supposed in some way to have a direct bearing on the 
hit, after death, though perhaps only in so far as a person not so 
mai e ^ nug it be regarded as imperfect and therefore as not 
entitled to a good place in the other world. It deserves to be 
observed that most of the bodily mutilations which savages volun¬ 
tarily inflict on themselves, such as piercing the nose, the lips, and 
tne ears, the practice of circumcision, subincision, and so forth, are 
concerned with the natural openings of the body, and may therefore 
perhaps have been designed to guard against the intrusion of 
dangerous objects, whether material or spiritual, which might 
insinuate themselves through these passages into the person. One 
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The itmtturc i«nu to be a Eictk 
cylindrical tnasi of cigh t}v -wound for- 
Siring. 

J i' +l Pie li(ch(Bit[irn der 

Jap-Kingeborcnen f H Ci&5uf f nci^ioo^ 
P HS- 
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of these natural openings is the nave], and though mutilations of MptOjikm 
that part of the body seem to be rare* they are not unknown. Thus of the 
the Rcndilis, a nomadic tribe of Samburu-Iand if ^Eastern Equatorial rijlvtL 
Africa, +< are circumcised in the Mohammedan manner, and, in 
addition, [hey are mutilated in a most extraordinary fashion by 
having their navels cut out, leaving a deep hole. They arc the 
onfy tribe mutilated in this manner with the exception of the Marie, 
who inhabit the district north of 1 Basso Ebor* (Like Stephanie), 
and who are probably an offshoot of the RendilL” E 


F. 28. Tribes , , + iiffclafidflliAl by their tattoo matke.—The 

practice of having tribal marks tattooed or incised on the body is uafflbd 
very common, especially in Africa, but there is usually no reason ' 
to regard such marks as imitations of totems; for the mark is the 
same for all members of a tribe, whereas the tolemid dans are 
always subdivisions of a tribe, so that marks b^rne by all the tribes- 
people indiscriminately cannot be totemic. In Africa the tribal 
mark usually consists of a number of cuts arranged in a particular 
pattern most comm only on the face, but also on other parts of the 
body. For example* the Hi Homans mark themselves with a 
perpendicular cut between the eyebrows ; the Wbydahs cut both 
checks so as to give them the appearance of being pitted with the 
smallpox; and “ the inhabitants of the neighbouring states are 
likewise known by the scarifications on their bodies* every country' 
making use of this custom in their own manner. The Ardrahs 
make an incision in each cheek, turning up a past of the flesh 
towards the ears, and healing it in that position. The Mabees are 
distinguished by three long oblique cuts on one cheek and a cross 
on the other." 1 -'The start ft, or tattoos* which are common to all 
Negro nations in these latitudes, and by which their country is 
instantly known, are, in Bornou, particularly unbecoming, 'Die 
Bornoucsc have twenty cuts or lines on each ride of the face, which 
are drawn from the comers of the mouth towards the angles of the 
lower jaw and the cheek-bone ; and it is quite distressing to w itness 
the torture the poor tittle children undergo who are thus marked, 
enduring not only the heat, but the attacks of millions of CTira, 

The) r have also one cut on the forehead in the centre, six on each 
arm, ri* on each leg and thigh, four on each breast, and nine on 
each side, just above the hips, Mt 


1 A. A rkd I -1J irdwEek P Wn ftvfj 
Trrtdtr it* AWA Kcmi* [London, 
1903), p. 22S- 

a Archibald Hike], History vf 
Difbomj ^ London, 1793], p xvtii, 

1 Denham ind tk[tpcTloR F TVtar/x 
uW Discvsmti m Ntrtkfm und CV*. 
frtsi Afritm (London, \\\ a 175. 

For example! *f inch tribal mark* 


b Africa, sec “ t>T- Urifigitonc'i Ex- 
peJitiOfl id Lake N yim” J'eitmA 
fkt A'ejrxJ Shifty* xMHii, 

{iS6j) p 256; V. L. Cafflerimi 
M Kxaitii nation of tl:e Southern Half of 
Lake Tiaganyflci,** iHJ, ilv, 41875 I 
p* II5: Keith Johniton, ■■ Nona, of 
a Trip ftott 7 anriUu lo L-saxnhux,™ 
Pm**din£i ef At* GftjpViffo'atJ 
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>9. These Australian tribal badges are sometimes represen¬ 


tations of the totem.—This is 

Xnw Serbs, L (1J379) p. . 
Thontsciqi, “ Noics on the lia.«n 
tht Hirer iipvuma, Eo« Africa, r ' 
^a:v.S;iv( , sS2 ) p[l . 74[ . r> . 
Mr h_ ONeill, "Jssmey in ihe 
Ms Visa and Lons we Countries/' 

■P' 196 : W. M, Kerr, ^Joumey from 
Cupe Town overEanrt to Lkke 
“f N.Sr *iii. (iKSfil p. 72 ; C T, 
lt\ dson usd K. W. I-'clki n, Cfcrwdk 
^ £jQrp(ian Sruden^ it, 
becker. / r ii J rx 1 M AfA^ut (Paris and 

Wr^etF, iSS?), SL 1^7, 305 ; A, 

lilSELnft, fju thuiffht 

L jT7i jjg, 

J J23 l T. J, Hutchinson, fmfrtj- 
Jf ™r ^ Uhfrro ^rV* (London, 
*w f TS7; J, Adams, .VJritfu 
dWwc 7 >U i„ Afrit#, 

PP*■■ * **■ - i> 33 . 42: W- Allen and 
* ■ I'L TTwiftSon, tf /At 

Expedition to tit Ittnrr Niger in 
(laiwleo ,«4S) i, „ 4 „ r , i41l345 . 

jmlT ^ n[ + A atr*jj si/rti-Q 

(Euntbnrgb and IvOndoe, 3 864?, p- 
* 74 * f ,J N’lchtigfaf, SnAar(I £n,f Swfttn, 
». (Berlin, ,*79) pp. S?J> 

OBj: II. H. Iohnmon, “Onthe Raee» 

, , CnftJ tp." Jwnmi pf tkr Antkro- 
***** ***“<* (18S4) p. 474 ! 

I[erben bant, Tii-f Ytan itrifir fit 
Ce»gt Camntoli (London, 1890), t t . 
138: Lh. Ddhaite, AVer Etine. 

frotht?*,, iitr futfyitf! fttifladts rfw 

Tmtnmka (finiuela, .905), p. aJ - : 

E, Pelmar MOfgu*. Jeitraai 0/ tie 

*vii (iSSS) 


inexact. What is affirmed by the 

jf-Jjg ** 1 L * 3 ?. 3 &> 34 =. U 6 . A. 

B. hilts, I At TtAi-sfirr-kittg Ptrpfa a/ r 
^ pp^ 2S9 jy. ; G, A, 

LeEhtmdgc Hanh W ry + Si/rra Lame 
{London, i^), p, 199 ; E_ 

Abm/U Gbgraf&b (fmeme/hi, si, 
Srj ail j8o a 396, 731 - T, 
^VtnlcrE«n»nm^ ,f w A Want a/ tAg 
ftutiye Afrir&m i* the A^ 4 A?irrAW 
^ -V^.r-jai Z^nr | Landed* tSoj[i p pp. 
105-107 ; J, Mmthews T A As- 

Sit-mi Zrt W (I^.lVifcin, 1791), pp, 3 CO 
J ?- : f- BurEon, Tin? 7 h/i t* 

faW//ffl ZiTPr/ ^Londr.n, jSj 6), ii, ; 

G - Schwcinftinhu S'hr. Htnrt g/Afrie .1 
(Bdinbfff^i^ M17E), L 50, 2761 &\i 
H, M, JohnsEon, British CV^nfl 
Afrit ii, jx 43j. Sitnibr evidence 
might easily be iiiulEiplkd. The fall«l 
dc 5 Cfiprir.n of irihal tfltlafi sr.,irkh in 
Africa which J hftTc rice uiih ia given 
% Hr Mule from his obwrvnlieEt* of 
rtegro slaves i n 3 nuiL fiw Ch, Wilkes, 
Adrratire cf tit Um'ttd Sbfti £*- 
/A?r ftig fx/tdiit'ofty New Ed icion f Xcut 
Vrvrk, i^ 3 i) p (. 54.64, Atnoup 

in? Minria, fieeofding lo -thpc acc^mitp 
Ki£-b Eritw was dia.tiiiEui&'hcd Lts 
^tlpn nnokk See U\ Ella, /V^- 
«#ruprt A WmnAti, Second EdllioD, 
’ii j 354 # J Urott-n, Alnr Ztaland 
and its Aimgintt (London, [S 4 O, p. 
Jf, I Irtvrwer, other grwd nulborilks 
drfij SluiE the Mann 141 too marks 
denoie the irfEie to which the jterson 
hekmgs. See E. Diefftriliaeh, TrarAt 

#« A>f^ ZiN.'u'fTj (^nJa,^ 1^43), ii F 



forehetiEh _ih«e P f nh? JfateVrt bi« 
atrangwl m lines on both eheek^ and 
D*L the br™t, l! bis 1™ remarked 
7 11 Ktent wri!e f (Dr* Ch»wine) 
irtM Eatlooiflg is regarded hj the native 
*.»_ a protection a+^inst iheir feshh or 
e«| Spirit - > it, Oatke, *' The InhjihiE- 
anEs of Stem Leone, ^ Fnmwtmi 

Aew Senes, ii, {ififijj p . 355 . T V* 

ICotrfn*, 

Niger,- v. (1^67) 

ArfV * 

Cntftrt?™ tf hh Ijtttn and Jernmnht 


tat(4in themselves npj out of motive# 
nf deoeticy, nor altogether fnf cirna- 
ineer, but u a meins of dfstiniipjishiing 
[heir families anrE dan^ and nf reiaEn- 
inj| the menrnty of pennas* ob^cls, 
and events 81 ITni/td Sfaftj Exp/ffrinf 
£-rjfdi/irfi t EfJhw/tgp and rAiftfcnr, 
hy Komtio Mftle (PhiEflcteEphia, 3846), 
P; /6}. The Sham and Kntetti of 
IStirma have their dirttneiive Iribnl 
nmks prtNiueed by tatlooip K . See 
Lapr. C J r E, S. ForEtes, British 
Burma ( 1 ^ndon, iS?S| p p, 23 S. 
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authority (Mr, ChalfieW) is only that SA the raisLd cicatrices on the 'JIk 
bodies of tie natives ire the bkson of their respective clashes ar AuIMfulT 
totems/' Hut the blazon of & totem (by which the writer probably 
means a totemic clan) need not he a representation of she totem, ;ue ->J Ls*. 
Moreover, Mr. Chat fields statement has not been confirmed by 
trustworthy authorities and its accuracy is doubted. 1 The Central miir ^. 
and North Central tribes investigated by Messrs, Spender and but ib* » 
Gillen ate in the habit of making many scars on their bodies by ^Hini *v 
cutting the skin with flint or glass and then rubbing ashes or the ° 
down of an eagle-hawk into the wounds. Sometimes the scans 
stretch right across the chest or abdomen- As a rule they w 
longer and more numerous on men than on women. Bur at the 
present day their form and arrangement have no special meaning ; 
they indicate neither the tribe nor the class nor the totem. The 
natives regard them as purely decorative, and Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen could find no evidence in the customs and traditions of the 
tribes that these cicatrices ever had a deeper meaning- Indeed the 
enquirers confess that they ate very sceptical as to the supposed 
symbolism of these marks in any part of Australia, 1 In the tribes 
of North-West Central Queensland the bodies of both men and 
women are scarred with transverse cuts across the trunk from the 
level of the nipples to the navel, and w ith a few on the shoulders^ 
some tribes add scars on the back. These marks are optional, not 
compulsory, and the custom of making them is dying out in this 
part of Australia. Like Messrs, Spencer and Gillen, Mr. Roth 
could discover no pictorial or hidden signification attached to 
the marks.* However, the explorer E, J* Eyre affirmed that 
+i there are many varieties in the form, number* or arrangement of 
the scare* distinguishing the different tribes* so that one stranger 
meeting with another anywhere in the woods, can at once tell, from 
the manner in which he is tattooed, the countiy and tribe to which 
he belongs, if not very remote." 1 Again, he observes that 11 each 
tribe has a distinctive mode of making their incisions. Some have 
scars running completely across the chest, from one as ill nr to the 
other, whilst ethers have merely dotted lines ; some have circles 
and semicircles formed on the apex of the shoulder, others small 
docs only/ 3 * Another writer, shaking of the Australian aborigines 
in general, says; ^They also tattOQj which is a most painful opera¬ 
tion. In some tribes the whole hack and part of the chest arc 
covered, and the women are also tattooed* but not to the same 


1 FIurn uil Hnwiiiu ahJ 

A'jfrjwn', p, 66, note * : L M. Curft 
/At Awfta/inn AW, i 46$. 

1 Spencer And Gillen, iferfnr 7 >tAj 
Central Australia, pp, 41-43 ; 
AW/lftw 7 >ikr ef AuifraJij. 

PI 1 - S 4 ‘S*. 


4 W. E. Roth, EtimUfit#/ Stbrfiti 
amsngtk* AW1- JlW- Central Qutim* 
W pp. IH 1 if- 

1 E. J* *f £jffttfitim* 

fff DinsvtTj int# Central Australia,, 

(London. ?S 4 Sh iL 333 

* E, J. Eyre, vp, rtf. li. JJJ. 
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“t- J v r ,, ^ ,ihe ^ e men ohiy have a si "s ,c high up 

on the back, rhe operation is always performed by a man, and 
consists m making a number of broad and deep gashes in the 

ESfc ht Jf ° n ‘ hC m f° are e™*» 4 r n hout an inch and a half in 
ength. It is astonishing Iww stoically this horrible operation is 

’ h ° nCe -T V ,“ VOtlns man undergoing the operation, 

HrlS" r "- tth * he B reatest fortitude, although hi* back was 

acn^ LTi 0 P ” :CeS ‘i IIy SOme p,oceS5 > with which I am not 
acquainted, the cut, when healed, protrudes half an inch from the 

mem ' ng brse lunj P s > wfl ' c1 ' *« considered a great orna- 

Although in some tribes these elaborate body-marks are now 
regarded as purely ornamental, it is difficult to suppose that they 

iff«t *rT bee,, 50 iC setms morc l 'My 'hat the decorative 
ctr«t of the scars was an after-thought, and that in submitting to 
the severe pain of being hacked and gashed in this cruel fashion the 
savage was originally impelled by some more powerful motive (Iran 

cnnfi B rm h H t0 | "T”* a PP«™ic& This suspicion is 

confirmed by observing that in some tribes the cutting of the 

Sfi" forms an important part of the initiatory ceremonies through 
hd ™ ust P ass l>e fo re l« ™ks as □ full-grown man, and 
. ^, tnbftt a ^rt of mystic importance appears to be 
L^, Tf 1 ' ?"*_ in reJalioa l <> ''Oratu Thus in the Port 
£221 m ^ 5 of South Australia the last and most important of the 
J^2* 7 . K nt * 9 con »«ted in giving the novice a new name and 

ELcrlkT r°n ^ baCk P art 0( th « «remony has 

uTen ^ * r °!l 0 * S ; “ Evc ^‘ hir, fi **’"g prepared, several 
men open veins m their lower arms, while the young men are 

SrSLdV"t ° W | the drCpS of thc bloo<1 ’ TliC >‘ are 

1 rim , ° knecl ° n t^cif bands and knees, so as io give a 
i, “ Bl position to tbeir backs, which are covered all over with 

witter!: a th l a >S s “ ffic ' ,ent, y coagulated, one person marks 
with his thumb he places m the blood where the incisions are to 

“ dCl ° J M ,n thc m ‘ddle of the neck, and two rows 

f ° the shouldcrs down to the hips, at intervals of about a third 

m f.TT^ h d m * mh vencrat) 0n, that it would be deemed a great 
p^natton to allude to them in the presence of women, £ 

makfL^T ” cut * •*«* chips of quartz to 

make them deep enough, and is then carefully drawn apart; yet 

he poor fellows do no, shrink, or utter a sound; but I have seen 
their friends so overcome by sympathy with their pain, that they 

not iSW ‘I 16 CrUC ‘ p,oceedin £ 5 ’ wh «* "» of course 
not allowvd by the other men. During the cutting, which is 

performed with astonishing expedition, as many of the men as can 
1 V A. C. Le Swiff, In R. Brough Smyth’* Aberigimti tf Vu feria, ii m6. 
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find room crowd around the youths* repealing in a subdued tone, 
hui very rapid Fy* the following formula 

14 franya marra watm 

Kamila kanyn mm W'fffir 
PilMfri kanya mttrra marru. 

14 This incantation* which is derived from their ancestors* is 
apparently void of any coherent sense ; the object of its repetition* 
however, is to alleviate the pain of the young men, and to prevent 
dangerous consequences from the dreadful lacerations. 11 * It 
should be observed tliat these tribes practise circumcision as the 
second initiatory rite to which all youths must be subjected in 
their progress to manhood; yet even circumcision is deemed of 
less importance than the cutting of these cruet gushes in the bodies 
of the young men, 2 

Again, among the Dien the initiatory rite-of making the cuts in Dieri 
the backs of the novices was subsequent to the rite of circumcision ecfEm< ? c, J r 
and presumably ms deemed not less important, though in this 
tribe the young men received their ncw r names at circumcision, not of novice* 
at the cutting of the gashes. iL The next ceremony, following 
circumcision*'' says Mr, 5 . Gason, "is that now to he described 
A young man, without previous warning, is taken eui of the camp 
by the old men* whereon (he women net up crying, and so continue 
for almost half the night. On the succeeding morning at sunrise, 
the men (young and old), excepting his father and elder brothers, 
surround him, directing him to close his eye* One of the old men 
then binds another old man round his arm* near the shoulder, with 
siring, pretty tightly, and w ith a sharp piece of flint lances the main 
artery of the arm, about an inch above the elbow* causing an 
instant flow of blood, which is permitted to pky on the young man 
until his whole frame is covered with blood. As soon as the old 
man becomes exhausted from loss of blood, another is operated on, 
and so on two or three others in succession, until the young man 
becomes quite stiff and sore from the great quantity of blood 
adhering to his person. The next stage in the ceremony is much 
worse for the young man. He is told to lie with his face down, 
when one or two young men cut him on the neck and shoulders 
with a sharp Hint, about a sixteenth of an inch in depth, in from 
sbt to twelve places, which incisions create scars, which until death 
show that be has gone through the IfWyarvo.” * A Died man 

1 C + W. SdiLirmanri* "The Abort- HbinCcffm, "though witfcoot any finr- 
gina] Tribes of Ptift Lbfi^ln, 11 iVarizv tktilu ceremony " (C W. Srhutmian^ 

/Hfcr xmfStuih Attrtra/ta^ jrp. ijz jy. f/, ri& p. iji}. 

Comp&re A r W, Htawftt, AWm- THiiei * S. Ga.wm. 11 The Manners ud 
p / S+*Jk*Emtf jfmifmliMf pp. 669 Canauu of the Dicycrie Tribe of 

a C w. SchuiTOinci r ep K rl/, pp m AtiitnUiin Aborigine, ^ AforW Tri&i 

SlB-Sjr. These Tribes list* pnctlie ^ pi J^a Coitijure 
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points with pride lo these scare. Until they arc healed, be may 
not turn his face to a woman nor eat in her presence. 1 

li seems likely that in many other tribes the raising of these 
scare or cicatrices on the body similarly formed at; one time or 
another a rite of initiation which was practised on young men at 
puberty, either alone or in addition to other bodily mutilations, 
such as circumcision, subindstan, and the extraction of teeth. 
Probably the ultimate explanation of all these worse than needless 
tortures* which savages inflict on each other and submit to with a 
misplaced! heroism, is to be sought in the same direction, namely, 
in the ideas which primitive man has formed of the nature of 
puberty. But, as I have already repeatedly pointed our, these 
ideas remain for us civilised men ycry obscure. 

Custom pj P. 19*—The women alone tattoo. —In some parts of New Guinea 
w^ITbui women Are tatl0f >ed on many parts of their bodies* hut the men 
noi touts, are scarcely or not at all tattooed, 3 In Tuheitibe* a small island 
off the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea, “ of old no male 
was tattooed except for sickness. Women, on the other hand, were 
always tattooed profusely, and the reason given for this is that It 
makes the girl look nice and accentuates her good skiru A girls 
face would be tattooed some time before puberty but usually after 
her no^ had been pierced* the scalp and neck apparently not being 
touched. Nothing more is done until the girl reaches puberty, 
when the chest* belly, hanks, arms and hands arc tattooed 
after the first catamenia ceases," 3 Among the natives of the 
Admiralty Islands tattooing is almost entirely confined to the 
women, with whom it is universal. They ,+ are tattooed with rings 
round She eyes and ail over the face* and in diagonal lines over the 
upper part of the front of the body* the lines crossing one another 
so as to form a series of lozenge-shaped spaces," * Amongst the 


A. W. Hcnrilt* Tritei vf South 

Eaif Ain!i-{tlia t pp, 65S Jf. 

1 A. VV, I Win, iff. tir, p. 659, 

3 0. itnrf rrrn 

Brzfobxfr (Brents, igSjj, p, 139 
Moresby* in Journal tkt R. Cfv 
/ SKitty, \\W. (1S74S pp . 7 
Wyat Gall, ifoc/. p, 24 : Atjjtwj? 
rAr R, frt&gmSpriffy p ilv. 

(i*ra p ; o. a «fwrip 

tiaai of [he Omctiry and Natives of Pofl 
Morctlry afnl Neighhourhood, New 
Guinea," MiA *lri. (1K76J pfL $ 
J^r z G. Lawrs, " Notes &fi fie* 
GuSnem sind it* Inhabitant” /Vwat4 
jffpr of tk 4 A F . Gtogmpkieol .SwV^j 
pp. C07. 614: Dt, Com lie, 
<f Aothrppalogical Notes on New 


Gui nta™ Jimrutt/af 1A1Ar$p* bgka l 
Institute* *t. ( 1877 ! F u 110 5 W. V, 
Turner, ** On the EfhiKiTotfy of the 
rii. (tSyS) p. 4^1 ; W. 
Q- LlUra, "Ethnological NolK on 
the MotUi KotEipu anr! K-itiri Tribe* 
of New Guinea" ihiR. p. 370 ; C* 

I taget, A'iiV Wi/htfmi-Lom! (Tveip 
Nac f 'T, 4 .) p, 92: O. S. Stonc H A 
Eow Months in Arw Guimo { I^nJrvn, 
pp. 78 if* + C. G. Schumann. 
The Ah Inn*!iqn 1 ef British AVft* 
Gitinm (Cambridge, 19 ED>„ p> 73 . 

3 C- ii. Schwann* TA* MthttrAons 
*/ Rn'/isA AW Gwinra 
1910 ), p. 493 . 

1 H. N. Moseley, "On it* In¬ 
habitant t of the Admiralty Islands" 
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natives of Siam {a district in the soulh of New Irclnnd) and the 
neighbouring islands of St. John and Caerss none but the married 
women are tattooed* and. the operation h performed only by women. 1 
Similarly In Fiji the women alone are tattooed and the marks for tin: 
most part are imprinted on a broad band round the loins and 
thighs, these luring the parts of the body hidden by the fih* % a 
fringed waist-band which is worn short before marriage but is much 
lengthened after the birth of the first child* However* young 
Fijian women have barbed lines tattooed also on their hands and 
fingers; and middle-aged women have blue patches at the corners 
of the mouth. The custom of tattooing is said to have been ordained 
by the god Ndengei and its neglect is punished after death ; for in 
the other world the ghost of an un tattooed woman is chased by the 
ghosts of tattooed women with sharp shells in their hands, as if to 
do to her spirit what should have been done to her body in life. 
So strong was this superstition in former days that when a girl died 
before she was tattooed her friends would sometimes paint the blue 
lines on her corpse in order to deceive the priest and escape the 
angcr of the gods. The operation of tattooing is performed only by 
women.* In some of the Chili tribes of Burma all the women have 
their faces tattooed. The operation is bc$pin in childhood and is 
giadually completed, sometimes not for a good many years. The 
pattern differs with the tribes- Men are not tattooed at all. 
A Chin woman's beauty is estimated by her tattooing. The origin 
of the custom is still uncertain, but as it is followed only by the 
trities who border on or arc near lo the Burmese it has been 
suggested that the first intention was lo protect the women from 
being carried ollj or to allow them to be easily discovered if they 
had been stolen away* 3 According to a Chinese writer* it is a custom 
of the Li, the aborigines of the island of Hainan, that a woman T s Face 
should be tattooed just before marriage according to a pattern 
prescribed by her husband* who has received it from his ancestors ; 
not the least deviation from the traditional pattern is allowed* lest 
the husband's ancestors should not be able to recognise his wife 
after death/ 


Jpitfriai vfiAt AImiff at** 
vL U*JJ) ^ 4 &*. 

1 R, Parkinson, Drttfflg Jit A ft m 
&r Smthst (Stult^t, igo?), pp. 304 
Jf Ccifttpcwe A. J. iVuflivkl, 
the Native* of New Irelan d" Jnfntat 

pf iAt AitfArv/ip/<ifiTfix£ /aiti/if/r, IV. 

{ iSM) p, 11? : H The tn.ltuoin£ aiwt 
cUClin^ &n the tlcih wrte entirely 
confined b men ami the heruE inert. 
The UUtooin^ li a txu h Jane it the 
comers of die eyes ami mmuh," 1 

* T. WUEiamji,. Fiji ami fkt Fijiani, 


Scuprvd FUdilicn (Lupdop* i860), L 
160; Cb. Wilkes* TAe Cm'tfii Stott* 
Exffcritsg Kxfcdifiw, New Ediflon 
(New York, <H$l) t iii. 3*Ji Tk * 
Vmitd Statu Exfiterta# 

FlAru'grfff'Ajr ami Pkitettf* by HonUia 
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Among the Amos the women are tattooed but not the men. 
The parts of the body thus marked are die lips, the lower arms, the 
twek of the hands, and in some districts the forehead between the 
eyebrows. The tattooing of the upper lip gives an Aino woman the 
appearance of wearing a moustache with the points turned up on 
her checks. This ornamentation or disfigurement of the rnomh is 
begun early, often in a girl's sixth year, and is added to from time to 
time hut not completed till marriage. The tattooing of the hands and 
arms is done at a single silting, not before the fourteenth year of 
the girl s life. The operation is performed by old women.' The 
tattooing of an Aino woman's lips is never finished till she his been 
betrothed; when it is complete, "all men know that she is cither a 
betrothed or married woman.” If a woman marries without being 
properly tattooed, she commits a great sin and when she dies she 
m 1 8? 5trai Sht to hell, where ihe demons will at once do all the 
tattooing with very large knives at a single sitting. 5 Mr. Batchelor 
was told that the intention of the tattoo marks is to frighten away 
the demon of disease, and that when an epidemic is raging in a 
village, aU the women should tattoo each other in order to repel the 

5 S * when ‘he eyes of old women are growing 

dun, they should improve their failing sight by tattooing their 
mouths and hands over again, 3 

The custom of tattooing the women but not the men prevails 
among B nomberof the wild tribes of Bengal and Assam. Thus, 
the faces of the khyen women •* are tattooed to a most disfiguring 

Bm i aia Wt ^S,«^r d ^ ) 3 T a trad,tion thfl * thc I lf a«ice was resorted to 
Aisirn. , " r , ° Concea i the natural beauty for which they ate so renowned, 
inat their maidens were carried off by the dominant race in lieu of 

,lre ^metimes imprinted on their flesh 
. ornajAcnts. Ibe Juang women tattoo three strokes on the 
forehead just over the nose and three on each of the temples. 4 

™ “ the womcn ®* tattooed with the marks 

on the forehead and temples common to so many of these tribes.” 

** ™ nSBi P awlkf Hues on the forehead, and two 

cn, P C- The Birhor women arc tattooed on their chest, 
arms, and ankles, but not on their faces.’ “The Oraon women 
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are a]I tattooed in childhood with the three marks an the brow and 
two on each temple thai distinguish a majority of the Munda 
females, * * ■ Girls when adult* or nearly so, have themselves further 
tattooed on the arms and back," 1 Amongst the wild Nuga tribes 
of Assam the women are commonly tattooed on their legs, some 
times also on their faces* breasts, stomachy and arms. In some of 
these tribes the men tattoo themselves little or not at ah ; in others, 
however, a man tattoos a mark on his body for every human head 
which he has taken.* Among the Chukchees, in the extreme Chuckchee 
north-easi of Asia* women are commonly tattooed with a vertical ^ En ™ 
line on each side of the nose and with several vertical lines on the 
chin. Childless women tattoo on both cheeks three equidistant 
lines running all the way around. This is considered to be a charm 
against sterility. Chukchee men are not tattooed* except in the 
Eskimo villages and the nearest Chukchee settlements* where a 
great many of them have two small marks tattooed on both cheeks 
near the mouth. 31 

Eskimo women arc tattooed with lines on their faces, most 
commonly on their chins but sometimes also on other parts of their *omr:u 
bodies such as the neck* breast, shoulders, arms, and legs. Among 
the Eskimo of Hudson Bay and Point Barraw the operation is 
performed on a girl ai puberty. Among the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow men are sometimes tattooed as a mark of dinjection* for 
example* to indicate that they have taken whales. The custom of 
tattooing the women seems to prevail among almost all the Eskimo 
tribes from Greenland to Bering Strait , 4 In some tribes of Cali¬ 
fornian Indians, such as the Karok and Patawat, the women taitoo 
three narrow leaf-shaped marks on their chins; 5 in tribes of the 
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In »mc Coast Range the women often have a rude figure of a tree tattooed 
Iflilmhr 011 the abdomen arid breast* 1 Among the Matooals of California 
wfluwn the women tattoo nearly all over their faces, and the men also have 
■low arc a round spot tattooed in the middle of their forehead* Old 
tMi&oni. pioneers in California Sl hold that the reason why the women alone 
tattoo in all other tribes is that in case they are taken captives, 
their own people may be able to recognize them when there comes 
an opportunity* of ransom* There are two facts which give some 
color of probability to this reasoning. One is that the California 
Indians are rent into such infinitesimal divisions* any one of which 
may be arrayed In deadly fend against another at any moment, that 
the slight differences in their dialects would not suffice to dis¬ 
tinguish the captive squaws. A second Is that she squaws almost 
never attempt any ornamental tattooing, but adhere closely to the 
plain regulation-mark of the tribe/ 1 a 

in somr Among the Nilotic tribes of Kavirondo, in British East Africa, 
snb^iW ^ women are tattooed on the chest and stomach with thin curved 
women lines of dots on each side reaching round to near the spine. The 
Atonr .ire men are not tattooed. 1 Similarly among the Wakikuya of Eastern 
ulcered. A^ca tattooing is confined to the women. 1 The Kimbunda men 
of West Africa tattoo no part of their bodies* but 41 the Kimbunda 
women are wont to tattoo, not those pans of the body which 
remain uncovered* namely the face and arms* but those parts 
which nature commands to conceal, especially about the genitals, in 
the region of the groin and lower part of the stomach, also one or 
both buttocks, often also one or both shoulder-blades. r The opera¬ 
tion is usually performed soon after marriage.* The Mayombe 
women of Loango are tattooed* mostly with geometrical figures on 
both sides of the navel, sometimes up to the breast. But the 
Mayotobe men are not tattooed, though they are often marked with 
scars caused by cupping or scarification, 0 Amongst the DuaJlas of 
Cameroon the bodies of the women are covered with tattooing, 
whereas the men only tattoo a few lines on their faces; indeed 
some men are not tattooed at all/ Amongst the Amazulus tattoo¬ 
ing or rather scarification h sometimes met with, but only on 
women. The common pattern consists of two squares meeting at 
their angles. It is incised on one side of the pelvic region, towards 
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the loins; young girts so marked fetch a higher price in the 
marriage market. 1 

On the other hand in sonic tribes it is the men alone who arc In »mt 
tattooed* This is true of the Toogans/ the Samoans/ some tribes J^ S J^ 
of South-Western New Guinea ,* many Dyak cnt>« of Borneo/ ihe M ' a 131 
Khyyouugtha, a hill tribe of Chittagong/ and the Dinkas of the tatiooca 
Upper Nile/ Among the Dinkas the pattern consists of ten lines 
radiating from the base of the nose and traversing- the forehead 
and temples/ 

When we observe how often the custom of tattooing women is 
observed at puberty or marriage, we may surmise that its original 
intention was not tq beautify she body, but so guard against those 
mysterious dangers which apparently the savage apprehends at 
that period of life- The practice of tattooing the face* of women 
as a charm against barrenness 9 points tn the same direction, But 
as to the exact nature of the dangers whkh the savage associates 
with puberty, and ns to how the various mutilations indicted on the 
youth of both sexes are supposed to guard against them, we are 
still totally in the dark. 

R 30. Each wears a helmet representing his totem-—In 
antiquity the Cimbrian cavalry wore helmets fashioned in the 
likeness of ttie heads of animals, with nodding plumes above them, 
which added to the apparent stature of the big men as they bestrode 
their horse* and charged down in their glittering iron cuirasses, 
covering their breasts with their white shields, while they plied their 
long heavy broadswords among the Roman ranks. 10 Bui there is 
no evidence that the animals on their helmets represented the 
totems of these dashing cavaliers. Norsemen sometimes wore on 
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xhc top of (heir helmets a complete figure of a boar as the symbol 
of the great god Frey. 1 

P- 3 1 * htusan child is disguised as a wolf to cheat its 
,11 supernatural foea,—Among the Central Eskimo, when a man falls 
iimuiLU. ij^ the medicine-men will sometimes change his name in order io 
want oft the disease, or they will consecrate him as a dog to the 
goddess Sediu. In the latter case the man takes a dog's name 
and must wear a dog's harness over his inner fur-jacket for the rest 
of his life-- The Bedouins regard the ass, especially the wild ass t 
as a very robust animal* immune to diseases Hence when he has lo 
enter a plague-stricken town, a Bedouin wilt sometimes pretend to 
be an ass, creeping on all fours and braying ten times. After that 
he believes himself quite safe; the plague will think that he is an 
ass indeed and Ehat it would be labour in vain to attack him. 4 
IVhen one Karok Indian has killed another, “he frequently barks 
like a coyote in the belief that he will thereby be endued with so 
much of that animals cunning that he will be able to elude the 
punishment due to his crime*” 1 Such practices arc quite in¬ 
dependent of totem ism. 

P* 32 ,—A custom of wrapping infants at birth in a bearakin — 

In the south of Iceland it is believed that if a child is born on a 
bearskin, he will be healthy and strong and will, like the polar bear, 
be insensible to colcL J The belief rests on the principles of sym¬ 
pathetic magic and has no connection with totem ism. 


Cerrmenial F. ja. So is bora again from a cow,—The Curious ceremony 

birtbjiwm described In the text is observed, for the reasons mentioned* in the 
Himalayan districts of the North-West Provinces of India** 5 Some¬ 
times the ceremony is softened 3 jy merely placing the unlucky 
infant in a basket before a good milch cow with a calf and allowing 
the calf to lick the child, “by which operation the noxious qualities 
which the child has derived from its birth are removed* 17: Again, 
a person who has lost caste may be reinstated jo it by passing 
several times under a tow’s belly, which is probably a symbol of 
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being bom again from it, J The passage through a metal image ofThi* 
a cow in imitation of birth from the animal is resorted to in India *r 

either in order to restore a jierson to n caste which he lias forfeited 
by misconduct or to raise him to a higher cake than the one to mIHAST 
which by his natural birth tie belongs. When the two Brahmans 
whom Kagoba sent to England returned to India, it was decided ' ’ , 
that they must Esavc defiled themselves by contact with the gentiles Shat 
anij that in order to cleanse them thoroughly from the taint they farfoini «■ 
had contracted it was necessary that they sEiould lie born again, j^io'a 
For the purpose of the new b«|Ch ti is laid down that an image of a highw * 
woman or of a cow shall be made of pure gold, and that the sinner™ 4 *' 
shall he passed through the usual channel in order to emerge from 
it + like a new-horn babe, in a slaie of innocence. But as a statue 
of pure goFd and of the proper size wouEd be exceedingly expensive, 
it is enough to make an image of the sacred yanf in gold and 
to let the offender creep through it. This was dom; the two 
Brahmans solemnly crawled through the aperture* and so were 
happily restored to the communion of the faithful* 3 “It is on 
record that the Tanjurc Nayakur, having betrayed Madura and 
suffered for it* wras told by his Brahman advisers that he had better 
he bum again, So a colossal cow was cast in bronze, and the 
ffayakar s hut y P inside. The wife of his Brahman xvru acted as 
nurse, received him in her arms, rocked him on her knees, and 
caressed him on her breast, and he tried to cry like a baby/ 11 
Again, the Maharajah of Tumncorc is by birth a Sudra, but he can 
and does overcome this natural defect by being born again as a 
Brahman from a golden cow or a golden water-lily* The golden 
vessd, whether in the shape of a cow or of i water-lily, is half filled 
with water and the five products of a eow h to wit, milk, curd, butter* 
urine, and dung. The prince enters the vessel, the lid is clapped 
down on him, he ducks five times in the precious compound* and 
remains for about ten ini antes absorbed in holy meditation, while 
the Brahmans chant prayers and hymns. Then he comes forth 
dripping, a new* a regenerate man to prostrate himself at the feel of 
the idol and to receive an his head ihe magnificent crown of 
Travanrare, He has now betn bom again like the Brahmans; it 
is therefore his high privilege to be present when these holy men 
are eating their dinners and to share In their repast But the 
members of his family may no longer eat with him; he lias risen 
far above them by the rite of the new birth.* Amongst the Ovambo 
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of South-West Africa a remedy for sickness consists m killing and 
flaying a eow p piercing die flanks in the region of the heart, and 
heJpuqf the patient to squeeze his way through the reeking carcase, 1 
But it does not appear whether this bloody passage is regarded as a 
new birth, 

P. 32, Marriage cerfimonieB.—There is no evidence or probability 
that any of the marriage ceremonies described in the teat arc in any 
way related to fotemisiri. Some of them may jitossibly be intended 
to fertilise the young couple, 2 This may have been the intention 
of the ancient Hindoo ceremony of seating bride and bridegroom 
at marriage on a red bull's hidfe* There is no reason to connect 
sudi a ceremony with totemisun. However, “the Vaydas of Cutch 
worship the monkey god whom they consider to be their ancestor 
and^to please him in their marriage ceremony, the bridegroom goes 
to the bride s house dressed up as a monkey and there leap* about 
in monkey fashion. 31 * And amongst the Bhils the totems are 
worshipped especialEy at marriage, 5 

I 3 . 3 2, An Italian bride smeared the doorposts of her new 
homo with wolf's fat. —In Algeria a bride smears the doorposts of 
her new home with hutter,* 


P- 3 2. Marrying the hrido and bridegroom to trees before they 
are married to each other,—There is no ground for connecting 
this custom with totcniism. Much more probable h the view 
suggested by Mr. W. Crocke that the custom *■ is based on the 
desire 10 bring the wedded pair into intimate connexion with the 
reproductive powers of nature 11 in other words, that the ceremony 
is a rite of fertilisation intended to ensure the birth of children. 
Ye[ there are numerous facts which tend to shew that in India the 
custom of marrying persons to trees is intended to avert evil conse¬ 
quences from the bride or bridegroom. Many examples of such 
customs have been collected by Mr, Craoke. 8 Thu* in the Punjab 
a Hindoo cannot be legally married a third time; but there is, 
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curiously enough, no objection wbaSever to his bein^ married a 
fourth time. Hence if he wishes to take to himself a third wife, 
he dream vents the law by being first married to a llabul tree 
[Aiatni Arabia) or to the Akh plant ( gigantta X so that the 
woman whom he afterwards marries is counted his fourth wife and 
ibu evil consequences of marrying fur a third lime are Avoided. 1 
Sometimes the vegetable bride to which the gay widower is Lbu* 
married for the purpose of evading the law j$ supposed to die soon 
A^er the marriage; which dearly shews the risk which a human 
bride would have run by wedding the ill-omened bridegroom, 3 
Again, in Gurfh it is deemed very unlucky to many a couple if the 
ruling stars of the young man form a more powerful combination 
than those of the young woman; but the difficulty can be avoided 
by marrying the girl first to a pccpul tree {Mans rvtjgihsa}* In the 
Himalayas when the conjunction of the planed portends misfortune 
at a marriage, or when on account of some bodily ot mental; defect 
nobody h willing to marry him or her, the luckless qt unattractive 
boy or girl is first wedded to an earthen pot, the marriage-knot 
being tied itt the literal wise by a string which unites (he neck of 
the bridegroom or bride to the neck of the pot; while the dedi¬ 
catory formula sets forth that the ceremony is undertaken in order 
to counteract the malign influence of the adverse planets or of the 
bodily or mental blemish of the husband or wife, 4 Here the 
custom of manying an unlucky person to a pot is clearly equivalent 
to the custom of marrying him or her to a peepul tree ; the one and 
the other are plainly intended tq divert the threatened misfortune 
from a human being to an inanimate object* whether a tree or a 
pot. Similarly, in some pans of the Punjab if a man has lost two 
or three wives an succession he marries a bird before he marries 
another human wife,* obviously with the intention of breaking his 
run of bad luck In Madras men are often married to plantain 
trees for the following reason. Among orthodox Hindoos a 
younger brother may not marry before an elder brother But it 
may be that the elder brother Is deaf, dumb, blind, a cripple, or 
otherwise so maimed that nobody will give him his daughter to 
wife, How r then can the younger brother marry? The difficulty 
is overcome by marrying the blind* lame, deaf, or otherwise 
defective elder brother to a plantain tree with all! the usual 
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Costoiii of formalities of a weeding. Then the Brahman priest fells the 
plantain tree and the whale family is plunged into mourning for the 
trm in vegetable bride thus cut off m her prime. So the elder brother is 

iindtii. now a widower and his younger brother is free to wed. 1 Once 

more, amongst the Gsidarty&s, a shepherd caste of the KgrtbfWest 
Provinces ol India, if a girl has a curl of hair which resembles a 
female snake, she h first married to a camekhom bush, apparently 
lei order that her serpent-nature may discharge its venom on the 
bush other than on her bridegroom. And if a bachelor marries a 
widow r and she bears him a daughter, before lie gives away his 
daughter in marriage* he goes through a form of marriage with a 
tree for the sake of annulling the evil influence which is supposed 
to emanate from the marriage of a bachelor with a widow/- The 
intention of all such ceremonies, as Mr. Crooke ha* pointed out,* 
seems to be to avert some threatened evil from the bride or bridc- 
groomor from both and to transfer it to a plant, art animal, or a 
dung. Thus the customs in * question fall under the head of those 
widespread transferences of evil of which the custom of the scape¬ 
goat is the most familiar example, 1 Vet Mr. Crooke may very well 
be right in thinking that the custom, practised by some of the wild 
hill-tribes yf India, of making bride and, bridegroom clasp a tree 
or tying them to fc before marriage, springs from an entirely 
different order of ideas and is, in short, a fertilisation ceremony, 5 
In any case, as [ have said, it seems to have nothing to do with 
totem ism. 

P. 34 Dancing girts of Oca are mamd to daggers, etc.^-The 

Unyas of Ganjam have to marry their daughters before the period 
of puberty, and if a suitable husband is not to be found, they wiii 
fultil their obligation by marrying the girl to an arrow.* Sometimes a 
bachelor who wishes to many a widow is first wedded to a ring or 
a pitcher instead of to a plant 7 

1 . 34 p note 5 The old Egyptian custom. + + P of dressing a 
woman an a bride, etc.—In the canal of Cairo it used lo be 
customary to erect every year a round pillar of earth called 14 the 
bride" which was regularly swept away by the rising 

waters of the Nile. “It is believed that the custom of forming 
this r a*vostk originated from an ancient superstitious usage which is 
mentioned by Arab authors, and among them by El-Afakreezee. 
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I’his historian relates that in the year of ihe conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs,. 'Am: Ibn-Til-Ws, ihe Arab general* was told that the 
Egyptians wore accustomed at the period whe^, the Nile began to 
ri.se to deck a young virgin in gay apparel, anti throw her imo the 
river as a sacrifice* to obtain a plentiful inundation. This barlvirous 
eij.st am, Li is said, he abolished.” 1 

R 34, note * Legends Ilia tlwtt of Andromeda aad Heeione.— 

Examples of .such talcs might easily he multiplied. Their essence 
is the marriage of a woman to a water-spirit, arid the tales probably 
reflect a real custom of sacrificing a woman to a water-spirit to be 
his bride,* 


R 35 - Egyptian Queens ware sometimes buried in enw-shtipcd 
sarcophaguses.—This was probably done to place the dead queens 
under the protection of Isis, or perhaps rather to identify them, with 
[he goddess, who was herself sometimes represented by the image 
of a cow- and in art regularly appear* wearing boms ora her head . 3 
Some of the Solomon Islanders, who worship sharks, deposit the 
dead bodies of chiefs and the si;nils of ordinary men in wooden 
images, of sharks* w hich stand in their temples or tamlm -houses . 4 

K 35. Men of the Sun totem are buried with their heads c^wm ui 
towards the sunrise.—Similarly among ihe Balias of Sumatra men 
of different totems are buried with their heads in different directions*- ^ h d ^ r 
but the reasons for these differences are not always manifest. On hr-ndi to 
the analogy of the Hot-Wind totem and the Sun totem among the 
Wotjobaltuk we may conjecture that the direction in w hich the body 5 ^ 
was buried w^as the direction in which the totem was supposed esped- compass 
ally 10 reside, so that the intention of interring the bodies in these 
positions may have been to enable the released spirits of the dead 
to rejoin iheir totems. It might be worth while to collect similar 
rules of burial among other peoples. In antiquity the Athenians 
buried their dead with the heads to the west* white the Mega nans 
buried theirs with the heads to the east / 1 * In Komi, a province of 
French Tonquin, persons who die a natural death are buried in 
the sun's course with their heads to the west; but jidsons who 
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Bttrki perish by violence and women who die in childbed are buHed 
athwirt thc su 5 * with their heads to the northJ Such 

by :i belief cu510111:5 naturally furnish no indication of totcniism ; more probably 
de P end 0n lhe ideas which each peopj c has formed of the 
hr away direction in which I its the land of the dead, some races associating 
in Urewtst, 31 W|EE1 LOc nsing and others with the setting sun. More commonly 
wh« c the It would seem, the souls are thought to descend with tile great 

ZJT Ummi L a , s , hc sints . in * blait -‘ »f glory in the fiery west. Thus 

some aborigines of Victoria thought that the spirits of the dead go 
towards the setting sun, J The Woiworung or WuniDjerri tril>e of 
Victoria bdieved that the world of the dead, which they called 
"■*?' T*' b >' i ^> 0nd tf ie western edge of the earth, and that the 
bnght hues of sunset were caused by the souls of the dead going 
out and in or ascending up the golden pathway to heaven. 1 Some 
aborigine* of New- South Wales in burying their dead toot great 
care to lay thebody in the grave in such a position that the sun 
imgiit look on it as he passed ; they even cut down for that purpose 
every shrub that could obstruct the view.* Among the Bat las of 
Sumatra a burial regularly takes place at noon. Thc coffin is set 
crosswise over the open grave, the assembled people crouch down, 
and a solemn silence ensues. Then the lid of the coffin is lifted 
olt. and the son or other chief mourner, raising his hand, 
addresses the dead man as follows : “Now father, you see the sun 
for thc last time; you will see it no more"; or “ Look your 
last upon the sun ; you will never see it again. Sleep sound" 1 
Perhaps the original intention of this ceremony was to enable 
l e spirit of thc dead to follow the westering sun to his place 
of rest. We aru told that some of (he Calchaqui Indians of 
Argentina opened the eyes of their dead that they might see the 
way to the other worlds For a similar reason, perhaps, some of 
the savages of Tonquin open the eyes of the dead for a few 
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momenta before they shut the lid of the coffin down on h.in^ “in 
order that be may see the sky/’ 1 The natives of Mangaia in the 
Pacific believe that the souls of the dead congregate on a bluff 
which faces towards the setting sun. Thence, as the day wears to 
evening, iho mournful procession passes over a row of rocks or 
stepping stones to the outer edge of the reef, where the surf breaks 
eternally Then, as the glowing orb sinks into the sea, they flit 
down 

Tht fit fr iff fijg-kf tkat fihiys 
Altmg tk* imctith townrJ fkr hunting writf 

to sink with the sun into the nether world* but not like him to 
return again, 5 The Karok Indians of California believe that 
for the blessed dead there is a Happy Western Land beyond 
Else great water, and the path which leads to it they call the Path 
of the Roses. 3 

l\ 36. Ceremonies at Puberty —The statements in the test a* 
to the relation of tmeznism to scars and other mutilations of the 
person must be corrected by what I have said above, 4 Nor is it 
true, a5 J now believe, to say that “ the fundamental rules of totem 
society are rules regulating marriage "; for this assume* that 
exogamy is an integral part of totem ism, whereas the evidence 
tends to shew that the two institutions were in their origin quite 
distinct, although in most totemic peoples they have been accident¬ 
ally united 6 I have already pointed out that, so long as we are 
ignorant of the views which savage 1 * take of the nature of puberty, 
we cannot expect 10 understand the meaning of the rites with which 
they celebrate the attainment by both sexes of the power of repro¬ 
ducing the specie^ Hence I now attach little weight to the 
speculations on this subject in the text, 

P. 38. Kasia muideua dance at the now moon in March. - or 

According to other accounts this annual dance of (he Kasias or rtjiig 

Khasis takes place in the late spring, generally in May. The girls, baefadorv 
richly clad in party-coloured silks, wearing crowns of gold or silver 
on their heads, their persons blazing with jewelry, dance demurely 
in a circle with mincing steps and downcast eyes. In the middle 
of the circle squat the musicians eliciting a loud barbaric music from 
droning bagpipes, clashing cymbals, and thunderous drums and 
drawing fresh and fresh inspiration from an enormous punch-bowl 
of rice-beer w'hich stands beside them. Outside the decorous circle 
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of the maidens goes whirling round and round the giddy circle of 
the bach don, ngged out in oJd uniforms, frock-coats, tidies' jackets, 
plumes, necklaces and tea-cosies, jigging, hopping, leaping, whoo£ 
mg themselves hoarse, brandishing knives, fly-tlappurs, and blue 
cotton umbrellas in wild confusion. Higher and higher rises the 
music, faster and more furious grows the dance, till the punch-bowl 
producing ns natural consequences the musicians drop off one after 
the other to sleep, and the war-whoops of the dancers subside into 
dokful grouts and groans. Many matches arc made at these annual 
khasi balls.' Among the Barotse on the Zambesi girls on reaching 
puberty dance for weeks together, always about midnight, to the 
accompaniment of songs and castanets.* Among the Suzees and 
Sierra-Leone girls are circumcised, at puberty. Even 1 
yew during the dry season, on the first appearance of a new moon, 
the damsels of each town who am to lie circumcised are taken into 
a wood and kept there in strict seclusion fora moon and a dav 
chitnns being placed on every path to prevent immsion. Them 
.*; "P™ 1 ™ « performed by an old woman. Afterwards the 
girls go round the town In procession and dance and sing before 
every principal person's house till they receive a present When 
this round of dances is completed, the young women are given in 
mamage to their betrothed husbands.* 


Hunters 

in ikkm of 
animal*. 
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It Sra , hc , h'PPOpotamus, or rhinoceros, they appeared with 
the head and hide of a hartebeest over their shoulders, and whilst 
advancing towards their quarry through the long grass, would care- 
fuiymmnc all the actions of the animal they wished to represent 
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having the horns still attached, and another made so as to represent 
the upper white part of the crane railed jabiru {Mirttnt StNtgaknsis^ 
with its tong neck and beak above. With these on 1 they crawl 
through the grass; they can easily put up their heads so far aa 
to .sec their prey without being recognised until they are within 
bowshot," 1 The Somalis, disguise themselves sa ostriches in 
order to shoot or to catch and tame the bird.” Some American 
Indians used to disguise themselves as deer or wild turkeys in order 
to kill these creatures* 1 The Eskimo dot he themselves in seal 
skins and snort like seals till they come within striking distance of 
the animals; *• and in order to kill deer they muffle themselves in 
d«r-skin coats and hoods and mimic the bellow of the deer when 
they cat! to each other, 6 

P. 40. It is at initiation that the youth Is solemnly tor- 
hidden to eat of certain foods.—Among sl the Australian tribes such P rollLljiEe,i 
prohibitions are very common, 11 but they seem to tic independent of 
totem ism. Many of them come inEo operation before initiation 
and are not related till long after it, sometimes not until the man 
or woman is well advanced in years. The i»cria 1 tie?s real or 
imaginary* incurred by infringement of the rules arc not civil but 
natural, being supposed to Bow inevitably from the act itself with¬ 
out human intervention. Amongst them are accidents and ill’ 
success in the chase* but for the most part they consist of certain 
bodily ailments or infirmities which appear to bo purely fanciful. 

As a rule it is only the old men who are free to cat anything. I-or 
example, in some tribes of New South Woles youths at initiation 
were forbidden to eat eggs, fish, orany of the finer sorts of opossum 
or kangaroo. Their fare was therefore very poor, but as they grew 
older these restrictions were removed, and after passing middle age 
they might eat anything,- Again, among the natives of the Mary 
River and the fotnyu foutyd country in Queensland u there was hardly 
any animal, from a human being to a giant fly, that was not con¬ 
sidered wholesome and lawful food to the elder men of the tribe. 

To minors, certain animals were proscribed os mundAo. In the 
bunya season of (£75-76, btmyas were rnmndhr to the females. The 
food prohibited to minors is porcupine, Snakes, cels, fresh-water fish, 
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kangaroo injured in the thane, the tws of the emu l 

*“{***’ W* fox Indulgence in forbidden foodT^s 

lo be i™2 l!C . hcd " [th sickness and cancerous sores."» ft 
has been suggcst&f [bat these prohibitions have been laid upon the 

UttS* ° l d Clthcr f ° r the r ' ,jr P ose of reserving the best of the 
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ell be doubted whether the Australian aborigines arc capable of 
ffiUli r dlb ° rat ‘ a ^ 2 band. 1 prefer to 

2S™L£S ; qUCStion « ***Hy based on mis- 

ttaenb drefa to the tll-cfleet of certain foods in certain circum- 

JJX If '! 5 ' h Pin T'i r timei ° f W * and “bove all at 
L™?' r 1 L und ^tood the conception which the savage has 
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le«! rhi- tateii by old people, lhai is, by persons who hav^ 

mysterious^ ^ lhdr spedes ‘ For * » probably that 

arid fenceihTrk W ^' h tbc mva & « mainly concerned to guard 
the prohibit inn / )Cs ^ ™ le * d d,ct - Jn short, it seems likely that 
2j™ ° f *“* to young people is often founded 

wtaer on superstition than on selfishness. 

abstinences which 1 e,f th ? Australian aborigines practise many 

hardly be exofaWdT" ‘°k ** pUrdy su P Cratitiou3 and *hich can 
fro6l naroty be explamed by a theory that the practitioner* have been 
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beguiled or bullied into them by designing persons who profit byt™ 
ihc simplicity of their dupes. Thus, for example* among ihc bribes 
about the Nogoat River in Southern Queensland “ certain restrictions 
respecting the use of fond exist. Old people, l?>r inuance, are the ithur^mr* 
only persons altowed to cat the flesh of the etmt. Other articles of 
food arc forbidden to a man whose brother ha* recently died, but 
this custom does not extend to sisters, A father, on the death of 
a child, male or female, abstains from eating iguanas, opossums* 
and snakes* of the male Sex, but nothing of the kind occuts on the 
death of a wife. This prohibition of animals of a particular sex \$ 
widely prevalent in Australia.” 1 Similarly among the natives of the 
Mary River district in Southern Queensland the Hes-h of certain 
animals wlls forbidden to persons in mourning.* Again, in some Men- 
Australian tribes menstruous women might not partake of cerlain Mwo* 
foods; and in this case the prohibition, like other tabejos laid on W0 F?7! 

. " * ” 4_ i , . toliUliJrfi 

women at such times, seems to have been purely superstitious* ^ ^ 
Thus among the natives of the Murray River mcttHruous women ™«aii, 
had to refrain not merely from eating fish but from going near a fa£W,u 
river or crossing it in a canoe, because it was believed that if they 
did any of these things they would frighten the (Ml* 1 The Anmta 
suppose that if a woman at one of her monthly jicriods were to 
gather certain bulbs, which form a staple article of diet for both 
men and women, the supply of ihe bulb would fail* 

With these examples before us* which might doubtless be easily Amtmkaa 
added to, we need not doubt that the old Australian aborigines vipw 
themsdvtf implicitly believe in many of the absurd reasons, which “ 

are alleged for debarring young people from certain viands. Thus 
in the Encounter Bay tritjc old men appropriated to themselves the 
toes of fishes, and it was said and believed that if women, young 
men, or children ate of that dainty they would grow prematurely 
old- 5 The natives about King George's Sound in 5amhAVest 
Australia "have some superstitious notions in regard io peculiar 
food for different ages and sexes. Thus girts, after eleven or 
twdve years of age, seldom eal bandicoot* such foods being con¬ 
sidered a preventive lo breeding; young men will not eat ttaitofs or 
nwrlits (black eagle), or they will not have a fine beard; such food 
wit! also influence their success in the chare ; and although kangaroos 
may abound, they will seldom see them, and always mL« them when 
they attempt to spear them. I believe that it is not until the age 
of thirty that they may cat indiscriminately.”® The Kulin of the 
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“ “ Goui^rn River, in South-Eastern Australia, "believed that if tbe 
itirfwn ai " ov, 5 Ca ‘ c ,he s l ,,n y anurater or the black duct, he would be kilted 
10 foo '>' jV the thunder. If be ate of the female of the opossum or native 
bear, he was hable to fall when climbing trees, and so on for other 
offences. In the in be which occupied the Main Dividing Range 

worn?™ * ’r Sjjf imd BL ' l >' ardt> Kivtrs “the young men and 
s mCn are . forh l dd f f l 10 ea > cert * in ®«rts of food, such as the emu, 

^ilh n' Vi! ?? tUr ^ and the * these birds. The 
ed, the black-headed snake, and other animals are also on the 

for th U i C ° f The reaSon oss % n «i by the old folks 

for these restrictions is, that the richness of these foods would kill 

Hie young and so persuaded ate the young of the truth of this 
assertion that Mr MacGtashan is convinced they would rather die of 

rr.f Taa rnn ,^. lhe ; r They call this law knogana, which 

m«ns forbidden. - In the Arunta tribe an uncircumcised boy 
is TorLudden to eat many animals Or parts of animals, particularly 

hS„?/ h %* ,W iM ]i< 5 ’ and its CBB5f lhc femj,c ^dKooJ 

J2n fat ' ? kmds of I ,asrrots and cockatoos, the lame 

juail and its eggs, the eagle-hawk, the wild cat, the podargua 
and its eggs; and vanoirs penalties, such as premature age and 
decay and bleeding to death at circumcision, are denounced against 
htn.fo rtofinc.ionu of the rules. Some of these imaginary‘pains 

hole tL V -r >U3 ^’ d k y dcformities - mch « a large mouth and a 
^ “l 0 * ,hc Principle of sympathetic magic 
he suggested by similar peculiarities in the tabooed animals.* Again, 

unt Uhl «r^!t bet ' VC T« Clr L UmC1S ‘° n and subincision, and indeed 
CaUSed b * ,hc * COTDd <>f these operations has com- 
Tf ltd ’ a m Aroma man must abstain from earing 
bandicoots, echidna, lizards, mound birds and 

\nv inJWili f r U ^ C>S “T l ^ Cir eagle-hawks and their eggs, 
ilfllm/hil ° f fT l UiCS . >S thftUght to TCtard his recovery and 
lmH thet h W ° U | S,m l hTl * Amnta * irl * -nd young women 
i Cy , ( b r } >a ™ a chdd < 0r until their breasts begin to be 
Pl dent, are forbidden to cat female bandicoot, large lizards, the 
la*e quad and its eggs, the wild Cat, ktlngarU Tail, emu St 
f/A>iSr nd °L a[I hmds, echidna, and the brown hawk 

breichcs n( tb* ^' e P 003 ' 1 ’^ 5 su pposed to be incurred by 

lhQ " Which OTC,,akt ‘ the men. 

womSn sLh T J T' 1 * and infirmitics Peculiar to 
such as absence of milk f rom the blasts. tVomen 
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bdicvc [hat if they ate old brown hawks their sons would be *-- 

aiTlict-u-d with varicose veins on the forehead. Furl her, a woma n 
may not eat opossum, large carpet snake, large lizard T nor fat * llL f “ D ! M 
of any sort during the time that elates bet wed i the circumcision * 
and ibe subinckiun of her son; for were she to partake of any 
of these foods, the Arunta think that it would retard her son's 
recovery. 1 These last prohibitions clearly rest on an imaginary 
bond of magic sympathy between the mother and her son. In 
the Kaitish tribe young men may not cat emu, snake, porcu 
pine, wild cat, eagle-hawk* or large lizards; if they do, it is 
believed that their bodies will swell tip and their hair will lurn 
prematurely grey. The restrictions laid on young women arc still 
more numerous. Among the foods forbidden to them are acacia 
seed, emu egg% the wild turkey and i[ 5 eggs, the wild dog, big 
snakes, echidna, big lizards, wild cat, eagle hawk, kites* big rats, 
rabbit bandicoots* and fish. Infractions of these taboos are sup¬ 
posed to email various bodily infirmities such as sore throat, swollen 
cheeks, swollen head, swollen body, emaciation, sores on the head, 
and sores on the legs. The restrictions with regard to the food 
of women arc said to be much the same through all of the 
Central tribes; everywhere apparently the women strictly abstain 
from eating the brown hawk, lest they should have no milk in their 
breasts; some people think that the eating of the brown hawk 
causes the breasts to wither up, others on the contrary affirm that 
it makes them swell up and burst. Very old women among the 
Kaibsh are freed from these restrictions,* In the Warraniunga 
tribe young men are gradually released from these taboos as they 
grow older, but a man is usually well on in middle age before he 
may cat such things as wild turkey, rabbit bandicoot, and emu. 

In the same tribe there is a general rule that nobody may cat eagle- 
hawk^ because it is said these birds batten on the bodies of dead 
natives. 3 In the Einbinga tribe the newly initiated boy may not 
eat snake, female kangaroo, wallaby, female emu, turtle, big lizards, 
big fish, female bandicoot, native corn portion, jabiru A black duek^ 
dingo, turkey and its egg*, pigeon, and yarns, AH of these things are 
tabooed to him till his whiskers are grown. Finally he takes a 
snake and other offerings of food to an old man, his wife's father, 
who first puts the snake round his own neck and then touches [he 
lad s mouth w ish IL After that the young man may eat snakes, 4 
The view that the extensive prohibitions of food enjoined on 
young |K3ople of both sexes in Australia are in the main dictated 
by superstition rather than by the calculating selfishness of ihcir 

1 S|*cncer and Gillen, Arf/rty Tribti 1 Sp?Eu:£f and CSiLErn, jt* m ai£ m 
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etdenj. may perhaps be confirmed by the observation that in other 

WUf d y * P**™^ the 7 °' la & P“P'e and women who 
arc must free, and the grown men the most restricted, in thdr 
diet, l or example m some Dyak tribes of Borneo women, bovs. 
and a omenmes old men are free to eat certain foods which are 
forbidden, from motives of superstition, to men in the pH me of life, 1 
Among the Dyaks of Melmtam and Njawan women and children 
may cat the flesh of apes, deer, and crocodiles, but from the time 
that buys are circumcised they may no longer partake of there 
viands. It used to be thought that any man who ate of these 
ammals would go mad.’ Among tile Melanesians of the Puke 
or York C.roup and the adjoining parts of New Britain and New 
Ireland a singular custom prevails here with regard to the sons of 
many chiefs. About the lime of their attaining the age of puberty 
they are taken uno the bush, where a large house is built for them 
r,d their attendants. Here they remain for several months, and 
dunng this tune they are well fed with pork, turtle, shark, and 
anything else they please. They are then initiated into certain 
ceremonies, anil after this they never again taste either ixirk, turtle, 
or shark during the remainder of thdr lives. So scrupulous are 
they on this matter, that I have known a young man to suffer 
acutdy from hunger rather than cat a piece of taro which had been 
cooked m the same oven with a piece of pi irk." 3 Amongst the 

Ir^X?! 15 !**/*"* arc frcc t0 I ,i,r[ake <> F hares, but 
,J f'rL haV f a, " ed (o puberty and have been initiated, they 
i fir, ,^ n , ? e L at hare s flesh or even to come into contact with 
hmd “ has b f e ? Ct>oked - A m “ who cats the forbidden 

be 1 rl!n?»L t CC ’? m0 " y crushed from the village, though he may 
1 ' J ’* aea,t * on lhe P»y<«™t of a line. The reason 
22 S “ VC for this Cl!sto,1, is tha ‘ «*» animal is the 

SLhf* h am<M1g mCn - For once a >™e, the hare was 
b> thc moon to run to mankind and tell them, “As I die 

he d wnThiSrT^ 80 sl f 11 yOU a,so bc ral ^wcd." The hare run as 

T'H ° f ***** “ As 1 dEe aild am retie wed," he 
shall 1 T T a i CC P"**" 8 * M As I die and perish, so 

hiaiJl hh; S °j d ^ atnflt J uas sa >‘ that they hate the hare for 

EnnZiL ^Srif T i™ hL " flesI,t Amotl ^ 1 the ),at,e of 

c eastern Soudan, after boys have been 
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circumcised they may no longer eat fouls and other birds, fL*h, and 
eggs. In neighbouring districts or the Soudan these foods are 
Bimilarly deemed unsuitable for grown meiL lint the women of 
Ennedt are free to partake of these viands 1 * 

I* 4 <- ^hc Euroai youth 11 not allowed to eat the- fam &U 
of any a n i iun . 1 , etc.— J he Kurnai rules have since been stated by 
Dr. A. W. How [it more fully. He says:— 1 "The rules as to food 
animals are as follows: The novice may noi eat the female of any 
animal, nor the emu, the porcupine, the congcr-ed, nor the spiny 
ant-eater ^ but he may eat the males of the common ojKjssitm, the 
ringtail opossum, the rock wallaby, the small scrub wmllabft the 
bush-rat, the h&ndJooe't, the rabbit-rah the brushtail, and the flymg- 
mouse. He becomes free of the flesh of the forbidden animals 
by degrees. This freedom is given him by one of the old men 
suddenly and unexpectedly smearing some of the cooked fai over 
his Face.” 5 


l\ 41 s note * Superstitious abstinence ftotn salt.—The custom 
of abstaining from salt on certain solemn occasions hay been *Litk*ii 
ptictwed by many peoples, but there seems to be no reason for ton- al,ltinri,w 
necting it with totemisoi. One of the occasions qn which t ^ fl ^ T|BalL 
abstinence has been commonly practised is mourning for a death, 

Thm t according to the rules of ancient Hindoo ritual, mourners 
should eat no food containing salt for three nights. 3 The Juangs, 
a wild hill-tribe of Bengal, abstain from salt and flesh for three 
days when they are in mourning. 1 In Loango the widow of a dead 
prince is bound io sleep on the ground and to eat no salted food. 5 
Mourners in Central Africa sometime* refrain from sail, warm food, 
and beer 41 In the Kamil District of North-West India worshipper; 
of the Sun God (Smf JNvafa) cat no salt on his sacred day 
Sunday.- One of the sacred books of the Hindoos prescribes that 
no salt should be eaten on the tenth day of the moon." In she 
month of Saon {July-August) crowds of women in Bihar call ihem- 
selves the wives of the snake-god Nag and go out begging for two 
and a half days* during which they neither sleep under a roof 
nor eat salt* Barren women among the Aroras in India sometimes 
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abstain from salt during the four rainy months* appurenily in (hc 

X>of Vorth A S alnJllS Thc MohSe* an lod2 

tnl. L of North America. never ate salted meat for the next moon 

One r of , Mr° R r R C «' E^l A BraziVtAn 

one ot Mr. A. R. Wallace's hunters, “taught a line cock of ihn 

XLrt ^ 'h^ !? WlfC 10 f T J ’ tUl ^ PU ° T *» 

ob jgea to Jive hcraelf on eassavabread and fruits, and abniun 
x tirdy from all animal food, peppery and safi, whkh it was 

? ,he bird To <*■«-"* Peru a candidate 

for the |irtcstliood had to renounce the use of sail for a V ear* 

Aniong [he Daida the priest of a certain goddess must p 14 rjJV 

W nna !S C tr mDnj ; by refrainin B f ™ stv ’ en days from 
s,iIt, onions, beer, and other unholy food.- The Egyptian priests 

S fA? 11 they Were Ln a Eta te of cert J a] i rjt * 
Among the Arhuaco Indians of South America the medicine men 
may eat no «Jt all their lives, l, ut ta other res^cV heird"i" 
»-.» tno^ynerottt than that of their teloww* 1 

*“*•=<« ' Chasd t r fr ° m ‘ * conlLincd *' tih <*« practice of 

J , ff ? 3 ru,L * of an cieot Hindoo ritual [hat for 
SS* »Se ^Sd^S p :l 0rl h ^ l,d ^ brought his bride home, the 

>n B ° mw ha * 3 3<i " 10 him, 

SOXSlS^ . ep a,1tJ take 5311 hi* food; 

*£1*S£?SL“ T 4 • h * *"*■’ *—*« 

bead hunting -vr iv° m , en rLEurned successful from s. 

variety of thtnesfor " 10 kec P apan 3ntt abstain from a 

intercourse with wnr^T*™ '? P"***^" »hq? may not have 

iron m In the J-’^rT r° F 54 4 ° r fisJl w * tJl nor fc&tich 

Si ^an Mhmd of Nias (he men who dig a 

the' intention nr udT k*^ obse 7 e a num . bcr ^ superstitious rules, 
h " . _ T ^ JL ’ 1 ls J*^riJy io ,ivoid giving umbmee to the 

JryttJl rr nt **** ofth * pi* weZiT ThS 

in the pit and the o‘ T! ? ** Ij '’ uhe ’ and *° scr atch themselves 
tiie pit, and the night after they have dug it they must have no 
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imcncourst- with women. 1 Among the Creek or Muskogee Indians AUtmenc* 
Of Nomi America men who had tjcen wounded in war were fr° in 
ctMlfinc?d in a small but at a distance from the village and had to 
stay there fur the sfcice of four moons, keeping strictly apart and practice <4 
heading a very abstemious life; in particular shey had to abstain 
fra[ | i salt and from women. To avert the risk of incontinence, 
which 11 was believed, would have delayed the cure, each of the 
wounded warriors was waited upon by m aid superannuated 
woman, 14 But what is yet more surprising in their physical, or 
rather theological regimen* is, that the physician is my religiously 
cautious of not admitting polluted persons to visit any of his 
patients* lest the defilement should retard the cure, or spoil the 
warriors, that before he introduces any man, even any of their 
priests, who arc married according to the law, he obliges him to 
assert cither by a double affirmative, or by twu negatives, that he 
has not known even his own wife, in the space of the last natural 
day, tVhen in the year 1765 a party of Chickasaw Indians 
returned home with two French scalps, the men had to remain 
secluded In the sweat-house for three days and nights fasting and 
purifying themselves with warm lotions and asjjcndons of ihc 
button snake root. Meantime their women had to stand through 
the long frosty nights, from evening to morning, in two row r s facing 
each other, one on each side of The do&r, singing for a minute or 
more together in a soft shrill voice to a solemn moving air T and 
then remaining profoundly silent for ten minutes, tfll they again 
renewed the plaintive tune. During all this time [hey might have 
no intercourse with their husbands and might neither eat nor touch 
salt-- Again, at the solemn annual festival of the Busk* when the 
first-fruits of the earth were offered and the nev r fire kindled* Creek 
men and women had for three days to remain strictly chaste and 
to abstain rigidly from ail food* but more particularly from saJt T * 

In the solemn religious fasts observed by the send-civilised Indians 
of Mexico, Centra! America* and Peru it seems to have been a 
common, perhaps a general* rule that the people should practise 
continence and eat no salt and no pepper.* For example* from the 
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fcwry eight yean the Mexicans celebrated a festival which was 
preceded by a hist of eight days. During this fast they ate nothing 
bm maize-bread (MB) halted without salt and drank nothing but 
pure water. It was believed that if any one broke the fast, even in 
secret, God would punish him with leprosy. The reason which 
they assigned for this abstinence was singular. They said that the 
purpose of the fast observed on this occasion was ro allow their 
means of subsistence to enjoy a period of repose ; for they alleged 
that in ordinary times bread, which was their staple food, was 
latigued by the admixture of salt and other spices, which hum bled 
it and made it fed old. So they fasted from salt and other dainties 
in order to gtve back to the bread its lost youth. At the festival 
to which the fast was a prelude all the gods and goddesses were 
supposed to dance. Hence in the carnival or masked ball, which 
1 tinned the chief feature of the celebration, there appeared a 
motley throng of dancers disguised as birds, feasts, butterflies* 
bees, and beetles; while others garbed themselves as costermongers, 
#oo se era, lepers, and so forth. Round and round the image of 
the god ilaloc circled the giddy dance, some of the dancers 
making desperate efforts to swallow living water-snakes and frogs, 
which they had picked up in their mouths from a tank at the feet 
of the image. 5 
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workers in ihc saltans near Siphoum in French Tunqub must 
aJwtain from alt sexual relations in the place where they are at 
work. However, in savage society the same rule of continence is Cwun- 
observed in other industrial operations than lift manufacture of™™ 
salL For example, in the Marquesas Islands a woman who 
making cocoa-nut oil must be chaste for five days, otherwise she i-M 
couhl extract no oil from the nuts.- Among the natives of Port p P Wfllh * 
Moresby in New Guinea it k a rule that when a party goes on a 
trading voyage west*an! to procure arrowroot* the leader lias to 
observe strict continence, else the canoe would sink and nil the 
arrowroot be lost, 3 In ancient Arabia the men who were engaged 
in collecting incense from the trees might not pollute themselves 
with women or with funerals.' Amongst the Masai the brewers 
ot poison and or honey-wine must observe strict continence, else it 
is supposed that the poison and the honey-wine would be spaded-* 

These and many similar eases of continence practised from super¬ 
stitious motives by savages rest on certain primitive ideas uf the 
physical influence of sexual intercourse, which we do not as vet 
fully understand, 

I ■ 4 *' A Ganb ceremony,— -With this ceremony we may compare 
an minatory rite observed by she Andaman Islanders. Tile friends 
of the young mao or young woman who is being initiated at puberty 
hunt and kill a wild boar or a wild sow according to the sex of the 
tie vice. The chief presses the carcase of the animal heavily on the 
shouldcrsj; hack, and limbs of the novice as he sits on the ground. 

* + Fins is in token of Eds hereafter becoming, or proving himself to 
be, courageous and strong/' The carcase is then cut up, the fat j* 
melted, and poured over the novice and rubbed into his person. 0 
Amongst the Arunta undrcumciscd lads are often struck on the 
calf of the leg with theleg-bone of an eagle-bawk, because this is 
supposed to impart strength to the boys leg* In these and many 
similar customs which might beetled* the valuable properties of 
the animal are supposed to be transferred to human beings by 
external application. Bui the customs appear to be quite in¬ 
dependent of totemisrn. 

P. 43^—Thfl months at initiation aJeep on the graves of their 
Ufiflftaii* —!Speaking of the initiatory rights of the Australian 
aborigines a writer says: “On another occasion a young man who 
followed the occupation of a fisherman, told mu that he was com* 
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t »cl[ed to lie for two nights on the grave of one of his ancestor 
" ho iiad also Men » fisherman of some note; by this means he was 
supposed to inherit nil the good qualities of'his predecessor"* 
Among the Nisfca Indians of North-UV*[ America the notice 
resorted to a grave, took ant a corpse, and toy with it all ntohi 
wrapt in a blanket.* 

43, In some of tho Victorian tribes no person, related to tbs 
7onth by blood can interfere or assist La his initiation,—Id the 

I’eako River tribe of South Australia none of a boy J s relations are 
present when he is being circumcised; they are supposed not to 
know that the operation is taking place, 1 

1 *. 43. The Australian ceremony at initiation of prstondina to 
recall a dead nmn to life. - A pretence of killing a man and brin^ 
ing im to life again is a common ceremony of initial ion among 
many peoples. Elsewhere [ have collected examples of it 4 We 
have seen that it forma a prominent part in the initiation rites of 
Mme secret societies in North America. The Kikuyu of British 
East Africa “ have a curious custom which requires that every boy 
jtisi before circumcision must be bom again. The mother stands 
up with the buy crouching at h L -r feet, she pretends to go through 
all the labour pains and the hoy on being reborn cries like a babe 
<ind is washed. He lives on milk fur some days afterwards, 11 * In 
tie tiles of imitation I do not remember to have met with another 
equally clear imitation of a new birth for the novice. But a pretence 
0 XL " n S bom again has formed part of a rite of adoption among 
some peoples y and wc have seen that in India it is practised as 
a mode of averting ill luck or of raising a person either to a higher 
rank or to one which he has for some reason forfeited, 2 ' 

t 44, note * The plucking of the hair from the pubes or incipient 

,^ e iaitiafcioiL—'This custom seems to have been 

widely diffused among the southern and eastern tribes of Australia, 

J hus among the tribes in the neighbourhood of Adelaide the hair 
u * pui-Hzi of novices was plucked out by operators- of both reacts 
and, various ages, even little children taking part in the work 
hen the hair bad been pulled out, it was carefully rolled up in 
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green bougbs, iht- hair of each novice King kept separately, and 
the |wickets were given to si wise nwiv to be properly disjKJsed of. 1 
Amongst ibe Nairmyeri of South Australia the mailed hair or the 
novices was combed or rather torn out with the*point of a speat, 
arnl their moustaches and a great part of their beards plucked 
up by the roots. The lads were then besmeared from the crown nf 
their head to then feet with a mixture of oil and red ochre.^ In 
the Encounter Bay tribe of South Australia all the hair was singed 
or plucked out from the tiodies of the novices except the hair of 
the head and beard: and then their whole bodies with the 
exception of their faces, were rubbed over with grease and red 
ochre. 11 Among tbe tribes of South-West Victoria all the hairs of 
the beard were plucked out from the facet of novices at initiation; 1 
Some of the tribes on the Murray River tore out the hair or 
down from the chins of the young men who were being initiated.* 
In the Moorundi tribe* about 1S0 miles up the Murray River, boys 
at initiation had the hair plucked from their bodies ■ the men who 
performed the operation were chosen from ;i distant tribe," Among 
the Maraura-speaking tribes. of the Lower Burling River the novice 
was stretched on the ground and all the hair was plucked from his 
cheeks and chin and given to his mother, w ho was present crying 
and lamenting. 7 And with regard to the aborigines of the Darting 
River in general we are told that “the hair of the youth who is 
being initialed ps cut short on his head and pulled out of his face s 
and fed ochre, mixed with emu fat T smeared over his body : he 
wears a necklace of twisted opossum Hair,”* The Tongaranku, a 
tribe of the Iiehumundi nation, to the west of the Darling River* 
depilated the private parts of the novices at inula lion. 11 Among 
the tribes of the Faroe and Warrego Rivers in South Queensland 
the custom was to pluck out by the roots all the hairs of the 
novice's body, 1 " Tbe natives of the Mary River district in South 
Queensland shaved olf the hair from all parts of ihe body but the 
bead 11 Similarly in Fiji at initiation the heads of novices were 
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shaved clean, and i t is said that their shaven heads m-as an tiidira. 
tion of childhood , 1 

Tbe rhft meaning,of this custom of removing the hair, especially 

***“«■ *be pubes and beard, of lads at initiation is not clear. 
Kiaftaaat ® dt wherever the novice Is supposed to be bom again by means of 
miu-ihon these initiatory rites it would be perfectly natural to remove the 
ITp^Z* * iaEr (Wm h5s especially from these particular parts of it, in 

iuiLcriHflte Qrdcr To increase his resemblance to a new born babe* For even 
them in the savage mind could hardly fail to be struck by the incongruity of 
a youn £ man Vil } h a b® 11 ** pretending to be a tender infant, The 
Australian practice of smearing the lads all over with red ochre may 
be an attempt to assimilate them still more closely to newly born 
infants, the red ochre being a substitute for blood; and the same 
may perhaps bo said of the corresponding South African practice of 
daubing the novices all over with white clay just after they have 
been circumcised, s for the new-born children of black races are at 
first reddish brown and soon turn slaty grey . 5 It is possible that 
the ancient Greek custom of polling the beards or the hair of 
youths and maidens at puberty or before marriage and iledicating 
the shorn locks to a god or goddess, a hero or a heroine , 4 may have 
been a survival of a similar pretence of a new birth at this critical 
time of life. Ivven the monkish tonsure may perhaps be remotely 
connected with the same primitive practice, 

P- 44 - Connected wi th this mimic death and revival of a claim- 
man appear* to be the real death and supposed revival of the totem 

itself,- -With regard to what follows in the tert I desire the Evader 
particularly to observe* first, that there is no clear evidence that 
any of the slain animals are totems; and* second* that none of the 
.slain animals are eaten by the worshippers. The instances cited, 
Rateri- h therefore, furnish no solid basis for a theory of what has been called 
a a toCeni sacrament That theory was a creation of my brilliant and 
totem revered friend the late \Y m Robertson Smith. For many years it 
remained a theory' and nothing more, without a single positive * 
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instance of such a sacrament being known to support re Then 
came the great discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in Central 
Australia* which made an era in the study of primitive man, Aiwmi i*. 
Amongst the many new facts which their admirable invest igatiu ns 
brought to light was a custom which may in a sense be called a 
totem sacrament For they found that the members of totem 
clans hi Central Australia, while they generally abstain front eating 
their totem ie animals or plants, nevertheless do at certain times 
partake of them as pars of a solemn ritual for the multiplica¬ 
tion of these animals or plants. When the totem is an edible 
animal or plant, the members of cadi totemic ckm are bound to 
perform magical ceremonies {intUkiutria) for the increase of their 
totems, in order that the animals and plants may be eaten by the 
rest of the community, although not as a rule by the performers 
themselves, who have these animals or plants lor their totems. 

And that the ceremonies may accomplish their object success full); 
it i* deemed essential that the members of each totemic clan should 
cat a little of their totem ; to eat none of it or to eat too much would 
equally defeat the aim of those magical rites which art designed to 
ensure a supply of food, both animal and vegetable* Cor the tri *e. 

Thus .1 totem sacrament of a sort has been discovered atnongMihr 
the tribes of Cental Australia, and “Roberson Smith s wonderful 
intuition—almost prevision—has been strikingly confirmed after t L -ncm* 
the lapse of years. Vet what we have found is not precisely what 
he expected- The sacrament he had in his wired was a religious ^ 
rite; the sacrament we hare found is a magical ceremony. He , lgM3ilv 
thought that the slain animal was regarded as divine* and newer 
kilted except io furnish the mystic meal ; as a matter of fact, the 
animals partaken of sacramentally by the Central Australian* are in 
no sense treated *s divine, and though they are not as a rule killed 
and eaten by the men and women whose totems they arc, neverthe¬ 
less they are habitually killed and eaten by all the other member* 
of the community ; indeed, the evidence goes to show that at an 
earlier time they were commonly eaten also by the persons whose 
totems they were* nay, even that such persons partook of them more 
freely, and were supposed to hive a better right to do so than any 
one else. The object of the real totem sacrament which Messrs, 
Silencer and tlillen have discovered if not to attain to a mystical 
community with a deity, but simply to ensure a plentiful supply ol 
food for the rest of the community by means of sorcery, in shore 
what wc have found is not religion, hut that which was first the pre¬ 
decessor, and afterwards the hated rival of religion ; I mean magic. 
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The only other apparent instance of what may be called a 
totem sacrament with which I am acquainted is the one which is 
reported by Mr. N. 'V, Thomas from West Africa, 1 But his 
report is brief, and ir seems desirable to obtain fuller particulars of the 
custom before we can definitely assign it a place in the very short 
list ol totem sacraments. 

I’. -[4,— Some Californian Indians killed the buzzard and then 
boned and tnonmed over It— However, there is no evidence or 
probability that the bu^rd was their totem. Totemism appears 
not to have been practised by any tribe of Cali ton, inn Indiana* 

V. 4 4. A Zuftj ceremony described by an eye-witness, Mr. 
Cttam^—rhe ceremony of bringing the tortoises or [urtles to the 
. E c of /uni h;is been described much more fully by a brer 

S"" T£’ CuKL ’ Stevenson, It forms par. of the 

them. elaborate ntual observed by these Indians at the midsummer 
solstice, when the sacred fire is kindled. 3 Envoys are scut to fetch 
their otberaelwes, the tortoises," from the sacred lake Kothlu- 
walawa, to which the souls of the dead are Sttpdoced io go r When 
the creatures have thus been solemnly brought to Zuni, they are 
placed in a bowl of water near the middle of the floor, and ritual 
dances are performed beside them. “After the ceremonial the 
tortoises are taken home by those who caught them and art hung 
£L ^ “ecks to the rafters till morning, when they are thrown 
,,,■ P?» “[ ^° lIin S , water - TtlC eggs arc considered a great 
cy. The meat is seldom touched except as a medicine, 
which is a curative for cutaneous diseases, Part of the meat is 
deposited , n the river, with kohaktw (white shell beads) and 
turquoise beads* as offerings to the Council of Lhe OtxlsL Jh * 

whirti ^ ^ fr °m lhe tUrtlcs ar <-‘ brought is the place to 
o* , lt- , aoU s ,he departed are supposed to repair, Mrs. 
jstevensons account confirms the interpretation which I had 
. e ' vc " , of the ceremony I pointed out that the 

■ * _ f VS 'f 1 th f lr transmigration or transform,nion at death 

■ cir t “ cn ? <c ar,UnaIs > and that the tortoise or turtle is reported 
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apparently “to keep up a communication with the other world 
in which the souk of the departed are believed to be assembled 
in the form of turtles. It ta a common belts' that the spirits of 
the dead return occasionally so their old hmnts; and accordingly 
the unseen visitors are welcomed and feasted by the living* and 
!hen sent upon their way, In the Zuhi ceremony the dead are 
fetched home in the form of turtles, and the lading of the turtles is 
she way of sending bade the souls to the spirit-land 1 

This interpretation of the Zufii custom of killing the turtles 
supersede* the one which, following W. Robertson Smithy 1 formerly 
suggested with some hesitation, namely* that it might be a piacutar 
sacrifice in which the god dies for his people.* But a doubt 
remains whether the ceremony is tolcmic or not; for though the 
turtle or tortoise is included in the list of Zufii totems given by 
Captain J. G, Bourke, it is not included in the list?; given by Mr, 

Cushing nnd Mrs. Stevenson. 3 

P. Go. Phiatrics , . .. subphra tries- —With Howitt and Fison 
I now r prefer 10 call there exugamous divisions by the names of 
classes and subclasses, 

F. fig, note . The custom r . . of imposing silence on women for Silence im- 
a long time after marriage—We have seen that among the tribes of 1 on 
Southwest Victoria* where husband nnd wife always spoke different 
languages, the newly married couple w^ere not allowed to speak to 
each other for two moons after marriage, and that if during this 
time they needed to converse with one another the communication 
had to Ik made through friends.* Elsewhere we meet with some 
scattered indications of an apparently widespread custom, which 
forbade a wife to speak to any one but her husband until she had 
given birth to a child. Thus with regard 10 the Taveta of British 
East Africa we read 1 11 One singular custom of theirs in connection 
with marriage I must relate. Brides are Net apart for the first year 
as something almost too good for earth. They are dressed, adorned, 
physicked* and pampered in every way. almost like goddesses. 

They are screened from vulgar sight, exempted from all household 
duties* and prohibited from all social intercourse with all of the 
other sex except their husbands. They arc never left alone* are 
accompanied by some one wherever they may wish to go* and are 
not permitted to exert themselves in the least; even in their short 
walks they creep at a snail's pace* lest they should overstrain their 
muscles. Two of these celestial beings were permitted to visit me. 

Both were very elaborately got up and in precisely the same manner* 

1 '/-'A* GvitL-ii Bvng&y Second tdio&n tfx/ni, Smm(I Edition £ Uodsm, 1907 ) p 
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Around the head was worn a band of particoloured beads, to which 
11 aS attached a hatf-moon of bead-work in front* sg as lo fan down 
over the forehead. Below this, fastened round the temples, fell a 
Tj ,ron chmu^ngms to below the lip, in closely ™«d 
lengths ■ ■ They honoured me Only with their eyes; they did not 
let me hear the mellow harmony of their voice. 'They Si To Z 

in 1hta !!’’ but n °V°T hMrd OT Spoken to - f!rides arc treats 
daue re r ?r f ‘ r hty f*™ 1 thejr husbands with a son or 
I a Lighter, or the hope of such a desired event has passed away " 1 

mriflrfT'T “J* repor,ed of Armenian brides, "Young 
g gy mvtiled, bareheaded, wherever they please, the young men 

coL *£" W** " n(l m;trri ^ fc-S - Section are 
before L W 1 ‘ 7 6l ? e ™ nt with >°»»g wife. The ‘Yes’ 

IS*, “ hnda i 4ltaf ,s fot ^ btne (he last word she is heard to 
hrtuK.- I i™ Tj linK ‘ m shc fl PP“rs everywhere, even in the 
22 dce P ly ,™‘ sd » «P^tilly with the lower part of the face, the 
Tr ‘ \h h,ddei ’’ evcn the ***• l>cllind the veil. No one sees 
Ser nVrfT "™ to chtJrch sh( -' S« only a year, at 

h™L:i Ch "r’* a decp ^ ; if a *«>>*» tb« 

mll s “ ht she hldes herself immediately. With no one* 

brorh,!rf cv ak CV f n 0nc * e,rd . on with her own father and 
with h;™ i if- t 0ld y w ith her husband, when she is alone 
/ 111 n , °*ber persons in the house she may communj- 
custfim' L 5 p ™ ,onlt ™' In this dumbness, which is enjoined by 
that n w ™ P '; ri,St3 11 ? ht ‘ hafi F e n birth to her first child. From 
the ii k’ R Sh *l-l\ il ' n fi raduall >' emancipated : she speaks with 
with „h ■’ ? Chl f’ thtn ber hus band's mother is the first person 

,l . 14 ltL *f ’ ■ dter sc>m c ti nle she may speak with her own 
aho frJ k ^ thC * Urn corile * for ber husband's sister, and then 
vou „ V--r 1 ■ r T7. v S,e ”' Ncxt sfie begins to converse with the 
of the m .' ° T }|OU:ie T but all very softly in whispers, that none 
em,ru-- ’if- j 11 ' 1 '' , ™ r ■ Only after six or more years is she fully 
„ ’ r'lVi f jf nd , her , cduc,ldon complete. Nevertheless it is not 

S tVS'JS;;" ■<“ k ™ h s,ra ”*' o' «k*> ^ 


, ■ 5“** v ‘». Lift, 

, “*™ fi in Eatfem Ajfrjra (Lon- 

■™ + t$ 7 p' PJ 1 ^ This enforced 

til , Tr* 

by ilr A. C. Hell it i„ his 
aeon U n [0 f:h f r,v f i, 

L C ' 3,to,h ,.” of t kr 

W/r T So. i t oaoW jooi. 

PPJ * 11?> the h.is 

■ « , d ““* ' lT - wrote. 

* h , J " w 10 ro >’ Feat asxahj9ha1.cnt 

ihJt may a ft™ be u * KaftVf n|M 


with us ifflong young peopSe, C'jrtecijilSy 
Eirts ; Mgns ane tnndc with the Kurds, 
jlie finger*., iiy trying [hem over ciftcK 
nthtfr, bj efub.-iing I he or iclbng 

them ii(!p by side, «[&, so id intlicnJe 
letlcre or ^ jkblcs. . . + ^\fhat Ed tu 
tiow an nrlulmry, cSifEJE^K an- 

vrittion icLfiy u3n tmately have ■ 4etfp 
hlsiorical jtijjnificanee \ M [ 1 ItvnJmo^en's 
norte|, 

a A- Freiherr von HMlbtUteii} 
TrvniJnM&isfa (Lcip*fc T iS|6), L JOO 
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The Os&elcs of the Caucasus observe a similar c ustom. With Wurnen 
them also custom enjoins the strictest reserve on a young wife 
until she lias borne a child. Till then she gay not exchange a fo/lTnwt 
word with any one but her husband 3 even svLih her parents and imr *im 
brothers and listers she speaks only in pantomime. But as soon ,hJ|rrn s t - 
as she has given birth to a child* or* if she remains childless, after 
four years she is completely emancipated from the rule of silence. 1 
Among the South Slavs it is said that in old times a bride wore 
her veil till the birch of her first child, and that all this time she 
did not speak to her father in-law nr mother-in-law. 1 * In Albania it 
is contrary to all good manners fora bride to chat with her husband 
in presence of others, even of her husband's parents, until she has 
given birth to a child. 9 Elsewhere we meet with similar rules of 
prolonged silence imposed on brides without mention of the relief 
afforded l>y the birth of a child. Thus we read that among the 
Abchafsei of the Western Caucasus a bride speaks w ith no one for 
some months after her marriage; then she begins to converse with 
the younger members of the household and of the village, afterwards 
with older people, and last of all with her father-in-law and mother 
ifi-tawJ Another traveller in the Caucasus says lhat for a year 
from the day of her marriage a Tartar bride is not allowed to speak 
a word louder than a whisper, not even with her own parents; but 
after the lapse of a year a feast h held, and then she recovers the 
full use of her tongue.* In the island of pern, one of the Gilbert 
Group in the South Pacific, it was a custom " to prohibit a married 
woman, for years after marriage, from looking at or speaking to any 
one but her husband. When she went anywhere she covered 
herself up with .1 mat, made on puqK 3 Sc N and which was so folded 
in Corean style as to leave bus a small hole in from for her to sec 
the road before her. Any man observing her coming atofiig would 
get out of the way till she passed. Any deviation from the rule 
would lead to jealousy and its revengeful consequences." In 
Sardinia a simitar custom of silence used to be imposed on lovers 
before marriage, as we learn from the following account ; “The 
process of courtship Sn Sardinia was until a few years ago carried 
on in an exceptionally singular manner. The lovers were not 
permitted to meet either privately or in society* and if a meeting 
should accidentally occur, t hey recogn ised each other aa a I [start! 
acquaintances, nch her shaking hands nor holding converse together. 

The only communication between them w r as conducted through the 
medium of the 1 cleat" and dumb* alphabet, the lady performer 


1 Vo el HaxtfaftSttfit 7 ‘rpwlwkmiiii 
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* F, S- Kn.tw f SitU ffW firart. A 

lirr StiJTiin'fH 1 Vienna, i S&5k p. 4S&. 
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hanging over tile balcony, or half hidden by the curtain of her 
[hlu^l ^ gentleman standing below ; this process was con- 
imutd! very often for several hours, the rapidity and dexterity as 
abo the patience and perseverance, exhibited on these occasions 
bung ru y marvellous Courtship after this fashion has been 
Lno^n to protracted for years. JS1 

to Prt ' { e dlll F C-15CS tl,L * y° un E wife, though she is forbidden 

convene with oilier people, is allowed to speak to her husband 
But in some African tribes she may not even do this. Thus among 
the Wabemba, to the west of Lake Tanganyika, “a young married 

’T ".”*"* ” S .0 .pew ? ™. J! i= 8 ,« 

hi ■ r- t r^u situation is prolonged in proportion to the 
gh rank of ihc husband The observation of this respect ru] 

th^tr!* M r ' jd However, there is something artful in 

to um e'h ' b " mJ " ,US ‘ £h ' C his **= 3 

n ,r l tongue. Sometimes, indeed often, the present h 

BE# “ d “ *" “P** 8 " twi «- - thrice, n, J U "called 
TT'- ' S ' mrIar > amo "S ‘he Uahorohoro “in the early days 

taSPMd'iu 1 . remaifis at r lutcly dj,mb b P" 3 ™** af 

Si d ' d J as :inion S tflc 'V T abemba the husband must 
6 l ' c Iut a present in order 10 hear her voice,” 3 

fa,” 1 ! 31 , is tllt: mejnir, fi of , * h « rule of silence thus imposed on 

tSSSSith br5d<?s af,Lr i,? rh e example of the 

for ™l?if rV l 7 m , S “ PplifS at ,cas * a P° Ssibk - ^nation; 

"r NS , i 1 " nd Md wife a,wi J’ s belonged to tribes speak- 

g different languages, the jvur continued to speak each his and 

and fOT twn^ 8 ?i ^ *nd before marriage 

each mher n i ™ W '5 ! he * wc ^ ****** to converse with 
may be ^[v w , ' bus that the enforced silence 

ma y be o nly a formal admowfedgment of the difference of language 

h lVL . 1" ™^;L nd an ? "' fc "! d ttlL ‘ ™*q«»t difficulty which they 
in communicating w,th each other. In support of t h\ s 

SSHTm i>LT ! iapS fM? UrfiC,J ,hat the ™*ni question 

appeara to be especially prevalent among the peoples of ihe 
° min >' ^^rem races and fpeak many 

S?S£5“2^ Wi r n therefore k ma >’i happen 

oth.r£ ™ v e art ttnabte to *** tir ^mtand each 

tlurs languages, Vet it seems very doubtful whether this u<- 

planation suffices for alt the instances I have cited. How for 

ZJp.^ 11 ^ BU PR*® d »° “flply to the (filbert Islands in the 

Srt tilHh ^ P ;°^ bly tH> specch but Polynesian was ever 

heard till the advent of huropeans ? More probably the silence of 
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the wife till her first child is bom rests on some superstitious belief 
touching her first pregnane)' wliich ns yet we do not understand. 

This view, is to a curtain extent confirmed by the parallel rule of FjjuJW 
silence which many peoples tmjiosc on widow?.* and sometimes on n ' ,: ,,r 
widower^ fur a considerable time after their bereavement; for there ^ 

15 clear evidence that the silence of the widow or widower springs bj wtdtiwt, 
from a superstitious fear of attracting the dangerous attentions of 
the jgfuKii, of the deceased spouse. 1 But if a widow is tongue-tied 
by aujjc^lition p so may be the wife s though the particular super¬ 
stition may bo different, tn the VVarraDumga tribe of Central 
Australia the custom of silence after a death is observed by many 
other women besides the widows all the time they are under the 
ban, these women converse silently with each other on their fingers, 
and become so expert in the gesture language and so accustomed 
to it that some of them never resume the use of their longue, hut 
prefer to talk on their fingers,, hands, and arms for the rest of their 
days. 2 Thus the substitution of the gesture language for s|ieech 
occurs among some races at three of the most imporiant periods of 
a woman’s career, ai her wooing* her early wedded lift* and her 
widowhood. Probably in all three cases the motive for conduct .so 
Opposed to the natural instincts of women is superstition. 

P- 0-h Amongst the Garths the language of the men differed to 
setee extent from that of the wo dj en. —This remarkable peculiarity 
is shared by several other South .American languages, though it has 
been oftenest noted among the GartbsA The differences between 


* See Oil- cviitL-ncK collected by tna 
in my m4c + “Tlie Sitenl IVidawT in 
IteNMtifont vff&t Third iM&matitnal 
Cfngrtii for ikt /Jiit.wy .■/ Rtl£gi&m 
(Oxford, igoBb L 2 jti-ag& To I hi? 
temple-, there cited I wilt add another 
from Etm Jndinnrs of Cnlifinmia s 
,h Around Aulmrri* u ditv^M widow 
nL'vcr spiak, m anv iteration n T upon 
any pretext. for fevcEal tnimlhs some- 
limns a year on m»Ee, .iftec rtic deuil of 
her liUnb.incb Of thb singular fiueE. I 
htrid ooaUr deiiii>q^nutHni r Klwv. hrrc, 
:1 ‘ E ffi I hr American River, die hpeaks 
<™ly ma whkpitF Flu wiiiiil month* TF 
(5- Powers, Tnfrfi */ California^ p. 
3*7 J- 
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A/rifttr A 4*0 CAmtri^Kf y/« n^rti 
peifft tlfl tKiv ^t puMirz iPjtis, I0i54b 
pp. 4- J 9 ; Ijilflin Artmjtf Caprtf 
iiwx /jf if I & C Aniruptf, N^iUveElc- 
Kditkm £P^i% 1742 )* vi m X2J la-g ; 
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° f thc “ in thCSe lritK!S e * ttaa *** 10 ^ vocabulary 
<***<£• ?^ t0 ' he terminations. How they are to be expEed 

" I' iwwortain. 1 hey appear not to correspond at all to the differencra 

w<,nw * * h,< * ha *f J**n ohrerved between the speech of men and women 
in some Caffre languages ; Tor whereas the Caffre differences are 
based on a superstnjous avoidance of certain words and syllables by 
the women and vary from one woman to another, 1 there is no 

,*hj hC A ’™ riCan finale in that way, and 

they seem to be constant for all the men and women of a tribe. ] 
havr conjectured that differences between the speech of the seses. 
such as we find in South America, but hardly, if at all, anywhere 
t sc, may account for the ongm of grammatical gender in language 
femmine term matrons perhaps representing the speech of women 
and masculine terminations the speech of mm.* Hut it cannot be 
said that there is much evidence to support the hypothesis. 

^ t*e origin uf these 

:in tabttl divisions.—■ The aborigines of the northern parts 

,,fu« of Victoria say that the world was created by beings whom fi^y 
“ 1J ^^-betngs that misted a very long tinfc ago. t£ 
e»fuiritis ‘ k \ rilL ’ a tnnn who is very old At^ra/fify. They believe that thc 

d ““ SdSe^r^Tb rre thingS h0d r™** ,he r0mi ° f thc 

and the Cagle. There was continual war between these two beW 
ScfaXoT bTri ’ V t ngtk Th * ya « recd that Murray 

r rl I ^ , dlvldrti in <f two classes—the ur 

SSd ber L ' lnt !e thc A ^ arn * or Crow. The conflict that w as 
wagt-d between the rival powers is thus preserved m song 
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-lFW/ IHirip “ 

KflM strike Craw ; 

Sp^r hither pfhim. 


The meaning of which is : c Strike [he Crow on the knee; 1 wili 
spear his father/ The war was maintained with great vigour for a 
length of time. The Crow took every possible advantage oc hh 
nobler foe, the Eagle j bet the latter generally had ample revenge 
for injuries and insults. Out of their enmities and final agreement 
arose the two classes, and thence a law governing marriages amongst 
these classes/' 1 

This tradition is notable because it relates that the division 
of a tribe into two exogamous classes, Eagkrhawk and Crow 1 , 
arose through the reconciliation of two hostile beings. The 
division of a tribe into two classes Mitk-.rura and 

Kiffixira [KH-parfit ) extended over a great part of New South 
Wales.* The account of their origin which l have just quoted 
shews that the names mean Eaglehawk and Crow respectively ; so 
that this large group of tribes must be added to those whose 
exogam ous classes or phratries are named after animals. 3 The 
natives of the Lower Darling River had a tradition that their 
ancestor arrived on the banks of the riven which were then uniii 
habited, with two wives called respectively Mukwara (M&okwara) 
and Kilpara (Keclpara); that the sons of Mukwara took to wife the 
daughters of Kilpara, and that the children of the marriage, taking 
their names from their mothers, were called K si paras ; while con- 
versely the sons of Kilpara took to wife the daughters of Mukwara, 
and the children of the marriage, taking their name from [heir 
mothers, were called Mukwaras. Afterwards, so runs the tradition, 
the two classes were subdivided, the Mukwaras into Kangaroos and 
Opossums, and the Kilparas into Emus and Ducks \ and henceforth, 
for example, a kilpara man of the Emu subdivision could not 
marry any Mukwara woman indiscriminately, but only such as 
belonged to the proper subdivision. Thai* the natives snid n was 
the origin of their exogamou-s classes and subclasses, ami of the 
laws which regulated their marriage ever afterwards/ In this 
tradition the origin of the Subclasses is explained, with great 
probability, by a subdivision of each of the original classes. The 
old law which divided the Wuiwoning tribe into two classes, Eagle- 
hawk and Crow, was said to have been brought by the wizards from 
Bunjil, the headman in the sky/' 

1 It, Brough Smyth, TA* Abe itjiwj N". Lockhart, died by J-.. M, Curr, 

l 423 jj. 7 ’Ar AusfmliAiM AWj LL 165 jjf„ 

- !>« jkUiVti, ¥cil. 1. pp. jSq-393. * A. W. Hewitt, Ai On mme Aui- 

1 See ibofr, vuL i p. 41 ?. traliati. ftclkfi,*’ Jtmrthif fyt&it dti/Jkiw- 

The tr-idhimn, Ls rL-fKjrtctJ by C„ G. IntSitufi., oii, (rSS^l p, 195. 
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In regard to the diffusion of exogamoiis classes named after 
ihe eagle-hawk and the crow, it is to Ik observed that they are 

S i £ a f k%1 v two ° thw \ ribes < the a'ld 'Volga! trfbes of 

'. tern Xcv’South Hales), whose native names for the two 

birds are quite different.* Arguing from the wide distribution of 
exogamous classes named after the eagle hawk and crow in South - 
Last Australia, and also from the native myths and superstitions 

th ! (>Wa > ,hc Rer j° hn Mathew suggested 

that theeagle hawk and the crow represent two distinct nL of 
men which once contested for the possession of Australia, the taller 
more powerful and more fierce -eaglehawk ' race overcoming and 

tne wcake ;* nmrc s “ ntii >' ef i ui pp c d 
. f klC , there st?(;ms * u *>e no sufficient evidence of any 
muaJ distinction between the exog.inious divisions of the Australian 
aborigines; and, as 1 have already pointed out, it appears to ho 
far more probable that these divisions arose by subdivision than by 
annaJgamatLon, 11 J 

H- 67. Eu Bengal . . . Mr, E^ley ... and his coadjutors 
have found no tribe wfth female descent, etc—In the Kuril refer 
to the kasus (khasis) of Assam as an exception which appeared 
10 have escaped the attention of (Sir) H. H. Risky. But 1 was in 

fieneal itf1 ^T' lhc homt: of ,hc included in 

Bengal when CoL Gallon composed his -Dacriptivt ot 

wrote ' 'u l ° h Sif IlLrhcrl Ristey 

wmt L , Hence the mother-kin of the Khasis formed no exception 

to the general ptoposu,on laid down by him as to the uidveml 
prevalence of Father km in Bengal. My mistake was courteously 
corrected by Sir Herbert Risky* ' 

fothl^ >, ''/ a ^ 0m ^ A ' 13tralifttl tr1beE sons *"*» thoir totem from their 
^ ™“ their ™ther— Thk statement is not 

f ™, ^ ami is probably quite incorrect As to the Dieri | 
was misled by a statement of S. Cason, who appear to have been 
in error on this [Joint/- As to the Ifcuia or Morning Star tribe the 
account in the text has not been repeated by Dr. A. W. Howhi in 
his book and is probably erroneous/ 

\i V A traB f ition fcma female to male descent. —Amongst 
^t^n«,an S who pmetiae the system oT mother-kin or knifle 
descent. Dr, Codnngton has recorded some customs which seem to 
mark a transition to fother kin or male descent The customs in 
question are observed at the birth of a first-born son. ■* At .Uagu 

' V ’ ■ 1 ™‘<>**** (London, ,s 99)f . , * ' ‘ 

; ***«. «i. i pp* i 9 i v- «.*?" 141 atjov . .. * ^ 

Rev Mathew, Eagitkamk 4 S««ho« ™| i„ , , 

Cm. „ Si,rtf »/ob Au.ir^ . Sl ,- ^ voi - j J 
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Pentecost Inland, a first-born son remains ten days in the house in Transit™ 
which he was hum, during which time she father's kinsmen take frcHfl 
food to the mother- On the tenth day they bring nothing, but the ™ 7 ^ r Lin 
father gives them food and mats, which count as money, in as iVriTeeirnJ 
great quantity as he can afford. They, the kin of the father and K 

therefore not kin of the infant, on that day perform a certain 
ceremony called /wfmni; they lay upon the infant's head mats moil's 
and the strings with which pigs are tied, and the father tells them 
that he accepts this- as a sign that hereafter they will feed and help 
his son. There is clearly in this a movement towards the patriarchal 
system, a recognition of the tic of blood through the father and of 
duties that follow from it. Another sign of the same advance of 
the fa liter's right is to be seen in the very different custom that 
prevails in the Hanks 1 [stands on the birth of a first-born son ; there 
is raised upon that event, a noisy and playful light, vagaJ&i after 
which the father buys off the assailants with payment of money to 
the other to the kinsmen that is of the child and his mother. 

It is hardly possible to be mistaken in taking this fight to be 
a ceremonial, if playful, assertion of the claim of the mothers 
kinsfolk to the child as one of themselves, and the father's payment 
to he the quieting of their claim and the securing of his own 
position as head of his own family." 3 Its both these cases the 
members of the father's class (tww) establish a claim to the child by 
making presents to the members of the mother's class, 10 whom the 
boy belongs by birth ^ not lo put too fine a point on it, they buy 
the child from his kinsmen. In short the transition from mother- 
kin to father-kin is here made very simply by purchase. Similarly 
among the Sakatava of Madagascar, 14 the marriage feast being over, 
the young husband, in order to secure an absolute right to his wife 
and the first child, but especially the child, makes a present of an 
os to his wife's parents, and a further present of four yards of cloth 
or a large bag of rice to each of her nearest relatives. These must 
be presented before his wife gives birth to her first child, as they 
are regarded as the payment necessary to secure the child for 
himself, and If not made in proper time, he loses his right to be 
considered the father of the child, which then belongs to his 
father-in-law and mother-in-law*” 3 


1 ll n lay lie remerubered that In The 
Banks" Wands the people are divided 
i±jin twrj EiiigniTwniL 1 ? chuies. caeh of 
which l\ enllrf a setr. See vul. EL 
Pi 1 - H w 

T K. II. Codringten, 'Th* Aftl*n- 

fstjttt (Ok foid, pi-s z$o 3#u 

lu New Ireland the birth hi f a fifti- 
boro child is celeheiied by sha.ui fights 
bciwccn meu amt women* ihi? men 
wilEi cudgeli, the waincn with 


■Tones, dud*. enr anything hafil ihat 
Horunca to hand. Alter csL-rhan^iDj; 
iuetie fchrrwd fcnodu I hey lepmie 
whh Jfiifj;hler and jeaii. See 
I'arkmwm, in dtrSudiwe 

(Stuttgart, 1907). pp. 369 ry. Per¬ 
haps ihese sham fiyhti may lie a relie 
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1’. 7 a. Smearing bride and bridegroom with ouch other's blood,_ 

This custom ,s practised by the Birhore, a hilt tribe of the Mirada 

Stock in India A t TvmrTS-irr^ tl+kx. _I.. „ __ 


Hood- 
ctrazunl 

L - t 1 . 7* — - ,w, “ ] “ i+,bd iiji ^ vi nit i>mnoa 

hustwn.i stock in India. At marriage "the only ceremony is drawing blood 

EgL" f?” }" ! ,ttl * **8** <* 'he bridegroom and bride, and with this 
the A/ai ia gpven to each by marks made above tha clavicle,"- 1 
Among the Basutos, on the morning after the consummation of the 
marmger the tncdiarifrman scratches husband and wife on [he 
inner side: of the elbow, hand, foot, and knee, takes the blood 
from the husbands wounds and smears it on the wounds of his 
wife, and sinuhrly takes the wife's blood and smears it on the 
wounds of her husband.- Similarly among the Heruro at marriage 
he mother of the bridegroom makes some cuts with a knife in the 
thighs of both the wedded pair, and ruhs the man’s blood over the 
womans cuts and the woman's blood over the man's.' Such 

♦iT m 13 ^' ***** of [hc common ceremony known as 

the blood-covenant, whereby people arc made of one blood in the 
most literal sense by putting some of the blood of each into the 
body of the other. But it is obvious that such a rite may be used 
*« husband to the wife's clan as to transfer 
° ' he 1 ‘ usband L 3 ' &*«* J ‘ 1,1 ‘ght sene as a stepping-stone 
f^m ntcther-kin quite as easily as a stepping,stone 

from mother-km to father-kin. We cannot, therefore^ assume, 

find . th r Ccrc ? wny ' that il is Poetised with the inttn- 
‘■^ p / a ! terli1 S rhe hue of descent, still less that it a Intended to 

pa^lde^m. °" * tnn m2 “ rnftl t0 

of lb” ^L part r °l Polynes ! a ’ CUf5ous| y enough it was the blood 

^ wilicl ‘ " as singled at marriage, 
•ti ° CC;liI0ns ’ lhc relatives cut their faces and brows 

2 ^ 5H" lt ™ ne . nt s,i \ 2 th shark ‘* xeth, received the (lowing blood 
r C t3 L tht and dc P ositcd l he cloth, sprinkled with 
of tbe'bride." 1 ^ ^ mothera ° r lhe harried pair, at the feet 

*5* ^ a3bacid *i^s nothing, the children of the 
mamaga t»Iong to the wife's family.—Onc of the commonest as 
it is one of the easiest, modes of effecting a change of descent 
from the maternal to the paternal lino would sotfm to be the 
purchase of the wire; for when she has been bought and paid for! 
any children whom she may bear are, in virtue of that payment, 
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regarded as the property of the purchaser, her husband, whether he CKing? 
is the actual father of the children or not. Thus for example with £fl * m 
regard to the natives of the Lower Congo we read “a few' other 
examples of native manners and customs may be of interest* I 
will give one concerning inheritance, which is rather curious. k \ {nm * 
has already been said that descent is reckoned through females - t 
the meaning of this may not be dear to all If a naan die* the toih^-kin) 
bulk of his property goes to his sister 1 * ^on, not to his non; the by 

reason being that of the blood relationship of the nephew there can 
be no doubt* but the descent of the son may be questioned. The mid with 
nephew is, therefore, looked on as a nearer relative than the son, ,hn 
and he is the heir, and should he die* more grief is felt than sn the et,j;dT1CK 
case of the son, A strange exception h made when a man marries 
a slave of hi* : the son then ranks first in this case, as the natives 
say that he is not only presumably the next-of-kin by birth, but also 
by purchase* as the mother belonged to the father.** Similarly 
among the Kimbtinda 11 suns begotten in marriage are regarded as 
the property, not of their father, but of their maternal uncle; and 
their own father, even so tong as they are minors and under his 
protection, has no power over them. Also the sons are not the 
heirs of their father but of their uncle, and the latter can dispose of 
them with unlimited authority, even to the extent of selling them 
in case of necessity. Only the children born of slave women are 
regarded as really Ehe property of their father and are also his 
heirs. 13 a 

A similar distinction betiveen the children of a wife who has Citstnni pT 
been paid for and the children of a w r tfe who has not been paid for F™ 1 ™ 1 * 
seems to prevail widely among the peoples of the Indian ArehS-^^j^ 1 ^ 
pel ago; there, also, the children of a purchased wife belong to the Indian 
father* hut the children of an tin paid-for wife belong to herself and Ar, - hL ' 
to her family. Thus among the Alfoors or aborigines of Halm.them* 
when the bridal price has not been paid, the wife continues to live 
in her parents' house ; the impecunious husband takes up his abode 
with them, and ail his services go to the advantage of his wife. But as 
soon as he has paid the price, his wife becomes his legal property 
and he may either take her to live with bis own parents or set up 
an independent household of his own. Further, we are told* “the 
conception of legal property is extended also to the children. 

Those whom he begets by the woman before the payment of the 


1 li. C Phillips 41 The Lo*ef 
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bridal price (hm) do not belong 10 * he tath * r * buE are thc 
of the mother .” 1 So m Ceram, if a man ha* not paid for his wife 
ho lives in her house as a member of her family and the children 
remain with her parents/ In the Timor Laui islands, also, so 
long as the bridal price is not fully paid* the wife has the right 
to stay with her parents and is not completely subject to her 
husband. It is a great advantage to him to pay the price of 
his wife in full before she bears a child, for ho thus obtains entire 
power over her and a right to all her children/ Similar!) among 
thc Bat las of Sumatra, if a man cannot pay foi bis wife he goes 
to live with her family and works for them till he is able to 
discharge the debt. Sometimes he stays with them till ft daughter 
of his is grown up and given in marriage ; whereupon with the sum 
of money he receives for her he pays the debt which he has 
long owed for her mother* his wife, But should he never succeed 
in meeting the obligations he incurred at marriage, then when 
he dies the children belong to the mother or, if she is dead, to her 
family . 1 

erv«-a of Thus it seems probable that in communities organised on the 
with in ^lem of mother-kin a general increase of wealth may tend io 
not promote a change to father-kin, aod that in Two ways, both by 
from supplying a motive for the change and by furnishing the means to 
mothcr-fda e ff££ t iu For the more property a man owns the more anxious lift 
loGuher- io bequeath it to his children* and the easier it will be for 

him to do so by compensating those who under the system of 
mother-kin would have been the rightful heirs. 

in e hi ■ Pp, 72 jy.—The comrade . + . is perhaps a fiction intended te 

L-ivrtam transfer to the father those rights over the children, etc*—T his 
view, though it has been held by Bachofen and other authorities of 
* repute* is almost certainly erroneous. It rests on what seems to be 

ihisrt ss a misinterpretation of the facts. For ii assumes that the custom 

consists of a simulation of childbirth by the father in order that he 
lh;u may acquire those rights over his children which under a former 

fritier S y 5 |em of mother-kin had been possessed by the mother and her 

frivf alone. But of such a custom not a single welLuutbcnricated 

tiirth % tfe instance, so far as I know, has been adduced, 1. The ancient Greek 
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poet Apollonius Rhodius did indeed affirm that an»ng 

of Pomiuk, when m woman had been delivered of a child, h = f 0 , f ai ^T 
husband lay groaning in bed with bis head bandaged, whale his wife E „ E thaw 
prepared food and baths for him aa if hr had Wn the mother . 1 ^ 

The custom so described is most naturally interpreted as an hfl(J ^ 
imiUiiun of childbirth enacted by the husband. Hut there is no * iaurtj 
evidence or probability that the poet had m the M)■ J**b W«v 
ho describes. It is more likely that he had only heard of it at Itw pnodirr. 
second hand and misinterpreted it, as many people have mis¬ 
interpreted similar customs since his time. Again, speaking of i re 
Californian Indians, H. H. Bancroft s»ys that "a «««■«■» 
prevails, which is, however, by no means peculiar to 
When child-birth overtakes the wife, the husband puts himself le 
bed, and there grunting and groaning he affects to suffer ail the 
agonies of a woman in labor. Lying there, he » nursed and tended 
for some days by the women as carefully as though be were U 
actual sufferer . 11 a In this description the statement that the 
husband “gniming and groaning affects to suffer ail the agonies oi 
a woman in labor ” is probably a pure addition of the writer, who 
compiled his account at second hand and d^s not pretend to have 
seen what ire- describes. Of the two authorities whom he cites in 
support of his description one at least says nothing about a simula¬ 
tion of childbirth by the husband . 4 Again, in one of the «rhcst 
accounts of the custom it is said that as soon ns his wife has be 
delivered of a child, the Carib husband 11 takes to his be. I, 
and acts like a woman in childbed 11 ‘ And sl.il more cmphatitaily 
Do Tertre tells us that in these circumstances the Canb husband, 

114 ;ls if the pain of the wife had pdaacd into the huabaml, begim lo 


11 On [be J^i^ifiicaltHSii of Ctnivw 3 ^, ,h 
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complain and to utter loud cries, just as if ihu child had been torn 
from his belly in small pieces.” 1 Vet even these expressions may 
only be the interpretation of the civilised observer 5 they do not 
necessarily imply that the father actually pretended to play the 
part of the mother* This has been rightly remarked by Professor 
E t B. Tyler* who says with justice t +l Nor h ih&re much in these 
practices which can be construed as a pretence of maternity made 
by the father/'* 

Thus no sufficient evidence has been adduced to shew that the 
coiivadc involves a simulation of childbirth on the part of the 
father ; the theory that it docs so appears to be supported neither 
by the practice nor by the statements of the natives themselves ; k 
Is to all appearance an unwarranted assumption made by civilised 
persons who misunderstood what they 1 saw or read about. The 
assumption and the misunderstanding are embodied lit the German 
name for the custom, das AfdnncrkimihiL 

But If the couvarie, so far as is known, does not imply any 
pretence of maternity on the part of the father, it can hardly be 
explained as an attempt to secure for the father under a System of 
father-kin those rights over the children which had previously been 
enjoyed by the mother under a system of mother-kin* That ex¬ 
planation appears indeed not only to be unsupported by the facts 
but actually to conflict with them. For according to it the custom 
should be found only among peoples who are cither passing out of 
a System of mother-kin or have actually reached a system of father- 
kin ; whereas on the contrary some of the best attested examples of 
the custom occur among tribes who have mother-kin only. To 
quote Prof* Tylor again : “Still more adverse to BachofcjTs notion, 
is the fact that these Macusis [who practise the couvade], so far 
from reckoning the parentage as having been transferred to the 
father by the comrade, are actually among the tribes who do not 
reckon kinship on the father's side, the child belonging 10 the 
mother's clan. So among the Arawacs, though the father performs 
the couradu, this does not interfere with the rule that kinship goes 
by the mother," 3 On thewholo, Badiofen's theory that the eouvadc 
is a fiction intended to effect a transition from mother-kin to fathcr- 


1 J. It du TVrue, Nirivrrt £j Jfwmf* 
4 *f JfUi dr S. C&rijfsfiAt' Jr /it 
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kin may be safely m aside not only as unproved bui as inconsistent 
with the facts. 

The true explanation of the actually observed couvade has been Tti= 
given by Professor E. R Tylor, 1 and after jiim by Mr, E. S, gjjg™^ 
Hart land.* In fact the custom is merely one of the innumerable ! 
cases of sympathetic magic. The father believes that there exists an appli- 
between him and his child a relation of such intimate physical 
sympathy that whatever he does mu<rt simultaneously afifcct his 
offspring; for example, if he exerts himself violently, the child will taued on □ 
be fatigued ; if he eats food that disagrees with him, the child will 
be sick or have a pain in its stomach * and so on. This is not an or 

hypothesis. Jt is the actual belief of the savages, avowed by them empathy 
in the plainest language again and again, and it fully explains the 
custom, We have no right, therefor^ to reject their testimony and L : b - ltJ 
to substitute for their explanation another which, far from explain¬ 
ing the facts, is- actually contradicted by them* The fact is that 
what in this custom seems extravagantly absurd to us seems 
perfectly simple and natural to the savage. The idea that 


1 E, B r Tybff, Rti*qr*kis itti& tke 
Rarty Ifitfrry pf Third 

Edition liLondcm, iSyf), |ip. 29$ 
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p. ]]. Itt this passage the sentence 
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“the fiction of a mock birth/' Df, 
Waddell is indeed right in that 
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l he father to the child : hut he appears 
to be wrong In asidiming ihc relation 
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Urn betief persons and things act on each other at a distance is 35 fiTtniv 
ojnwmsts believed by him as the multiplication table or the law of grovita- 
pitetic don is by us. Sympathetic magic and telepathy are fundamental 
■njEieuid axioms of his thinking; he as little doubts them as wn doubt that 
trkpaihv, two and two make four or that a stone unsupported wilt fall to 
the ground. To him there is nothing extraordinary or exceptional 
In the physical syrrquthy between a father and his newborn child J 
he believes that sympathy of exactly the same kind exists between 
parted husband and wife, between friends at home and friends far 
away fishing, hunting, journeying, fighting ; and he not only holds 
the belief in the abstract but acts on it ; for by the code of *arag C 
morality friends and relations are required so io regulate thdr 
conduct that their acts shall not injuriously affect the distant dear 
ones. Nor is this bond of physical sympathy supposed to exist 
merely between friends; it equally joins enemies, and the malig¬ 
nant arts of the sorcerer are based on it^ All this k the merest 
commonplace to the savage. The astonishment which customs like 
the couvade have excited in the mind of civilised man Is merely 
a measure of his profound Ignorance of primitive modes of thought 
Happily tins ignorance is being gradually dissipated by a wider and 
more exact study of savagery. 

While there is, so far as I am aware, no good evidence that the 

___ customs which have been classed under the head of couvadc involve 

theporpose a simulation of childbirth practised for the purpose of giving a 
of fdin-iug father power over hfc children, such curious dramas have certainly 
,1 wons.m been acted by men at childbirth, but with an entirely different 
intention,, namely, for the sake of relieving the real mother of her 
pangs and transferring them, whether by sympathetic magic or 
otherwise, to the pretended mother- The following instances will 
make this clear. Among some of the Dyalts of Sarawak “should 
any difficulty occur in child delivery the mattangs or medicine men 
are called in. One takes charge of the proceedings in the lying-in 
chamber* the remainder set themselves on the mat or common 
verandah. The ttmnnng inside the room wraps a long loop of 
cloth around the woman, above the womb, A manang outside 
wraps his body around in the same manner, but first places within 
jts fold a Fargo stone corresponding to the position of the child 
in the mother’s womb. A long incantation is then sung by the 
fmmangt outside, w hile the one within the room strives with all his 
power to force the child downwards and m compel delivery. As 
soon as he has done so, he draws down upon it the loop of cloth 
and twists It tightly around the mother’s body, so as to prevent the 
upward return of the cbikL A shout from him proclaims to his 
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companions on the rmi his success and the warning who is lor the 
Decagon personating the mother, moves the loop of doth contain¬ 
ing the stone which encircles his own body a stage downwards. 

And so the matter proceeds until the child is burn," 1 Again, in 
some parts of New Ireland, when a woman is in hard labour and a 
compassionate man desires to aid her delivery, he does not* as w r e 
might expect, repair to the bedchamber of the sufferer ; he betakes 
himself to the men's clubhouse, lies down, feigns to be ill* and 
writhes in fictitious agony, whenever he hears the shrieks of the 
woman in childbed. The other men gather round him and make 
as if they would alleviate his pangs. This kindly meant farce lasts 
till the child is born. 3 

In both these cases there is a deliberate Simula lion of child' The linm- 
birth for the purpose of facilitating a real birth- In both ews tte 
mode of operation is sympathetic or imitative magic; the desired Deed no! be 
effect is thought to be brought about by imitating it. But there performi 
seems to be this distinction between them that in the first case the 
immediate object is to hasten the appearance of the child, in the 
second it » to relieve the woman's pangs by transferring them to formed by 
the pretended mother In both cases the pretended mother us a 
man, but in neither is he the woman's husband In the one he is nn iKm ^ L 
a medicineman hired for the occasion; in the other he is a com¬ 
passionate neighbour who, touched with pity for the woman's 
sufferings, tries in the true spirit of chivalry to relieve her by taking 
her heavy r burden on himself. In Borneo an attempt is some rimes 
made to shift the travail-pains to an image; 3 .mt the principle is 
(he same. A little wooden figure is carved lying down in a little 
wooden house; it is supposed to suffer the throes of maternity 
vicariously.* 

In other cases the same notion of vicarious suffering appears to s™iw.- 
be applied for the relief of women at the expense of their husbands. 

Thus in Gujarat there is worshipped a certain Mother Goddess 
whose power +s is exerted in .1 remarkable way for the benefit of pa hi? oj* 
women after childbirth. Among a very low-caste set of basket- 
makers (culled Pomla) it is the usual practice of a wife to go about 
Her work immediately after delivery, as if nothing had liappened. to d» 

The presiding Mm of ihc tribe is supposed to transfer her weak 
ness to her husband, who takes to his bed and has to be sup|wrted 
with good nourishing food." 4 Again, in the Tclugu-speak mg 
districts of Southern India there is a wandering tribe of fortune* 
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tellers, swine-herds* and mat-makers called EnikaSavandUj, Among 
them “directly the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs her 
husband, who immediately takes some of her clothes, puis them on, 
places on his forehead the mark which the women usually place on 
theirs, retires into a dark roam* where there is only a very dim 
fanipj and lies down on the bed, covering himself up with a long 
doth. When the child is tarn, it is washed and placed on the cot 
beside the father Assafoerida, jaggen 7 and other articles are then 
given* not to the mother, but to the father. During the days of 
ceremonial unclean ness the man is treated as the other Hindus 
treat their women on such occasions. He is not allowed to leave 
his bed* but has everything needful brought to him . 111 
Ui:s muss. This last custom has been cited as an example of the cuuvade ; ; 

kut It appears to differ in two Important respects from the couyade 
husteinii \s ^ ft is practised in South America. For whereas the South 
«juu= a American couvade consists in a certain diet and regimen observed 
eistom 1 ^ the fat ^ er F° r sake of his child, the South Indian couvade, if 

from whit we ma y call It so, consists apparently in a simulation of duldbinh 
cnacltt ® ^y ^e husband for the sake of his wife. For in the light 
tfauTliLft E ^? preceding instances wu may reasonably suppose that the 
in ten don of the South Indian custom is to relieve the wife by 
transferring the travail-pains to her husband. If that is so, two 
such different customs ought not to be confounded under the 
common name of couvade; and as the name of couvade may now 
by prescription be fairly claimed for the South American custom, 
that is, for the strict diet and regimen observed by a father for the 
sake of his child, another name should be found for the very” 
different South Indian custom, that is, for the pretence of child¬ 
birth practised by the husband for the sake of his wife. 

If any doubt remains in the reader's mind as to whether the 
nttempt* Indian husband who dresses in his wife's clothes at child- 

Hiuws birth does so for the purpose of relieving her pains, the doubt will 
nuiik probably be removed by comparing she similar customs still 
FrtJft»ir P racti$ed m Europe with that expressed intention. Thus in Ireland 
■Ghsirdbjri]i 41 there is also a way by which the pains of maternity can be tntns- 
fruni the ferred from the woman to her husband. This secret is so jealously 
the father. t ^ t a correspondent in the west of Ireland, who had been 

Enusplu ^ked to investigate the matter* was at last obliged to report = "In 
j™ r regard to putting the sickness on the father of a child* that is a 
r , well-known thing in this country* but after making every inquiry I 

could not make out bow it is done. It Is strictly private/ It 
came out, however, In a chance conversation with a woman who* 
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when a child, had oticc been selected- to waft upon a nurse on 
such an occasion. At a critical moment the nurse fc hunted her 
out of the room, 1 and then, taking the husband's vest* she put it 
upon the sick woman. The child bad hid behind the door in the 
next loom and saw the whole operation, but was too far off to hear 
the words which were probably repeated at the same lime. It is 
asserted by some that the husband's consent must first be obtained, 
but the general opinion k that be feels ah the pain + and even cries 
out with the agony, without being aurarc of the cause . 1 ' 1 The 
account thus given by Mr. James Mooney, now a distinguished 
member of the American Bureau of Ethnology* is confirmed by 
other testimony. Thus the local doctor of Kilkeiran and Dma, in 
South Connemara, reported in 189a that a woman occasionally 
wears the coat of the father of the expected child, “with the idea 
that he should share in the pains of childbirth " and similarly 
Dr. C. R- Browne writes that in die counties of Tipperary and 
Limerick “women in childbirth often wear the trousers of the 
father of [the] child round the neck, the effect of w hich is supposed 
to be the lightening of the pains of labour. 1 have myself seen a 
case of this in Dublin, about two years ago/’* 

Similarly in Fiance* when a woman is in bard Labour, it is an Attempts 
old custom to put her husband's troupers on kr “irt order that she 
may bring forth without pain 11 ; 1 and in Germany also they say chiMLkrih 
that it greatly facilitates a woman's delivery m childbed if she draws from d* 
on her husband's trousers.* Esthonbn women have a different way 
of accomplishing the same object. “In the Wemasch a super- jTI 
stition prevails that a woman can greatly relieve the pains of child- Gcmmaf, 
birth by drawing her husband into sympathy and making him a ^^ niil 
sharer of these sufferings. This is effected in the following way. 

On the marriage evening she gives him plenty of beer 10 drink 
seasoned with wild rosemary (litfam pahtstrt), that he may 
fall into a deep sleep. While he lies in this narcotic 
slumber, the woman must creep between his legs without his per 
ceiving it (for if he wakes upi, all the good of it is lost), and in that 
way the poof man gets his share of the future travail-palus. Other 
Eslhottian women seek to transfer their maternal pangs to a cock 
by killing the bird and pressing it, in the death-agony, to their 
persons. In that way they believe that they shift the worst of the 
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p^in to the deceased chanticleer, reserving only an insignificant 
portion of it for themselves. 1 In Scot Lind similar attempts have 
been made to shift the pains of parturition to other people, whether 
men or women, to mum ah and to things. In the year 1591 a lady 
named Eufame Macalyanc was tried for witchcraft, and among the 
charges brought against her was [hat of resorting to enchantments 
for the purpose of relieving her agonies in childbed. It seems that 
with this intention she had placed a holed stone under her pillow, 
had tied a paper of enchanted powder in hex hair + and in the actual 
throes had caused her husband's shirt to be stripped from him, 
folded, and placed under the foot of the bed. These nefarious 
practices, wc are informed* were so successful that at the birth of 
her first son her sickness was cast upon a dog, which ran away anti 
was never seen again \ and on the birth of her Last son her l< natural 
and kindly pain was unnaturally cast upon die wanton cat in the 
house, whilk likewise was never seen thereafter.” However, her 
judges took good care that she never gave birth to another son i 
for they burned her alive on the Casckbill at Edinburgh.* Again* 
when Qu^tn Mary was brought to bed uf her son, afterwards James 
\ L* in the Castle of Edinburgh, two other ladies, the Countess of 
Athole and the Lady Reirres, were in the same condition at the 
*ame time in the same place, and Lady Reiircs complained Hi that 
hhe was never so troubled with no bairn that ever she bare. Tor the 
-adj Athole had cast all the pain of her child-birth upon her" * 
At Lang balm in Dumfriesshire in the year 1772 the English 
[raveJlur Pennant was shewn the place where several wiiches had 
suffered in the last century, and he adds; ‘ This reminds me of a 
very singular belief that prevailed not many years ago in these 
parts nothing less than that the midwrives had [jower of transferring 
pax* of the primaeval curse bestowed on our great first mother, from 
t ie good wife to her husband [ saw the reputed offspring of such 
a ur w ha kindly came into the world without giving hex 
mother the least uneasiness, while the poor husband was roaring 
with agony in his uncouth and unnatural pains." 1 

Thus it appears that atiempts to shift the jams of childbirth 
from the mother to other persons or to animals, but especially 
to the husband, have been made in many parts of the world* not 
iL-nst of ail in Europe. The mode by which the shift is supposed 
to be effected appears to be a simple application of sympathetic 
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magic; and the process belongs to that very numerous class ofipnpulieue 
superstitions which I have called the tnuufeKPCfc of evil and have gg**^ 
illustrated at some length elsewhere. 1 However, in regard to some ^5^ 
of the cases it may perhaps be doubted whither the dread of time * ^ 
demons and the wish 10 deceive them has not its share in she toms {J c 4 5Sw«i 
ference, Certainly women in childbed are supposed to be peculiarly npt 
obnoxious 10 the machinations of evil spirits, and many are the mppai 
precautions adopted to repel or outwit these dangerous, though 
invisibly enemies* It may, therefore be that the person, whether ditMLrd 
the husband or another who dresses or acts as the mother at the ma j *1** 
critical moment, is merely a dummy put up to draw the fire of the 
devils, w hile the real patient steals a march on them by giving ift Ejhfnt 
birth to the child before they can discover the deceit that 
has been practised on them and hasten back, with ruffled 
temper, to the real scene of operations. For example, the Tagals 
or the Philippines believe that women at childbirth are the 
prey of tw r o malignant spirits called Fatianac and Gsuang, who 
hum in couples, one of them appearing as a dwarf, the other as 
a dog, a cat, or a bird. To protect women in their hour of 
need against these dreaded foes the people resort sometimes to 
craft, sometimes to intimidation, and sometimes to sheer physical 
force. Thus they bung up the doors and windows to prevent 
the ingress of the devils, [ill <he poor patient is nearly stifled with 
heat and stench. They light fires all round the hut; they stuff 
mortar-pteces with powder to the muzzle and let them ofT again 
and again in the immediate neighbourhood of the sufferer; 
and the husband, start naked and armed to the teeth, mounts 
the roof and there hews and slashes in the air like a man 
demented, while his sympathising friends, similarly equipped with 
swords, spears, and shields, and taking their time from him, attack 
the demons with such murderous fury, laying about them not only 
all round the house, but also underneath it (for the bouses are 
raised on posts), that it is a chance if the poor devils escape with a 
whole skin from the cataract of cuts and thrusts* These are strong 
measures. Vet they do not exhaust the resources of the lagats in 
their dealings with the unseen. Sometimes their mind misgives 
them that the expectant mother may not be wholly safe even within 
a ring of blazing fires and flashing swords; so to put her out of 
harm’s way, when the pains begin, they will sometimes carry the 
sufferer softly into another house, where the devils, they hope, wilt 
not be able to find hen 2 3 

For the same purpose the nomadic Turks of Central Asia beat 
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Protect^ with sticks un the outside of a lent where a woman lies in childbed, 
md lbe ? shrieti h °^ md fire o/r thcjr E un * continually to drive 
frciii away the demon who is tormenting hen If the pains still continue 

e«n[jn& T after the child is bom, they resort to a number of devices for putting 

an end to them. Thus they cause a horse with large bright eyes 
to touch the bosom of the sufferer in order to repel the devil, and 
for the same purpose they bring an owl into the tent and oblige it 
to hoot, or they put a bird of prey on her breast. Sometimes they 
pepper she woman with gooseberries, in die hope that the devil 
will stick to them and so drop off from her, or they burn the berries 
for the purpose of chasing him away with the foul smell And for 
a like reason they bury a sword in the ground, edge upwards, under 
the place where the poor suffering bead is tying; or a bard rushes 
in cd the tent ami beats the woman lightly with a stick under the 
Impression that the blows fall not on her but on the devil. 1 

Similar examples of attempts to relieve women in childbed by 
repelling or outwitting the evil spirits which are supposed to infest 
them at these critical times might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
It is possible that such superstitions have played a part in the 
customs which are commonly grouped under the head of couvade. 3 
But there seems to be no positive evidence that this is so; and in 
the absence ot proof it Is better perhaps to regard the pretence of 
childbirth by another person, whether the 11 us band or another;, as 
a simple case of the world-wide transference of evil by means of 
sympathetic tnagici 

Results of ] o mm up the results of the preceding discussion, w r hich I 
hope to resume with far ampler materials In another work I 
conclude that 

t tender the general name of couvade two quite distinct 
ctiJaam5 > connected with childbirth, have been commonly 
two confounded* One of these customs consists of a strict diet and 
distinct regimen observed by a father for the benefit of his newborn child, 

have because the father Is believed to be united to the child by such an 

commonly intimate bond of physical sympathy that all his acts affect and may 
hurt or t ^ the lender infant. The other custom consists of a 
un * si m uladon of ch ildbirth by a man, generally perhaps by tb e husband, 

practised for the benefit of the real mother, in order to relieve her 
of her pains by transferring them to the pretended mother. The 
dilkTcnce between customs in kind is obvious, and in accord¬ 
ance with their different intentions they ate commonly observed 
at different rimes. The si Emulation of travail-pangs takes place 
simultaneously with the real pangs before the child is bom. The 
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strict diet and regimen of the father begin only after the child is 
bom; for it is only then that he betakes himself to his bed and 
subjects himself to the full rigour of his superstitious abstinences, 
though he has often for similar reasons to regulate his conduct 
during his wife's pregnancy by many other rules which a civilised 
man would find sufficiently burdensome* H U strange that two 
customs so different in their intention and in the manner and time 
of their observance should have been confounded under the common 
name of eouvada If* however, writers on these subjects prefer to 
retain the one name for the two things* they should at least dis¬ 
tinguish the two things by specific epithets attached 10 the generic 
name. One, for example, might be called the prenatal and the 
other the post-natal couvadc on the ground of the different times 
at which they arc observed ; or the one might be called the dietetic 
couvadc and the other the pseudo-maternal coufude on [he ground 
of the different modes in which they are performed- 

2. Both customs are founded on the prlndjjk of sympathetic a. isoch 

magic, though on different branches of it. The post-natal or dietetic ™ 

couvade is founded on that branch of sympathetic magic which 5 yavpqihrtk: 
may be called contagious because in it the effect in supposed to be tnagfc 
produced by contact, Teal or imaginary. In this ease the imaginary 
contact exists between father and child. The prenatal or pseudo- 
matemal couvade is founded on that branch of sympathetic magic 

which maybe called homoeopathic or imitative, because in it the effect 
is supposed to be produced by imitation. 1 In this case the imita¬ 
tion is that of childbirth enacted by the father or somebody else, 

3, Neither the one custom nor the other, neither prenatal or 3- NcSUh* 
dietetic couvade, nor post-natal or pseudo-maternal couvade, appears 1 

to have anything to du with an attempt to shift the custom uf&lwih * 0 
descent from the maternal to the paternal line, in other words, to «hnrac 
initiate the change from mother-kin to father-kin. mtltLx 

p. j Tho apparently widespread custom of men dressing- as tj<i 10 
women and women as men at marriage*—On their wedding 1 right f - ulwi '- kwi,t 
Spartan brides were dressed in men's clothes when they received 
the bridegroom on the marriage bed. 2 Amongst the Egyptian jews 
in the time of Maimonides the bridegroom was adorned as a woman i riJs? ai*d 
and wore a woman's garments, while the bride with a helmet on ^ 
her head and a sword in her hand led the wedding dance.* In 
some Brahman families of Southern India at marriage the bride is 
disguised as a boy and another girl is dressed up to represent the 
bride. 11 In the elaborate marriage ceremonies observed by the 
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people of Southern Celebes the bridegroom at one stage of the 
proceedings puis on the garments which have just been put off by 
the bride, 1 

EictL-Lhgu’ Sometimes ii it not the principal but (he assistants at a marriage 
•a doni.-s w ho appear disguised in (he costume of she other se.v. Thus 
nJiTami among the Wasarabant of East Africa the chief bridesmaid is 
women dressed as a mad and carries a sword and a gun.' Among the 
^feTr'd™ Western Somali tribes, while the bride and bridegroom are shut up 
p^pni ' n nuptial chamber, seven young bachelors and seven maidens 
bddcf m assemble in the house, A mm appointed for the purpose performs 
mAn-ui^i.-. a niock marriage over these young people, wedding them in ptuts, 
and the mock wife must obey the mock husband. Sometimes the 
couples exchange garments, the young men dressing as women and 
the young women ns men. 41 The girts dress up their partners, 
using padding to make the disguise a.4 complete as possible ; and 
then, assuming all ihe air* of husbands, they flog their partners 
with horsewhips and order them about in the same manner as they 
themselves had been treated by the young men/ h These frolics last 
seven days, at the end of which the seven bachelors and the seven 
maids are paid a dollar a head by the bridegroom and the bride. 21 
In Torwal, of the HEndo Koosh, the bridegroom's party is accom¬ 
panied by men dressed as women, who dance and jest, and the 
whole village takes part in the entertainment of the bridegroom's 
friends, 4 At a Hindoo wedding in Bihar a man disguised as a 
woman approaches the marriage party with a jar of water and says 
(hat he is a woman of Assam come to give away the bride . K 
Among the Cbamarsatid other low castes of Northern India boys at 
marriage dress up as women and perform a rude and sotlicrimes 
unseemly dance. Among the Modh Brahmans uf Gujarat at a 
wedding the bridegroom's maternal uncle dresses himself up as a 
jLinda or Pa than fakir* whose ghost is dangerous, in woman's 
clothes from head to waist and in men’s clothes from the waist 
downwards, mbs his face with oil, daubs Et with red powder^ and in 
this impressive costume accompanies the bridal pair to a spot w here 
two roads meet, which is always haunted ground* arid there he 
waits till the couple offer food to the goddess of the place,* 
Similar exchanges of costume between men and women are practised 
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at marriage in various parts of Europe. At Kukus in Bulgaria a 
girl puts on the bridegroom's Tobes, daps a fc? cm bcf head, and 
thus disguised as a man leads the redding dance, 1 Sometimes in 
Upper Brittany on the day after a wedding young men disguise 
themselves as girls and girls disguise themselves as young men. a 
Itt the Samerberg district of Bavaria a bearded man in woman's 
clothes is palmed off as the bride on the bridegroom ; he is known 
as “the Wild Bride.” 3 Similarly ai an Ksthonian wedding the 
bride's brother, or some other young mao, dresses up in woman's 
garments and tries to pass himself olT on the bridegroom as the 
bride ; 1 and it is an Esthonian marriage custom 10 place the bride¬ 
groom's hat on the head of the bride. 3 

What is the meaning of these curioua intetcltanges of costume Thr mc»t 
between men and women at marriage ? In the test I have suggested 
that the pretended exchange of sex between the bridegroom and ai tri™? 
the bride ns ay have been designed to give the husband those rights inter- 
over the children which had formerly been possessed by the wife, in nr 

other words, that the intention was to effect a transition from an b(nitfeeft 
old system of mother-kin to a new system of fa titer -kin. This awn and 
explanation might perhaps suffice for the easts in which the UlQmcB ** 
disguise is confined to the married couple* but it could hardly 
apply to the eases in which the disguise is worn by other persons, itay -y* 
And the same may be said of another suggested explanation, 
namely, dial the dressing of the bride in mate attire is a charm \ n 
to secure the birth of male offspring/ for that would not tiriUc and 
account for the disguise of the bridegroom as a woman nor }j r| ^^ 3|cl 
for the exchange of costume between men and women other 
than the bridegroom and bride. On the whole the most prob- who lie 
able explanation of these disguises at marriage is that they are 
intended to deceive the malignant and envious spirits who lie in 
wait for the happy pair at this season, bur this theory would 
explain the assumption of male or female costume* especially the 
costume of the bridegroom or bride, by other persons than the 
principals at the ceremony* Persons so disguised may be supposed 
to serve as dummies to attract the attention of the demons and so allow 
the real bride and bridegroom to escape unnoticed. This is in sub¬ 
stance the theory of Mr. W. Crooke, who conjectures that “some one 
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assumes the part of the bride in order to divert on himself from her 
the envious glance of the Evil Eyt” 1 He points out very justly that 
Gusum of this tEieoty would explain the common European custom known as 
lirid^ L M? the 1 ^ flbe Bride p consists of an attempt 10 palm off on the 

bridegroom some otic else, whether a man or a woman, disguised so 
as to resemble the bride. 1 The Somali custom, described above, 1 
lends itself particularly to this explanation; for the seven mock- 
married couples who keep up the pretence of marriage for seven 
days after the wedding may very well, quite apart from the inter¬ 
change of clothes between them, be designed to divert ihe attention 
uf malignant spirits from the real bride and bridegroom, who are 
actually closeted with each other in the bridal chamber- That 
they are believed to render a service to the married pair is manifest, 
for they arc paid by the bride and bridegroom for what they haw 
done at the end of the seven days, The payment of mock-married 
|iairs would be su|>erlluous and meaningless if their performance 
was nothing more than an outburst of youthful gaiety on a festive 
occasion. Further, this explanation of the interchange of dress 
between the sexes at marriage is confirmed, as Mr+ Crookc has 
pointed out, by the parallel custom of disguising young boys as girls; 
for the intention of this last custom appears unquestionably to be 
to avert the Evil Lye.* But the exchange of dress between men 
LLiul women is a custom which has been practised under many 
different circumstances and probably from many different motives. 5 

Mmai ludi P- 73 < ^ Central [rather Eastern] Africa a BCa^ai dresses as a 
diesel girl for a month after marriage —On this subject Mr. A C Hollis, 

iLfiur ol ]^ ^ best authorities on the Masai, writes to me as follows! 

UiLUJu- 41 The Masai do not dress as girls a month before marriage, 

as stated by Thomson, but Masai boys dress as women for a 
month immediately after circumcisfom A similar custom is 
followed by the Kikuyu and by the Nandi-Lumbwa group. 
Amongst the latter group girls when about to be circumcised 
dress as warriors, lr The custom in regard to Masai boys 
is this. When they have been circumcised they arc called 

SipoUo (recluse), 11 They remain at home for four days, and bows 
are prepared for them. They then salty forth and shoot at the 
young girls, their arrows being blacked with a piece of honey comb 
so that they cannot penetrate into the girls' bodies. They also shoot 
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smatt birds* which they wear round their head* together with ostrich 
feathers. The Sspollo like to appear as women and wear suruij a 
earrings and garments reaching to the ground They also paint 
their faces uiili chalk. When they have all recovered, they arc 
shaved again and become H-barnot (the shaved ernes). They then 
discard the long garment and wear warriors" skins and ornaments. 

After this their hair is allowed to grow, and as soon as it has grown 
long enough to plait* they are called Ikmiran {warriors);" 1 

I\ 73, The transfarenc# of the child to the father's clan miyiersawde* 
bo the object of a ceremony observed by the Todas.— The ceremony jn^ 
in question has been dffiibed more fully in another part of this piii . in1(| ^ 
book. J There is little or nothing in it to favour the view that its 
intention is to transfer the child to the father's clan. As an 
alternative theory I have suggested that the ceremony may be 
designed to fertilise or impregnate the woman. 3 To this explana¬ 
tion of the custom it may reasonably be objected that being 
observed in the seventh month of pregnancy the ceremony is too 
late to be regarded as one of impregnation* since indeed many 
children are bom in that month. This objection tells forcibly and 
perhaps fatally against the theory in question. Ceremonies have 
commonly been observed in the seventh month of a womans 
pregnancy by other peoples besides the Iodas p but their intention 
seems to be to ensure a safe delivery, whether by keeping off 
demons* by manipulating the woman's body, or In other ways* In 
java a curious feature of the ceremonies on this occasion is a mock 
birth carried out on the person of the pregnant woman. The part 
of the baby is played by a weaver's shuttle and that of the after¬ 
birth by an egg. When the shuttle drops to the ground, an old 
woman takes it up in her arms, dandles ii like a baby, and says, 

“Oh* what a dear tittle child I Oh p what a Uatitifu] little child t JP * 
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Manifestly this litlle drama is intended to facilitate the real birth 
by simulating it; the ceremony is an example of sympathetic 
or imitative magic. 

In the seventh month of a woman's pregnancy the Badagas of 
the Ncilgheny Hi Ik observe a ceremony which has been described 
as a second marriage ceremony in confirmation of the first The 
huglxind aslcs his fathersn law, “Shall l bind this cord round the 
neck of your daughter?" As soon as “Yes" is said, the cord is 
fastened round her neck and then after a few minutes taken off. 
Before the couple are set two vessels, into one of which the relations 
of the husband put money, while the relations of the wife put it into 
ihe other. A feast of milk and vegetables follows, 1 It is possible* 
therefore, that the ceremony observed by the Tod as in the seventh 
month of pregnancy is also an old marriage ceremony, as Dr. kivenj 
has suggested ; a and if that were so the interpretation of it as a rite 
of impregnation would not be wholly excluded. 

I\ 73. As a rule, perhaps, members of the same totem elan do 
not eat each other.-“Definite information on this subject seems 10 
lits almost entirely wanting* so that no general rule can be laid down, 
[n the Mukjarawaint tribe of Victoria a man who transgressed the 
marriage laws was killed and eaten by men of his own totcmicclan. 3 
But this Is the only ease I remember to have met with in w hich it is 
definitely affirm ed that people ate a man of their own totem. On 
the other band there seems to be little or no evidence that they were 
forbidden to do so, Tt was a common custom among the Australian 
aborigines to eat the members of their own tribe who were cither 
slain in battle or d[ed a natural death. And* besides that* in times 
of famine children were often killed and devoured by their relations 
and friends. Enemies killed to war were eaten by some tribes, but 
the practice of eating friends and relations appears to have been 
more frequent; indeed it is affirmed of some tribes that while they 
ate their friends they refused to eat their enemies. 4 In the 
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Rinbinga tribe, who eat their dead, the body Is cut up, roasted and 
eaten by men of the other exogamous class or moiety. For 
example* if the deceased was a Tjurulum man, his carcase is 
devoured by Tjuanaku, Tjulantjuka, Paharinji* ni\d Pungarinji men, 
who together make up that moiety of the tribe to which the 
Tjurulum subclass does not belong. No woman of the tribe is 
allowed to partake of human flesh. 1 In the Mara and Amila tribes 
the flesh may lie eaten by members of both the cxtiganious classes 
or moieties. n In the case of an Anula woman, whose body was 
eaten a short lime ago, the following took place. Tile woman 
belonged to the Wialia division of the tribe, and her body was dis- 
cm bo welled by a Roumburia man. Those present during the rite 
and particijiating in it were four in number: two of them were her 
tribal fathers* belonging therefore to lhe Wialia group—that is* to 
her own moiety of the iribc; the other two were her mother's 
brothers, and therefore Roumburia men belonging to the half of the 
tribe Eo which she did not belong. The woman's totem was 
Barramunda (a freshwater fish); the tribal fathers’, wild dog; the 
mother 1 ? two brothers were respectively alligator and night-hawk ; so 
that it will be clearly seen that the rile of eating the flesh of a dead 
person is in no way concerned with the totem group. In another 
instance—that of the eating of an Anuta man who was a Roumburia 
—(be body was disembowelled by an Ur!alia man who was the 
mother's brother of the deceased; the other men present and 
participating were one Wialia, iwt» Urtalia, and one Awukario. n = 

Hence in neither of the cases thus described by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen was the flesh of the dead partaken of by’ jjersons of his 
or her own totem clan. Whether this exclusion of persons of the 
same totem from the cannibal repast was accidental or prescribed 
by custom, dots not appear. 

The motives which induce the members of an Australian tribe Mat™ 
to cat the bodies of their own dead are various. Often the motive ^ f l ^ iniIl 
is sheer hunger* and under the pressure of this powerful Incentive abwijpnti 
it would seem that infants are commonly the first victims. We are far mting 
told that in hard summers the Kaura tribe near Adelaide used to 
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devour all the newborn infants. 1 The Mungerm tribe in Queens- 
Lind, when sorely pinched by famine* have been known to kill and 
SoitwsW* ea t some of their female children. 2 Sometimes the motive assigned 
Australian f or L ! 1C P rac ^ ce is affection. Thus among the tribes on Mon-ton Hay 
aiK.ri£irnMr in New Sou Eh Wales it is said to have been customary for parents 
it itwfr to partake of the flesh of their dead children fi as a token of grief 
Section for Elic deceaseds” 5 The well-informed Mr+ James 
mtivci Dawson, sinking of the tribes of South-West Victoria, says: “There 
or respeu-t is not the slightest doubt that the eating of human flesh is practised 

^Jfrctiou ^ aborigines, but only as a mark of affectionate respect, in 

solemn service of mourning for the dead. Thu flesh of enemies is 
never eaten* nor of members of other tribes. The bodies of 
relatives of either sex* who have lost their lives by violence, are 
alone partaken of; and even then only if the body is not mangled, 
or unhealthy, or in poor condition, or in a putrid state. The fiody 
is divided among the adult relatives—w ith the exception of nursing 
Or pregnant women—and the hesh of every part \$ roasted and 
eaten but the vitals and intestines, which are burned with the 
bones. If the body be much contused* or if it have been pierced 
by more than three spears, it h considered too much mangled eo 
be eaten. The body of a woman who has had children is not 
eaten. When a child over four or five years of age is killed 
accidentally! or by one spear wound only, all the relatives eat of it 
except the brothers and sisters. The Hesh of a healthy* fat, young 
woman is considered the best; and the palms of the hands are 
considered the most delicate portions* On remarking to the 
aborigines that the eating of the w r hole of the flesh of a dead body 
by the relatives had the appearance of their making a meal of it, 
they said that an ordinary-sized body afforded to each of numerous 
adult relatives only a mere tasting; and that It was eaten with no 
desire to gratify or appease the appetite, but only as a symbol of 
respect and regret for the dead. 11 * Evidence to the same effect 
was given by a convict Davies as to some Queensland tribes 
with whom he had lived. He said that with the exception of 
the bodies of old people the dead were regularly eaten by the 
survivors, whether they had fallen in battle or died a natural death; 
it was an immemorial custom and a sacred duty with them to 
devour the corpses of their departed relatives and friends ; but 
their enemies slain in bottle they would not eat. 5 The Tangara 
cany their dead about with them, and whenever they fed sorrow for 
their death* they eat some of the flesh, till nothing remains but the 
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honest When a child dks, the aborigines of the Peake River in 
South Australia eat it* saying that unless they did so they would 
always grieve for it, They give the head to the mother, and the 
children in the camp also get some of the flesh L» make them grow. 

They also eat different partii of mtn and women who die, particularly 
those parts in which their best abilities are supposed to reside. 3 
Some of the Kamilaroi placed their dead in trees,, kindled fire* 
under them, and sat down to catch the droppings of the fat, hoping 
thus to acquire the courage and strength, for example, of the 
deceased warrior. Others ate the heart and liver of [heir dead for 
the same purpose. They did not eat enemies stain in battle* 
Sometimes parents would kill their newborn baby and give its flesh 
to their older children to eat for the purpose of strengthening them. 

This was done, for example; in the Wotjobaluk and Luritcha tribes.* 

Among some of the tribes on the Darling River, before a body was 
buried it used to bo customary to cut off a piece of flesh from the 
thigh, if it was a child, or from the stomach, if it was an adult. 

The severed flesh was then taken from the grave to the camp, dried 
in the sun, chopped up small, and distributed among the relations 
and friends of the deceased. Some of them used the gobbet to 
make a charm called jrmftfo#; others sucked it to get strength and 
courage ; and others again threw 3 it into the river to bring a flood 
and fish, when both were wonted 11 

Amongst the Dteri, when a dead body had been lowered into Pra^k* 
its last resting-place, a man, who was no relation of the deceased, 
stepped into the grave and proceeded to cut off all the fat that 
adhered to the muscles of the face*. thighs, arms and stomach. This 
he handed round to the mourners to be swallowed by them. The rd,lMQfli- 
reason they gave for the practice was that the nearest relations 
might forget the departed and not be continually weeping. “The 
order in which they partake of their dead relatives is this:—The 
mother eats of her children* The children eat of tire if mother. 
Brothers-in-law and sisicmn-law eat of each other. Unde*, aunts, 
nephews, nieces, grandchildren, grandfathers, and grandmoEher* cat 
of each other. But the father does not eat of his offspring, or the 
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offspring of the sire. After eating of the dead the men paint them- 
selves, with charcoal and, fat, marking a black ring round thcmuulh. 
This distinguishing mark is called Mutm The women 
do likewise, besides painting two white stripes on their arms, which 
marks distinguish those who have partaken of the late deceased; 
the other men smearing them selves all over with white day, to 
testify their grief!" 1 * Thus in the Dieri tribe women as well as 
men partook of the bodies of the dead. However, in some tribes 
women were forbidden to eat human flesh. 3 

Among the Australian tribes which ate their skin enemies the 
favourite joints seem to have been the arms and the legs, the 
hands and the feet. 3, TheThcddoraarjd Ngarigo thought that they 
acquired the courage and other qualities of the enemies whom they 
had eaten. 4 The Ltiritcha^ who eat their enemies, take great care 
to destroy tlie bones and especially the skulls ; otherwise they think 
that the hones will come together, and that the dead men wall arise 
and pursue with their vengeance the foes who have devoured them. 5 6 

1 \ 76- Same phrwtriea, both in America and Australia, bear the 
names of animals,—From this and other indications I have inferred 
in the text that the Australian phratries and subpbratries (classes 
and subclasses) were formerly totem tc clans, and that as phrattries 
and subphrairies (classes and subclasses) they may have retained 
their totems after they had been subdivided into totem clans proper* 
The evidence now seems to me altogether inadequate to support 
this inference, which I withdraw accordingly. In this view I 
entirely agree with the mature judgment of Dr, A- W. Hewitt, who 
in like manner had formerly inclined to the opinion that the 
phra tries or classes may once have been totem ic clans.* On [he 
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whole the Australian evidence [Joints to the conclusion that the 
libra tries and subphratTics, or classes and subclasses, arc social 
divisions of an entirely different order from the totemic dans. As 
J have already pointed out, they seem to be of later origin Ilian ihe 
totemic elans and to haw been deliberately instituted for the 
purpose of regulating marriage, with which the totemtc clans had 
previously nothing to do. 1 When the exogamous divisions were 
introduced, it was convenient, though not absolutely necessary, 10 
have names for them; * and these names would naiuraHybe significant 
of something, for it is very unlikely that they would be new words 
arbitrarily coined for the purpose, Among them the names o! 
animals and plants would probably figure, since on animals and 
plants, the sources of their food-supply, the minds of the natives arc 
constantly dwelling.. It is no wonder, therefore, that the »ws« 
some Australian phratries or classes should be those of animals; the 
wonder rather is that among so many Australian names of phratries 
or classes so few should be known to be those of animals. But 
the mere designation of such divisions by the names of animals by 
no means proves that the eponymous animals arc totems. A special 
reason for naming any particular phratry after an animal or plant ^ 
might very weil lie, as has been suggested by Dr. \\ ashmgton ^ „ 
Matthews,’ the existence within it of an important totemic dan dmppp 
that name; the phratry or class would thus be named after one or phnUfjr 
its members, the whole after the part, as happens not infrequently. may 
Thus the inference that, whenever we meet with a phratry or 
bearing the same name as one of its totemic datt% the cbm has 
arisen by subdivision of the phratry and lias taken its name from ,„ IenilE 
it, is not necessarily right; it may be on the contrary that the ^ 
phratry or class has Iwrrowed Its name from the dan. Another 
way in which phratries or classes might come to bear the names ot 
animals and SO to simulate totemic clans may be, as frofessor 
Baldwin Spencer has suggested, through the extinction of all the 
totems except iwo T one in each of the phratries of classes^ so t nt 
henceforth the totemic ckn would coincide with the phintry or 
cEjus, This as he savs* may have happened to the \Winjern 
tribe * In point or fact/both in North-Central Australia and in 
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Queensland we have found evidence of the extinction of the 
totemic dans and their absorption in the exogam otjs classes or 
phra tries, wHth the accompanying transference of the old totemic 
taboos from the dans to the classes* 1 

P. Sr r The growth* maturity, and decay of totems,—The 

theory here suggested of the growth and decay of totems must be 
corrected by the preceding note, in which l have pointed out that 
there is no sufficient proof of the existence of phralric and 
subphnitric totems. Nor is it at all clear that subtotems are 
undeveloped totems; indeed the relation between the two things 
is very obscure. Sub totems are found elsewhere than in Australia,* 
but it is only in Australia, apparently, that an attempt has been 
made to classify the whole of nature under the exognmous phmtries 
Or clans. » 

Sb 93, Here, then, „ + P the scientific inquirer might reasonably 
expect to find the savage in hb very lowest depths, etc.—In this 
somewhat too rhetorically coloured passage I do not intend to 
suggest that the Central Australian aborigines are in the condition 
of absolutely primitive humanity. Far from it. J believe that even 
the lowest of existing savages, amongst whom I reckon the tribes of 
Central Australia, have in respect of intelligence, morality, and the 
arts of life advanced immeasurably beyond the absolutely primitive 
condition of humanity, and that the interval which divides them 
from civilised men is probably far less than the interval which 
divides them from truly primitive men, that is, from men as they 
were when they emerged from .1 much lower form of animal life. 
It is only in a relative, not in an absolute, sense that we can 
speak of the Australian or of any other know n race as primitive \ 
but the usage of the language perfectly justifies us in employing the 
word in such a sense to distinguish the ruder from the more highly 
developed races of man. Indeed we have no synonym for the 
word in English, and if we drop it in deference to an absurd 
misunderstanding we cripple ourselves by the sacrifice of an 
Indispensable term. Were we to abstain from using every word 
which dunces have misunderstood or sophists misrepresented, we 
should be reduced to absolute ^Ifrnce, for then; is hardly a word 
which has not been thus perverted.-’ 1 

J 1 , 96. Ail immemorial sanctuary within which outlawed and 
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desperate won hAvo found safety.—Since this sketch of ihc 

development of sanctuaries or asylvttn* in 

was written, the subject has been handled by Dr. Albert Mdb 

wi B in two treatises, in which I may refer the'reader for further 

details . 1 

P. 91 , In Upolu. one of the Samoan Wind*, etc. --The right 
of sanctuary seems to have been more highly developed in lavtast, jft Knlrtif 
where there were certain sacred enclosures called M which 
have heen described as Cities of Refuge. "These /"*“*?> "* 
are told, “ were the Hawaiian cities of refuge, and afforded an 
inviolable sanctuary to the guilty fugitive who, when flying from thc 
avenging spear, was so favoured as to enter their preancts. This 
had several wide entrances, some on the side next the sea, the 
others facing the mountains. Hither the manshyer, the man w <3 
had broken a tabu, or failed in the observance of its nffld/cqutre- 
merits, the thief, and even the murderer, fled from his mccnsed 
pursuers, and was secure. To whomsoever he bdonged and lrom 
whatever part he came, he was equally certain of admittance, 
though liable to be pursued even to the gates of the enclosure. 

Happily for him, those gates wet* perpetually open j ud «i soon as 
the fugitive had entered, he repaired to the presence of fhc idol, 
and made a short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obligations 
to him in reaching the place with security. Whenever war was, 
proclaimed, and during the period of actual hostilities, a white flag 
was unfurled on the top of a tall spear, at each end 
and, until the conclusion of ;wace waved the symbol « r J£P* “ 
those who. vanquished in fight, might li« thither for protection 
tt was fixed a short distance from the walls on the outside, an 
the spot on which this banner was unfurled, the g»mm 
might chase his routed foes; but here, he must himself !* 
beyond it be must not advance one step, on paw of forfeiti g _ 
life The priests, and their adherents, would immcd.ately put to 
death any one who should have the temerity w o or nicJ L _ 
those who were once within the pate of the ?*h« tot* 
enclosure]; and. as they expressed it, under the 
tcction of Keave, the tutelar deity of the place. Ja one part of the 
enclosure, houses were formerly erected for X c priest, M ‘ 

for the refugees, who, after a certain lime, or at the ««»iron of 
war, wen dismissed by the priests, and returned unmolested to their 
dwellings and families; no one venturing to injure those who, 
when they fled to the gods, had been by ihcn, protected. Uc 
could not team the length of dine it was necessary or 1L ™ * 

remain in the j*ihe*ua ; hot it did not appear to be more than 

1 A- ildlwfc. Aii Aijintkt Jtr 
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lwo or three days. After th.it, they either attached themselves to 
the service of the priests, or returned to their homes** 31 

One qf these sanctuaries which Mr Ellts examined at Honaunan 
is described by bin as capacious and capable of containing a vast 
multitude or people. It was more than seven hundred feci long 
and four hundred feet wide; the walls were twelve feet high and 
fifteen feet thick. In time of war the old men, women, and 
children Used to be left within it, while the warriors went out to 
fight* 

Sanctuaries P. too. In Western Africa . h . sanetuaries, etc.—Among the 
GtaMCwt F^°pte of the Gold Coast every tribal fetish has the right to 
' * protect its suppliants Slaves or freemen tn distress may iTec to it 
and find sanctuary. The fugitive says, +l Hear, priest, I give myself 
id the fetish. If you lei anybody wrench me away, you will die,' 1 
After that the pumuer will not motes! him. Such fugitives, when 
tEu-y have taken sanctuary, arc not free \ they are regarded as the 
clients or servants of the fetish-priest and of the king of the town* 
The king uses them as messengers, drummers, and so forth ; the 
priest makes them lay out and cultivate his gardens, fetch wood* 
and serve him in other ways. When a fetish is famous, like Lakpa 
in La, there are many such refugees. They are called “ fence 
people," because once a year they must make a new fence round 
the fetish-house; but they need not always dwell in its immediate 
neighbourhood* 


cwmfiiiLrt \\ i ap. Whenever one of these creatures is killed a ceremony 
PwT™*iod over it, etc, —With this ceremony we may 
diwrnch.ini compare the ceremonies performed by the Malays over the game 
Lbfiii. which they have killed, for the purpose of expelling the evil spirit 
or mischief (/Wf) which is thought to lurk in certain 5]>ecies of wild 
animals. Amongst rhe animals and birds supposed to bo haunted 
or possessed by this evil spirit are deer, the mouse-doer {TragutuY^ 
the wild pig r all monkeys {except gibbons), monitor lizards, certain 
snakes and crocodiles, the vulture, the stork, the jungle fowl 
{Gafin i gaflui\ and the quail. The elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
I he tapir have no eWi in the strict sense of the word, but they have 
a foiattg, which comes to much the same thing. If any of these 
creatures is killed without the evil spirit or mischief (taH) being 
cast out of the carcase, It is believed that all who arc in at the death 
w'ill be affected by a singular malady ; for either they go mad and 
imitate the habits of the dead animal* or certain parts of their 
bodies are transformed into a likened of the beast. Thus, if the 
creature that has been killed is a jtingle fowl, the sufferer will crow 
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and flap bis arms like ibc fowl, and kto climes feathers way also 
g(ow on his arms. If the animal killed is a deer, he will butt at 
people with his head down, just like a stag, and to extreme eases 
antlers may sprout from Hits forehead and his feet may be cloven, 
like the hoofs of deer. Hence to prevent these painful con¬ 
sequences by casting the evil spirit out of the game is n necessary 
part of every master-huntsman’s business. But few are adepts in 
the entire art of exorcism ; for the manner or casting out the spirits 
varies according as the animal is ft mammal, a bird, or a reptile. 

•['he most usual way is to stroke the body of the creature before or 
after death with a branch of a tree, while the enchanter Utters a 
spell. 1 When the Zuni Indians hunt a deer for the purpose of 
making a ceremonial mask out of its skin, the animal has to be killed 
with certain solemn rites, in particular it must lx: smothered, not 
shot; and amongst these Indians “a portion of all game, whether it 
is used for ceremonial purposes or otherwise, is offered to the Beast 
Hods, with prayers tliat they will intercede with the Sun Father 
and the Council of the Gods,” s But these rites and customs 
appear to have no connection with totem ism. 

p jeg Ho thinks that tho child enters Into the woman at U-urmuwr 
the time when she first feels it stirring in her wotnh—A similar 
ignorance as to the true moment of conception is displayed by Central 
some of the natives of Central Borneo, who rank far higher than t*™™ 
the Australian aborigines in mental endowments and materia ^ uur 
culture. Thus we are told that “the Bahau have only a very m8 „, 
imperfect notion of the length of a normal pregnancy ; they assume <x **■ 
that it lasts only four or five months, that is, so long as they can"* 1 
perceive the external symptoms on the woman. As this ignorance 
appeared to be scarcely credible, I instituted enquiries on the 
subject in various neighbourhoods ^ ^ result of which I observed 
tjmi the many miscarriages and premature bsrths, as well as the very 
prevalent venereal diseases, had contributed lo this false notion r 
Ako the native) are not aware that the testicles 3 re necessary' t<> 
procreation; for they think that their castrated hounds, to which 
the bitches are not wholly indifferent, can beget offspring* It 
seems probable that many other savage tribes are equally ignorant 
of the moment and process of imprcgnation p and that they therefore 
may imagine it to begin only from the time when it is sufficiently 
advanced to manifest itself either by internal symptoms to the 
woman herself or by external symptoms to observers. 
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Powt P. 159, Amongst the objects on which her fancy might pitch 

rc^iiLiPLi aa tj3G cause her pre^^g-y we may suppose that the last food 
tmv d Had eaten would often be one,—The tribes of the Cairns 

pregnancy, district in North Queensland actually believe that the acceptance 
of food from a man by a woman is the cause of conception. 1 In 
like manner ^some of the aboriginal tribes of Malaya still hold the 
belief that the sonts of men are incarnate in the form of birds and 
arc born into the world through the birds being eaten by women, 
A theory of the same kind seems to undurly the curiously important 
part played in Malay romance by the + 1 oug ings * {fdtim) of pregnant 
women," - I have already suggested that the longings of pregnant 
women may have had a large share in the origin of totem ism 
by inducing mothers to identify their offspring with the things for 
which they had longed in their pregnancy and so 10 determine their 
children's totems, 2 It is even possible that these whims may be 
partly responsible for the existence of subtotems; since it is con¬ 
ceivable that a woman may often have enjoined her child to respect 
a number of animals, plants, or other objects on which her maternal 
heart had been set in the critical period. 

P, i6j t note K This observation , . „ was communicated 
by me to my friend Dr. A_ W Hewitt,—In point of fact Dr, 
Howiu had himself made the same observation quity independently 
many years before, though at the time of my communication 
he and I had both forgotten it. The credit of the discovery, 
which is^ of the utmost importance for the understanding of 
the marriage system of the Australian aborigines, belongs to Dr* 
How r iit alone,’ 1 

Pr 1 63. They were deliberately dovi&ed and adopted as a means 
preventing the marriage, etc .—U appears that the Kbonds of 
asMMf ttie India at the present time occasionally lay interdicts on the inter- 
Kbands, marriage of two neighbouring tribes, whenever they think that 

through a prolonged practice of intermarriage between the two 
com mu nines himhands and wives are apt to be too nearly related 
to each other by blood i in other words, they deliberately institute a 
new cacogamotts group. On this subject Mr, J f E. Friend Pereira 
wntes as follows: * ( Alt essential condition of marriage is that the 
contracting parties he not of the same tribe or sept; and even 
when they arc of different tribes or septs, consanguinity up to the 
seventh generation is strictly prohibited* As there are no pro¬ 
fessional bards or genealogists among them p they resort to an 
ingenious device to guard against marriages within the forbidden 
degrees. When a neighbouring tribe, from which they have been 
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in the habit of procuring wives, begins to show signs of blood 
relationship in the course of time, a ban is placed on further 
marriages, and the two tribes, as is becoming among kinsmen, 
enter into a closer bond of friendship which is jp last for fourteen 
generations, Afier that lapse of time a general council of the 
elders of the tribes is held, the interdict is removed* and 
intermarriage is once more resumed., to continue for another 
indefinite period," 1 It deserves to be noted that among the 
Kbonds the regulation of intermarriage and the maintenance 
of exogamy between neighbouring groups appears to be in the 
hands of the councils of elders. This supports the opinion 
that among the Australian aborigines also the institution of 
exogamy has been created and upheld by the elders assembled 
in council 1 

P. 379. The aborigines of Australia - . . entertain a deep Division 
horror of incest, that is, of Just those marriages which the °* u i :,|3U '^ 
exegametii segmentations of the comm unity are fitted to preclude. 

—This statement is too general. It applies universally tu those aborigines 
marriages of brothers with sisters and of parents with children ' mlDLhr 
which [he segmentation of the community first into two and after- 
wards into four exogamous divisions was designed to prevent; but eoiisiM, 
it does not apply universally to the marriage of certain first cousins, 
namely the children of a brother and of a sister; for though some 
Australian tribes disapproved of and forbade the marriage of all 
first cousins without exception, others, for example the Urubunna! 
not only allow the marriage of these particular first cousins, the 
children of a brother and of a sister respectively, but regard [hem 
as the most natural and appropriate of all Thus in Australia, as 
elsewhere* the incest line wavers in respect to first cousins; in 
some tribes it includes all marriages of first cousins; in other tribes 
it distinguishes between them, placing some within and others 
without the ban, A similar difference in the treatment of first 
cousin marriages occurs in many other peoples besides the Australian; 
for whereas some rigidly interdict them all, others not only permit 
but enjoin the marriage of those first cousins who are the children 
of a brother and of a sister respectively* 1 

l\ 281. External nature certainly acta on him, but hs reacts 
on It, and his history is the militant of that action and reaction, 

etc.—The same thought, which I have here expressed from the 
point of view of human hsstory T has been expressed quite in- 
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dependemly by Professor J> Y, Simpson from the point of view of 
biology in language which agrees almost verbally with mme + He 
says: “ Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating role of the 
environment in alj development: without Its stimuli die inherited 
organisation of the living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of external stimuli acting' 
upon its inherited organization. This has been experimentally 
proved time and again i a normal development is the response 
to norma! conditions. The development is thus educed, and it 
may be modified by the environment; but the fundamental 
character and cause of it lie in the inherited organization. The 
developing organism and its environment react the one upon the 
other independently; yet in virtue of its adaptiveness the organism 
continually sets itself free from the control of the environment and 
proves itself the more constant of the two* Separation of the two 
is practically impossible ; we are almost compelled to consider 
the organism and m environment as a single system undergoing 
change . 1 ' x 

f. If we assume . . . that the founders of exogamy in 
Australia recognised the claBsificatory system of relationship, add 
the elassifieatory system of relationship only, etc, —This statement 
is too absolute, I assume that the founders of exogamy recognised 
the simplest social and consanguineous relationships, namely, the 
cohabitation of a man with a woman, the relationship of a mother 
to her children, and the relationship of brothers and sisters, the 
children of the same mother, to each other; and that they 
extended these simple relationships into the classificatory relation¬ 
ships by arranging all the men and women of the community into 
one or other of two exogamous and intermarrying classes. The 
cardinal relationship* on which the whole ctassificatory system 
hinged, was the relation of husband and wife or, to put it mom 
generally, the cohabitation of a man with a woman. 2 

1\ 3137. Thu Kamilaroi type of social organisation, etc, — 
Speaking of the Kamilaroi marriage system another writer says : 
11 It is also a curious arrangement m these tribes that every man in 
any one class .Is supposed to have marital rights over every woman 
in the class with which he can many ; thus every Ipai regards every 
Kubbitha woman os his wife in fwsse* Hence a young man of the 
Ipai class, as soon as by tribal ceremonies be has acquired the right 
eo marry, may gq to the abode of a family of Kubbitha girls and 
say to one of them, in the presence of her parents, twfaid 

Anrmmuf/a yaruUOj 1 I wife will take by and by/ IS is demand thus 


1 Prufti-wf J. \\ ^(Bjuun, article Ur f Edinburgh, ! 909 ) p, 634 . 
,4 Biology," in Dr, j, Hiiibfs's 

Emy, v'.yWjd */ E/h'tian and Eik£t’i w s See above, pp. E12 iip(* 
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made cannot be refilled, and the parents must keep the girt until 
he d>mea to lake her as hi& wife.' 11 

l\ 4 o 4 . A. woman might neither speat with nor lock at her 

daughter's husband. —In some of the tril?ca of Keif &mth fVales, 
particukfly it would seem among the Kamilarojj if a man had A IIVMl Ulil 
spoken to his wife 1 * mother he had to leave the camp and pitch his 
rude shelter of branches and hark at a distance from it* rherc ^ la4tralit 
he had to remain in seclusion till the taint contracted by talking to 
his mother in-law might be supped to be purged or worn away,- 
Among the Arunla of Central Australia a man has to avoid not 
only Ids actual mother in law but also alt the women who belong to 
her subclass, and similarly a woman has to avoid not only her actual 
son-in law but also all the men who belong to his subclass. On 
this subject Mr. F. J. Gillen tells us that “no man may speak to, 
look at, or go anywhere near a woman of the class to which the 
mother of his wife, or wives, belongs. All women of this class are 
mitra to him, The same law- applies to the woman—that is to say f 
she must not speak to, look at* or go near any man of the das* 
from which the husband of a daughter would be drawn. This law 
is strictly carried out even now, A man or woman mitra to each 
other will make a detour of half a mile rather than risk getting 
within distinguishing distance of the features. s There is a 
very extraordinary custom prevailing among the WatcliandiC* 
find perhaps among other tribes) whereby a newly married man 
is not permitted to look on bis mother, in-law ( S&rJmrrJ) for a 
certain space of tuna. When she approaches he is obliged to 
retire, and should he not perceive her as she conies towards 
him* one of his fellows warns him of the fact and of the direction 
in which she is, and thereupon he retires in the opposite direction, 
without looking towards Iter, hiding himself behind a bush or 
a tree until it pleases her to go away, of which event he is im¬ 
mediately apprised by hi* comrades, I was not able to learn the 
origin of this custom, of the penalties entailed on those who 
infringe it”* 

P. 405, An obligation rested on the men of the same subclass 
and tateffi as the victim t* avenge hi* death.- similarly cif the 
tribes of New South Wales we am told that 11 when a blood feud 
has to be atoned,, the whole totem (say h black-snake) of the aggressor 


1 Jnhn Fraw, fci The Aborigine* of 
N'ew !™ih Wda t 11 /rts™i/ a** A Tro- 
mdinp tsf the Rtpai Staff)r of Nrm 
Semth Wafer, svL (iBSa) p. 2 tl. 

* John Kfisa b of riL p 224 
3 V. J. Glllra. b Wtr* 
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meets the totem (say t bandicoot) of the victim j champions arc 
selected to represent each side as above* and the remainder of the 
men of these totems are spectators/’ ] 

l\ 409. This custom of eichanging sisters* etc,—The custom 
of obtaining a wife by giving a sister or other female relative in 
exchange was widespread among she Australian aborigines. Speak¬ 
ing of the natives of the Lower Murray and Lower Darling Rivet* 
a writer observes j €i Polygamy is allowed to any extent, and this 
law h generally taken advantage of by those who chance to be rich 
in sisters* daughters^ or female wards* to give in exchange for wives. 
No man can get a wife unless he has a sister* wardi or daughter, 
whom he can give tn exchange. Fathers of grown-up sons frequently 
exchange their daughters for wives* not for their sons* however, but 
for themselves* even although they already have two or three. Cases 
of this kind are indeed very hard for the sous* but being aboriginal 
law they must hear it as best they can, and that too without murmur; 
and to make the matter harder still to bear, theddets of a tribe 
will not allow the young men to go off to other tribes to steal wives 
for them selves, as such measures would be the certain means of 
entailing endless feuds with their accompanying bloodshed in the 
attempts that would surely be made with the view of recovering 
the abducted women* Young men, therefore, not having any 
female relatives or wards under their control must, as a consequence 
of the aboriginal law on the subject, live all their lives in single 
blessedness, unless they choose to take up with some withered old 
hags whom nobody owns, merely for the purpose of having their 
fires cared for ± their water-vessels filled, and their baggage carried 
from camp to camp.* 1 a 

F+ 501. In Africa . . . the custom of polyandry is apparently 
unknown, -This is a mistake. Polyandry is practised by the 
Bahama and Bazlba of Central Africa. 1 * 3 

P+ 503 Australia, where the husband regularly gqj^to litre 
with her husbands people.— However, according u*-'i*r. Aldridge, 
of Maryborough, Queensland, “when a man marries a womanyj*yd 
a distant locality, he goes to her tribekt and Identifies himself 
her people. This 3 s a rule with very few exceptions. Of cou^I^i 
speak of them a* they were in their wild slate- He becomes part 
of and one of the family. In the event of a war expedition, the 
daughter s husband acts as a blood-rebtion, and will Gghi and kill 


1 John Fmer* “ Th* Aborigine* of 

New South Waist , 1 "Jemmat and Pr t?- 
fffdtffiF <rf fAf AVr^ SKfcfr ?f jVrw 
Sm/A U'ahj, xvl <i3Sa) p. azG, 

3 Peter Beveridge, *«Of E>ne Abori¬ 
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his own biood-rchdons if blows arc struck by bis wife's relations. 
I have seen a father and son fighting under these dreumstanicc* 
and the son would most certainly have killed his father if others 
had not interfere^" 1 * 


1 QlujLimI by Fe ofcssor K_ B. Tyler. 
■ H On a Methyl lit Innwhipiring she 
rtavcLojimeix of [ntlLturiani," 
iy J tk* Antkrvpok%ii-iti /rtrMr, XviiL 
^ilsKgj pp. ry. I icstcE thus in 
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VOLUME II 

P. 46 . TotflMkm in South Eastern New Guinea —I he evidence 

lor the practice of toioniLsni in South-Eastern New Guinea arid 
the lieighbounng islands has now' bceti published more fully by Dr- 
C. G< Seligmann. T wiU hero supplement the account giien in the 
test by some further particulars drawn from his book 1 

Dn Seligmann tells us that New Guinea is inhabited by two 
entirely different races ol men, the Papuans in the west and the 
Melanesians in the east P The Papuans of the west are a congeries 
of frilly-haired and often mop-headed peoples of a dark chocolate 
or sooty brown complexion, with high heads, long arched noses, 
prominent brow.ridges, and receding foreheads. The Melanesians 
are smaller and of a lighter complexion, with shorter noses, less 
prominent brow-ridges, and rounded, not retreating foreheads j 
their hair, like that of the Papuans, is fnaaly. Further, Dr. Sdig- 
mann distinguishes the Melanesians of New Guinea into two 
irani ICS, a Uestern and an Eastern, The Western Melanesians 
ouriU r on the Papuans at Cape Possession and extend thence 
eastward to Orangerie Ray. They seem to have absorbed some 
lapuan dements by admixture with the aborigines whom they 
probably found in possession of the country when they immigrated 
into it from the cast; indeed many of them, for example the Koita 
near Port Moresby, still speak Papuan languages. The Eastern 
Melanesians or Massim, as Dr. Seligmann calls them, occupy the 
south-eastern extremity of British New Guinea from Cape- Nelson 
on the north and Orangcrie Bay on the south, and they are also 
sprea over the adjacent ardiipelagws, including the Loujsiadc 
Archipelago, the Trobriand Islands, the Marshall Bemad Islands, 
and Mu run or Woodlark Islands.* 

the most characteristic feature in the culture of the Eastern 
Melanesians or Massim in the existence of a peculiar form of 
totem ism with maternal descent The members of each clan have 
as totems a series of associated animals belonging to different 

‘ C * r ‘ ^mann. M.D., 7*t (Cambridge, i 9 | 0j> 

*/ *»'“* A«. CM«. . C . C.S t li £ ™rn. ^ ,.y. 
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classes of the organic kingdom ; ordinarily these tinted totems, a* 

Dr. Sdtgmmm calls them, are a bird, a fish, a snake, and a plant 
Bui a four-fooled vertebrate, such as the monitor lizard or the 
crocodile, may bemudded to each series of linked totems,, while one 
of the orders of the animal kingdom, which ought to be represented 
in the series of linked iulem.% may be absent in a particular place. 
Towards the north-western borders of the dkmet the typical 
arrangement of die totems into a linked series of living organisms 
has disappeared and rocks may be added to the list of totems, and 
in these parts the snake totem h particularly Important; indeed the 
snake is here sometimes regarded a* the creator of the world. On 
the whole, however, throughout the area occupied by the Eastern 
.Melanesians or Massizn the most important totems are the birds, 
and the first question commonly put to a stranger Ea, “What is 
your bird?” In old days the rule of exogamy was strictly observed 
by the totemie clans, but at present it is being disregarded- 1 

The totemic system of the Eastern Melanesians, so far m it is 
practised at Wagawaga on Milne Bay and in Tubetube, a small 
island of the Engineer Group off the eastern extremity of New 
Guinea, has already been described 3 and nothing further need 
be said on the subject. But it may be wdl to give some particulars 
as 10 the toteniism of these Eastern Melanesians or Massim in 
other places. 

Thus at Bart I e Bay, on the northern coast or British New T<nmunn 
Guinea, there are three communities called respectively Wamira, ^ ]Sp,ri3e 
Wedau, and Gdaria, each of which is divided into a number of ^ ,n 

totemic and exogamous clans with descent in the female line. The Gdiw. 

Wamira communities comprise twenty-one clans cach T while the 
Gdaria community comprises only three. Each clan has usually a 
scries of linked totems Thus, for example, in the Wamira com¬ 
munity the Mara clan has for ixs totems the white pigeon and the 
mountain bird ; the Iriki dan has for its totems the cockerel, the 
bloc pigeon, and a red poisonous snake ; the lambdanai 

clan has for its totems the lizard, the sea-gull, and the quail ; the 

Radava clan has for its totems the cassowary, a snake and 

a fish ; the InagabadI dan has for its totems the cassowary, a snake 
(&&&&)* and two kinds of fish; the Iaromii dan has for its totems 
the white pig, the quail, the crow, and the eel ; the Vava and Gebai 
dbm have each for their totems a hawk, a smalt bird, and the 
shark; and the Garubol clan lias for its totems the crow, a snake 
(gdrukrfy a fish, and a bird. In the Wedau community the 
Garuboi clan has for its totems the moon and a snake {gtmi&oifi) ; 
the Iriki clan has for its totems ihe cockerel, the blue pigeon, and 
a snake {IriMa ); the Mambolonai clan has for its totems the sea- 

1 Cr U 4 Sd%mtmi, Tkt Mrltntzimm mf Britesk jVfip o'lvirmr, pp. 9 ff. 

1 £ee Obsjvt, woL, II pp. 4&5S^ 
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gull, the quail, a sea bird t and a snake; the Aumna clan has for iis 
lotems the sca-hfrwk, the hawk, arid the cockerel; ihe Baum dan 
has for its totems a sea ftsh* a frcshwaEer fish, and a hiid; the 
Dcrama clan has for it* totems the lizard* the .quail* the sea gull, 
and a sea bird 5.the Digunta dan has for its totems the alligator, a 
bird, and a snake; the Lararata dan has for its totems a tree and 
two stones; and the Gora dan has for its totems the sun and a 
parrot. In the Gdaria community the Garuboi dan has for its 
totems a constrictor snake {gmttei) and the hombill; the Gidmoa 
clan has for its totems a constrictor snake (#insrtW) r the hombill, 
and the pig; and the Elewa elan has for its totems ihe dog and 
the pigeon. 1 


Lie^g-jnimii further, these totemic clans arc grouped in esoganious classes 
rL or pb^tn^ Six such exogamous classes or phratrie* are recorded 
in Ntw ' for the Wamira, nine for the Wedau* and two for the Gduk 1 

ChiinfcjL Though the clans ate inherited from [he mother, a man is forbidden 

H^pcL-t to marry into his father's clan as well as into his own ; the rule of 

tha 141™ txo S^ m y absolute. 5 A man will not eat the flesh of his lotemic 

animals though in some cases he may kill it. Further; he will not 
eat or injure his fathers totem. If a man sees his totem snake 
lying on the path, he will go round it to avoid touching it. But 
the natives deny that their totems help them; the only exception to 
this rule is the Elcwa clan of the Gelaria community, who have the 
dog for their chief totem. They think that their dogs help them, 
and that strange dogs will not bite them. They are fond of the 
animal, and bury a dead dog if they find it. A Wamira man of 
the l*tigaloga clan will kill his totem ic bird, the red parrot* and he 
will wear its feathers; hut he will, not eat the bird. An Inuibolanai 
man will Mot kill or cat the monitor lizard his most important 
totem, but he will use a drum, the tympanum of which is formed of 
the lizard's skin. An Iaronal man will keep white pigs, his totem, 
though he will not eat I hem. A LavaraU man, who has ihe 
madema tree for his totem, will not use the wood of the tree as fuel. 
One Wedau dan which has a stone for one of its totems wifi boil 
chips of the sacred stone and drink the water in order to get 
strength in war; people come from far and near to drink the in¬ 
vigorating beverage. 4 The Wamira word for a totem is Am/imi, a 
term which they apply to any supernatural or uncanny agency, 
including white men. They speak of the totem ic animal, reptile, 
or bird as the father or grandfather of the family.* 

In battle a man would avoid men of his own totem on the other 
side and would not throw' spears at them. H tie would recognise 



1 Cf Ck Sdifnijii]* Tkt Mtlnntsiani 
BrUiik AVip pp r 446 4 50. 


1 C. Ci. Se]i^ftuiFm, tff, ct'L pp. 45 ^ 
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his clansmen by their gia (lit. nose), probably meaning fact* having 
previously met them at the feasts given for miles around, for no 
distinctive dan badge is worn in battle." 1 Perhaps among these 
people, as among the Buganda, 9 each totemic iclan has its own 
physicsE type which an experienced eye can recognise at once. 

About thirty-five miles west of Dart It Bay is the Mlikaua com- Tot^ismi 
munity, occupying s-ix settlements separated from each other by nuE ^ 
more than two hundred yards. Four of the settlements are hamlets ^ LL - niVL 
containing households of only one totemic clan. The remaining 
two settlements contain two dans each; but the houses of each 
clan, this High they are built close together, are held to form separate 
hamlets, each with its own name and headman. Each clan has Its 
totem or totems, which children inherit from (heir father. The 
totems of [he Murimuri clan arc the Goura pigeon* the crow* Jive 
kinds of fish, a clam* and a cephatopod. The totems of the 
Waimpia clan arc the dog, the cuscies* the bandicoot, a Jish, a 
large lizard (perhaps ihe Famrrm spX and two kinds of banana, 

Thc Kaiwunu clan has for its totem a fish of the same name 
{hmvbmi). The [nauhoana clan has for its totems the tUEt1e T a 
constrictor snake, and two kinds of fish. The Yabayabata dan 
has for its totems the red parrot, a eephutapod, a fish (perhaps 
a kind of sea-perch ) h and a kind of banana. The Kaukepo clan 
has for its totems the flying fox* a constrictor snake, the tunic, the 
dugong, and the which is perhaps a small whale. 

The clan Naluwosa has For its totems the turtle* a lizard, the sting 
ray, and another kind of fish. The Mukaua people do not kill or 
eat their totem?., but they use feathers of their Eottmie birds. If a 
man who has the monitor lizard or the CiBCUS for his totem kills 
one of these animals, the headman is very angry and the culprit 
himself suffers from boils. If a man catches his totemic fish by 
accident, he will not return it to the water; but a man of another 
totem will disengage the fish from the hook and eat it A man 
who has bananas for his totem may plant them and pick the fruit 
for other people* although he may not himself partake of it 5 

Some four miles to the east of the Mufcaua community is the T^rmiaiti 
Bogaboga community* who sj>eafc the same Language and observe 
the same customs. The Hogaboga are divided into five totemic in 
clans. Among the totems are birds, fish, bananas, forest trees, 
and a prominent; mountain, w hich is the chief totem of the Kibiris 
clan. People who have trees for their totems may not fell or 
injure the trees, nor may they use the wood for building houses or 
canoes* nor for burning. People who have the mountain for their 
totem may not look at it or set foot on it* Boils are believed to 

L C, (5. StrLigituittia, rtf Mt&mttfam 1 €. G. Srii+pnann, *f>. ni. pp 
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break out on people who eat their totem ic fish- A Bogaboga man 
made the following statement as to certain tote mi c charms which 
he made use of: (i Each one of my fish-totem s has a spell {mvaru} 
named after it, ard when I am fishing sF 1 sec a fish that In any 
way reminds me of that fish [it. the totem fish] in its appearance, 
movement or coibur, I use the spell of that fish [it. of that totem 
fish], and then am sure to catch successfully and to spear straight 
In fighting 1 would pray to the muor# of the mamifruda [the fish- 
hawk] so that just as it darts down from the sky and never misses 
its prey, so will my spear dart straightly and pierce deeply. When 
on a raid I would repeat the wanrit of the ki$akisa [a hawk] so 
that even as it snatches meat from a man 5 * hand or from a cooking- 
pot, so may I snatch or seize my spoil from the place of the 
enemy.” 1 

Still further to the west, at Cape Nelson* s4 totcmism is well 
developed among the Kubiri The crocodile is a totem and its 
intercession is sought by placing food in the rivers for it to eaL 
The more common customs of lotemism are in full force. The 
crocodile dan lias many subsidiary totems; these include two shell¬ 
fish, because their shells arc like the scales of the crocodile* three 
freshwater fish, because the crocodile feeds on them, a variety of 
taro, and a kind of banana which has the same name as the croco¬ 
dile and which is used to feed it. Even subsidiary totems may not 
be eaten, and in some cases they may not be touched/* 3 

From this brief but interesting notice of Kubiri totemisrn it 
would seem that the system is developing into a religton+ since the 
totemic crocodile is propitiated by offerings of food Further, we 
learn some of the causes which give rise to subsidiary totems. It 
appears that anything connected with the principal totem, such as 
the animals which it feeds on, or anything that resembles it in 
appearance, or anything, however different, which bears the same 
name, may thereby acquire a sacred character and become a 
subsidiary totem. 

So much for totembm among the Massim or Eastern Melan¬ 
esians on the mainland of New Guinea. A similar system of linked 
totems k in vogue among the people of the same stock who inhabit 
the archEpelagocs immediately to the east of that great island. 

Thus the natives of the Trobriand Islands arc divided into four 
totem(c and exogamnus clans, the names of which, with their linked 
totems, are as follows :— 

1 C Q. ScJigmairn, Tic s$ Tt ijutriinf’ Dr, Sooiv£. We Nve 

i/ /r'riftrA A r *w p|k 740. 742 *wn ihit loimihm is [trojtiiwd amo®£ 
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Of these totems the birds art in every clan of paramount import* 
a nee. Doubts exist as to the fish totems which in any case arc 
unimportant by comparison with the other totemsJ A man ought 
not to eat his totemie bird; if he breaks the rule, his stomach will 
swell and he may die. However, even this fundamental role U 
now breaking down under foreign influence. Some people who 
have the pig for one of their totems think that if they ate wild pigN 
their stomachs would swell up. Others would eat tame black pigs? 
but not yellowish-brown pigs, because that* they sayi is the colour 
of min, Some men of the Ml In si clan keep pigs* their totem : inti 
throughout the Trobriand Inlands the pig is well treated.- the 
totemic dans are exogamous, in other words, no man may marry a 
woman of his own totem. However, the rule is now being relaxed. 

In the old days a mao was also forbidden to marry a woman of his 
father's totem ic clan. Some men also refrain from eating their 
fathers tolemic birds and fish. But contact with white traders h 
rapidly wearing away the scruples of the natives on these points. y 

The natives of the Trobriand Islands have the d^fkatory Tt* cW 
system of relationship. Thus in the S ftimtion above h* 
man applies the same term, ittma, to his father, to his father s brothers, rc)*tton- 
and to the husbands of his mother's sisters. He applies the same sfr p in ih* 
term, ifw, te his mother, to his mother’s sisters, lolhc wives of hh • 
father's brothers, and to the wives of his mother's brothers, in his 
own generation a man applies the same term, fagut rr, to his liters 
and to his female cousins, the daughters either of his rat hers 
brothers or of his; mother's sisters. He applies the same tom, /mj, 
to his elder brother, to his elder sister, to his cousin, rhe tnild 
either of his father's brother or of his mother’s sister, and also to 
his wife's sister. A woman applies the same term, Ar<*» to her hus¬ 
band’s brothers, A man applies the same term, Smada* lo his 
younger brother, to his younger sister, to his male cousin, the son. 
cither of hts father's brother or of his mother's sister, and also lo 
his wife’s sister and to her husband. A woman applies the same 
term, hmda^ to her husband's brother and to his wife. In thc 
generation below his own a man applies the same term T frtfw, to his 


1 C\ G. Sdigmann, 7ht Mtf&mtiiaui 
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own child, to his brother's chi!d+ and also io the child of his mothers 
brother. 3 This Iasi application suggests that a man has, or used i Q 
have, access |o the wife of his mother's brother since he applies 
the same term tocher child that he applies to his own r We have 
seert that a simitar implication is conveyed by ckssifitatory terms 
in Moca, Uganda and some tribes of North American Indians. 3 

A similar system of totemNm prevails in the Marshall Bennct 
Inlands to the east of the Trohriands. Of the linked totems the 
birds are the most important, next to them perhaps come the fish 
totems, and after them the plant totems* The snake totems are 
insignificant; indeed some clans arc said to have no snake totem 
Further, certain four-footed vertebrates, the dog, the pig, and the 
lai^c monitor lizards are totem animals on some, if not all* of the 
islands. On G&wa there are five clans with the fish-hawk, the 
pigeon, the frigate-bird, the loty, and a bird called /tmiAaJka far 
their chief totems. On Iwa there are four clans with the fish-hawk, 
the pigeon* the frigate bird, and the lory for their chief totems. In 
each island one particular clan h recognised as traditionally the 
strongest and most in duels rial. In dawn the dominant clan is the 
Fish-hawk chn; in Iwa U is the Pigeon dan* Men will not eat 
or injure their totemte birds and fishes. Thu objection to coming 
into contact with the totem fish is carried so far that a married man 
or woman will riot bring his or her spouse's fish into the house, hut 
will cook and eat it on the beach, A man will not injure his 
totemic plant, but if it proves troublesome in his garden he might 
ask a man of another totem to cut it down for him. Every one 
shews nearly ihc same respect Tor his father's totemic animals 
that he shews for his own. No one will kill or eat his father's bird 
and fish totems, nor will he uproot or Injure his father's tytemic 
plant. The totem ic clans are si ill strictly exogamous. No man 
marries a woman of his own tulem, and in the old days no man or 
woman would marry into his or her father's totemic clan* The 
origin of the totemic clans Ls explained in Iwa by a legend that 
each clan rame out of a different hole in the ground bringing with 
it the totemte animals, while the totem ic plants grew near the holes 
from which they emerged** In the Tn»brknd Islands the origin of 
the totem ic clans is set forth in a similar legend* 

A system of linked totems is found also in Murua or Woodlark 
Island, to rhe east of the Marshall Ben net Islands. Among the 
linked totems, arc the Torres Straits pigeon and a targe fish called 
fjrfwunt; the scarlet lory and the turtle; the fish-hawk and th= 
rock-oxi: the cockatoo and a large red fish called Ogfosam; the 
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crow and the shark; the flying fo* and a big Fcda'm? feh ra kd 
SL. tta megapod and the dugong; the blue pigeon and a 
H?.’ thc frigate-bird and the crocodile. There is ^mc difference 
of opinion as to how a man should treat his toteflfi bird, but no one 
l,| i ies it a t e to kill and cat his totem lish, On the other hand, n 
till t;aL or in any way comt into contac* with his faihers 
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hi- r.rW’s tot till ic elan. The name for a totcime dan is wo*- 
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the clans in classes or phrames in any of the island. 
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eastern New Guinea and in the neighbouring small island ot^ 

Tubetubc relations by marriage observe some of those customs of ^bjr 

l uociuDc, t ^ ... h met with so many examples otarnM*'*' 

cerfimoaLiil avoidance ot ^nicit nL n s t! ^'j K nvrota 

among lotemic and exogamous peoples. Many such “la ions n ay 

not ment on each other's norm*. Thu* a mat. may not mention T *b«™bu 

tho name of his daughter-in-law and 

Husband and wife ate also forbidden to utter e^h 

and so are brothers-in-law and &istcrs-m-taw. . "j jU 

U not limited to persons of different sexes; for 

not mention each other’s names, nor will a X 

in-law. Further, -the majority of connections by *“ 

are of opposite sexes art! other! A man would Avoids 

also avoid conmig into contact with e met of» ^rtfe> 

her alone or in the company of tfbere* ^ A> 

would avoid corning near her at all; • l . I! V ^. s ^j cr j tl . , ] aw 
when meeting on a jungle track, brotlicr-in- ^ . „ us ually 

would turn their backs to fj* a‘ man avoids his Ms**- 

the woman, would step aside into the bu. . - - t5 <rfa wife's 

mother-in-law less rigidly tlian his wife s sisters, a _g . iwuiwr. 

her alone he treats h« In the same way, and even m l»bta *£- 
not usually enter her house unless he is living ^ • . 

house he may talk to her a little, and fee may cat ^ 

cooked, blit he does not take the pot contain^ *- M •_ * ‘ ^ 

her. Father-in-law and daughter-in-law avoid **c ' ■ r> 
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as tkj mother-in-law and son-in-law, A man does not avoid his 
brothers wives." 1 This custom of rigidly avoiding a wife's sisters 
can hardly be explained otherwise than as a precaution intended iq 
prevent an improper intimacy between a man and his siste re-in-law. 

I\ 59, The Tiigeri or Kaya-Kaya . . , are reported to have & 
complicated totfeic system.— The Kaya-Kaya are a large tribe 
numbering many thousands, who inhabit the southern coast of 
utch New tiumea from Merauie westward as far at least as the 
village of Makaling. They are a tall, slender, but muscular race 
with long hooked noses and a light-brown skin. Their staple food 
ts sago* hut they also plant bananas, yams, and taro. These planta¬ 
tions are very carefully kept, and in the low swampy lands, which 
skirt the coast, channels are cut at right angles to each other for 
the purpose of running off the Hood water. The first work of laying 
out a new plantation is done b>- the men; afterwards the women 
Keep it in order. Many coco-nut palms are planted near the 
V ’* on E coast. The only domestic animals bred by 

,, L r^* 3 an< ^ dogs; dogs were quite unknown to 

2 J 25 th «l' t-ame into contact with Europeans. Game is 

pkntifu! and is much hunted. The favourite quarry is the wild 
» j.tt an a iirgc species of wallaby; but crocodiles, cassowaries, 
and many marsh birds are also killed and eaten. 2 

- , hc of ** Kaya-Kaya arc built on the ground, not 

™ on .P 0 ®-, A,J the m »le inhabitants of a village live and sleep 
“ , a ft T ^ ll0ll5es wliich generally 

„ . C h ach “d [ . he , Vl| lagc. Between them in a row are the 

womens houses (iuN, y<k a hou.se for every mother, her children, 
ema e rc atives, Thus the number of the women's houses 
T Ehl ? t0 Ihc tlumbet of the families. The unmarried 
tht> inJa/f In l . he ™ !n ’ s bouses* but must pass the day in 

t™' * hlch ,s » bachelor** dab-house outside of the village. 

Hot airf !k 3) n<lt *ntCf the women's houses, and the women may 
not enter the men’s houses. 1 

„„t, U ' tr ^. )ear , T - hcrl lhc Wtother is favourable the Kaya-Kaya 
off human f 1 ' ri ltltD iJf e tL ‘ rnlor y neighbouring tribes to catty 
his mm ■ *1. S " u ■" orc , behead a prisoner they ask him 

>2;/ “,, ?® decapitated bim they leave the trunk 
Ca J rr> : back thc doping head to the 
the head or bra ' 1 \ and fl lt,e tongue, and having mummified 

- tripped it of the flesh they hang it up j n one 0 f t he 
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nmn s houses. The man who took the head bestows the name of 
the slain man on a child who is his next of kin. Children for 
whom no head has been cut off have no name, 1 

From time Ip time great festivals art held, to which man/ ?.r.^k—a 
hundreds of people come from neighbouring villages. On these' S:p ™- 
occaaions dances are danced in 'which the daifters wear masks 
representing various animals. The occasions of such festivals are Hurt 
the successful issue of a head-hunt, the initiation of young men, rwwm 
a marriage* a good harvest, and so on. The Kaya-Kaya arc 
acquainted with the bull-roarer, which they call They give 

the same name Sosom to a mythical giant, who is supposed to 
appear every year with the south-east monsoon. When he comes, 
a festival is held in hts honour and bull-roarers are swung. 

Women may not see the bull-roarers* or they would die. Boys are 
presented to the giant and he kills them, but brings them to life 
again, * 

The Kaya-Kaya, arc divided into totemie and e*ogamous dans Tcnonkr 
with descent in the paternal linc^ in other words, up man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, and children take their totem K:lv.l 
from their father. Some of the clans include totemte subclans, 

Hoth animals and plants figure among the totems. The following 
is the list of the Kaya-Kaya clans and subclans, so far as they 
were ascertained by Mr, ft. Pbeb:— 

t. The Gipn or Goco-autpalm people: to them belong the 
Kiu hmn or Descendants of the Crocodile. 

2. The MaMst or Sago-palm people: to them belong the 
Gtft-frmm or Descendants of the Dog. 

3. The Ekktet or Cassowary people: to them belong the 
SamMkz or Kangaroo people, and the Takdf ■ bean or the Fire 
people, so called because they set fire to the grass in hunting. 

4- The Brands* or the Yam people: to them belong the 
NMtib^c&n or Descendants of the Jiagle- 

5- The Dlwtirik or the Bjamb&t people {djamSoe is a Malay 
word applied to an apple-like tree-fruit): to them belong the Sohl- 
fcnm or PoEatoe people T and the Anda-twits or Descendants of a 
certain Fish (German 

6. The Bass** or the Fig people. 

7, The Wdbarik or the Lizard people. 

The GipA or Coco-nut-palm fjeople enjoy a high reputation* but 
on the strength of it they are not entitled to order the Sago-palm 
people about. Marriage between the clans is regulated by custom : 
thus it is said that the Coeo-nut-palm m an is the husband of the 
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Sago-palm woman* Each clan is forbidden to eat certain foods. 
Thus the Coco-nut-palm |>eople may eat coco-nuts, but not the 
flying squirrel {Pif(wrus) t which lives iti these palms. The Sagu 
people may eat s*igo s but not dog-% because thpy a re descended 
from a clog, A man’s wife and children abstain from ihe same 
food from which lie abstains. 1 

Thus finding totem ism practised by a large tribe in Dutch 
New Guinea we may reasonably surmise that it is practised by 
many more tribes of the same region* though the existence of the 
institution appears to have scaped the notice of the Dutch. 

1\ 6$. The New Caledonians have apparently the classificatory 
system of relationship, —-Another writer tells us that among the 
New Caledonians ,L the unde takes the place of the father and is 
also designated by the word * papa/ and similarly the aunt is 
designated by the word * mamma, 1 the native term for ^ papa p being 
&r&i h and the native term for 'mamma' being grjaipvi *”* 

F. 77. Bales of avoidance * . . between brothers and sisters. — 
On this custom in the New Hebrides another writer (Father A 
Dcniau) observes: “At Malo brother and sister never eat together 
and never go in each other's company. If a lister is in a gathering 
and her brother afterwards appears there, she escapes or, if she 
cannot, she goes to a distance, squats on her heels, with her back 
turned and her eyes cast down to the ground, till her brother has 
disappeared. If by chance she meets him on the paih T she throws 
herself aside, with her face turned in the opposite direction and 
her eyes lowered. If it is absolutely necessary that brothers and 
sisters should communicate with each other, they may do so only 
through the medium of a third person.”* Similarly in New 
Caledonia brothers and sisters ■* are very ftmd of each other. The 
brother will everywhere protect his sister, but will never speak to 
hvr; on the contra 17 he shuns every occasion of being with her. 
He is completely separated from her by his education and he never 
addresses a word to her, I could not learn the cause of this 
custom/* 4 


P- gfb— Dr. Eivers omitted to enquirewhotlior 1 man may or may 
not marry a woman who has the same conceptions! totem as himself. 

—Since the passage in the text was printed Dr, W. H. R. Rivers 
has teamed from bi:> eotfespandeut in Melanesia than just as I had 
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roniccUlfcd. two persons who have ihe same conceptions! totem P*nM 
are free to ninny each other, Tims all the inferences which 1 had 
provisionally drawn from my conjectural anticipation of this inform a- t ,,p,j <ia4 i 
tioit are confirmed. The resemblances between.the conceptions! iota.i»n 
totemism of the links' Islaiidere and that of the Central Australians 
are hence very close indeed* In neither jjeo|>te»are the totems |^ ant]en 
hereditary; in both they am determined for each individual by thewd0-« 
fancy of his or her pregnant mother, who imagines that she has 
conceived through the entrance into her of a spirit without any Amorim, 
help from the male sex. But of the two systems the Melanesian 
is the more primitive} indeed it answers exactly to what 1 had 
.mstulaied on theoretical grounds as the absolutely primitive type 
of totemism. 1 I or whereas the Australian mother imagines that 
what has entered her womb is a human spirit with an animal or 
plant for its totem, the Melanesian mother imagines that what has 
entered her womb is a spirit animal or spirit plant, and when her 
child is bom she identifies it with the spirit animal or spirit plant 
which she had conceived further, while both peoples have a strict 
system of exogamous classes, neither ot them applies the rule of 
exogamy to their totems; among the Melanesians, as among the 
Central Australians, a man is quite free to marry a woman who has 
the same conccptional totem as himself, 'Ihe reason why Uoth 
peoples, while adhering strictly to the rule of exogamy as regards 
the classes, do not apply the rule to their totems is very- simple, as 
1 have already explained,* When totems are not inherited but 
determined fortuitously by the fancies of pregnant women, the 
application to them of the rule of exogamy could not effect what 
exogamy was designed to effect, namely, the prevention of the 
marriage of near kin. Hence in the Banks Islands as m Central 
Australia the institutions of totemism and exogamy exist in¬ 
dependently side by side without mingling with Or in any way 
affecting each other. In both places the exogamous class is a 
totally different thing from the lotemic group or clan. Here we 
have pure totemism and pure exogamy. 

P. ,83. They are divided into a large number of exogammui 
families or clans- —Another Micronesian |wopte who are divided Moiltodt 
into exogamous clans are the Mortlock Islanders, Ibeir is 11 s IiIhmIi, 
form part of the Caroline Group Kach elan traces its descent 
from a single ancestress and is hereditary in the female line. - o 
man may marry or have sexual intercourse with a woman of Ins 
own clan. A breach of this rule is regarded as incest of the most 
heinous sort to be expiated only by death. Every member 01 t tc 
criminal's clan would avenge such an outrage. Each cbn has its 
own lands which are sometimes in different islands, Ihe social 
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head of the eta " . is , the oldest W£>man - " ho ia treated with particular 
NEortiork 1 ^ political head of the dan is the oldest man of the 

1 *tftn 4 i. oldest family. When a chief dies* he is succeeded by hts brother 
or other nearest giafe relation. Men and women of the same clan 
are kept strictly apart; all the traditional laws and customs of she 
islanders, *e are told, aim at making impossible the near approach 
of the two scses to each other in the same clan. Hence a brother 
and sister never .sleep in the same house. The brother sleeps in 
the large men’s house (/*/); the sister steeps in her mother's hot 
Lbe presence of her husband a woman may not stand 
be^de her brother while he sits* and she may not touch him with * 
her hand If she sees him sitting on the shore and he refuses to 
nse at her bidding, she must pass him in a stooping attitude. It is 
only m the earliest years of childhood that brothers and sisters are 
.1 owed to play together. As the men of each clan have to seek 
their wives or other female consorts in a different clan, they ate 
a most always absent from home. And as the children never 
idong to lheir father's clan but always to their mother^ it follows 
that in a war between the clans fathers and sons may be arrayed 
against each other. On the other hand, if two warriors meet in a 
iig l anil learn that they are members of the same clnn p they wilt 

i ? J each oth F r ‘ I|S 3hort t the w hole soc ia l system of I he 
i ortlock Islanders is built op on these exogamous clans with descent 
in the maternal line.* 
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3 . x 53* ^ Woman at mirhage remains in her mothers family 
and her mother s house, where she is ™itod by bar husband — A 

soctal system under which husband and wife live all their lives long 
ap.Ert from each other in separate families and in separate houses 
M “ a “ L ; n 10 OQr habi ^ that it may be well to illustrate it a little 
mgre „ u Y“ Apparently within the East Indian Archipelago this 
remarkable arrangement prevails only in Sumatra among some 
Malay peoples who practise eaogatny and mother km 1 The follow- 
ing is the account given of the custom by the late Professor G. A- 
tViifcen p one of the best authorities on Malay institutions. Speaking 
ot the custom of tracing descent in the female line, which he calls 
by the common but inappropriate name of mamn rebate, Wilken 
observes, “There are only a few peoples among wrhom this 
msEitution is preserved intact. Amongst them are the Malays of 
Smith Sumatra* with whom exclusive descent in the female line lies 
at the foundation of their social life. The children of the daughters 
therefore belong to ihe family, but the children of the sons do not. 
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The rami I y is propagated through the woman ; she is heir. A 
necessary consequence of this 1$ that at her marriage the woman 
remains in the family, in the household* to which she belongs; that 
Is* she remains with her brothers and sisters. Ir^ fact, she does not 
even quit the hotfce in which she was horn and grew up. But the 
husband also on his side remains Tit marriage, like his wife, in his 
family and similarly does not quit the family dwelling. Thus 
marriage does not bring with it cohabitation; in truth even then 
man and wife live apart. Their w r eddcd life manifests itself only 
in the form of visits which the husband pays to his wife. That is* 
he goes to tits wife by day, helps her in her work at the rice-fields* 
and shares with her the noontide meal. At least that is the 
procedure in the honeymoon. Afterward? the visits by day grow 
rarer, and the husband comes now and then at evening to her house 
and stays there, if he is a faithful spouse, fill the next morning. 

Thus what we have to bear in mind is that husband and wife do 
not live together nor form a common household, but that each of 
them stays in his or her family and household with hh or her 
brothers and sisters and forms with them a single household. So 
the household consists not of husband* wife* and children, but of 
brothers, skiers, and sislcrs* children. At the head of the house- The 
hold stands the eldest brother and wields authority also over his ^™f rp 
sisters' children in as much as they belong to the household. The ^mba 
maternal uncle, the tnamak, is in respect of his rights and duties the ihr had 
proper father also of his sisters 1 child ten, the ftatruimiktm, 

*' The father, in as much as he does not belong to the household* 
has nothing to say to his children. In his turn he also, at least if 
he is an eldest brother* stands at the head of the household 
composed of his brothers and sisters and his sisters 1 children. On 
the death of the eldest brother the nest brother becomes head of 
the household, and so on till all the brothers are dead* Then the 
household is broken up. Jvach sister with her children then forms 
a new household* and when she dies she children again form a 
household with the eldest son at their head. Thus the house¬ 
hold does not always consist of brothers, sisters, and sisters* 
children; sometimes it consists of a mother with her children. 

Yet the first is the normal household, the second only a transitional 
one. Properly speaking a woman, if she is married and has 
children, belongs to two households, namely* to the household of 
her brothers and sisters And to the nascent household of her 
children. The latter remain? in a state of abeyance so long o* 
the farmer exists; it only comes into independent being when 
the other, ihrough the death of all the brothers* has ceased to 
exist. 

11 With this institution the right of inheritance is bound up. In 
the first place it is to he remarked that in marriage there is no such 
VOL. tV V 
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thj^g as community of goods between husband and wife. From 
ilic nature of the case such a community is impossible, si ne'e 
husband and wife never form a single household but a [ways 
belong to two diferent households. The goods of die husband 
pass at his death to his heirs and those of the wife to her heirs* 
But the heirs me* first, those *ho belong to the household of die 
testator. If the husband dies* his children do not inherit because 
they do not belong to his household; but in the first place hes 
brothers and sisters inherit, and failing them his sisters 1 children, 
bop and girls alike. However* at the death of the wife it is her 
children, her sons and daughters, who inherit* and if there arc 
none, then her brothers and sisters. Properly speaking it is only 
the women, whether daughters or sisters, who inherit; for the 
inheritance* the Aartu flusaAti* which is nol divided, senes primarily 
lor the maintenance of the female members of the household, and 
the male members only get anything that remains over. Thus ii 
j s * r ' l h R re ' a t justice that the Sanscrit word /umAa has been applied 
in this connection and has only gradually acquired the meaning of 
inheritance. What we musi therefore keep in view* is, that as a 
logical consequence of the whole matriarchal constitution of the 
household the children do not inherit from their father. Indeed 
his household, his brothers and sisters, take good care that nothing 
of the estate which he has left goes to his children. As soon as 
the father is dead, his relations* the heirs* hasten to his wife's house 
to demand the goods which may have been bequeathed by the 
deceased- Only by gifts in his lifetime can a father do anything 
for his children. However, a custom has gradually grown up in 
many places* that a father may dispose of the half of his property 
in gifts for the good of his children. But in order to be legally 
valid such a gift {HAnA) must be made in presence of brothers, 
listen*, and witnesses. If this formality is omitted, it Is quite 
certain that *it the death the gift will be reclaimed to the last 
farthing/' 

! a . 213. One such report reaches us from the Feggi or Pa^b 

Some account of the l J Oggi Islanders is given by a Mr 
John Crap, who visited them from Sumatra in tyga. Though he 
testifies to the loose sexual relations w-hich prevail among the 
unmarried, his evidence by no means confirms the statement that 
marriage is unknown in the island* He says: «In marriages* the 
matter is settled between the parents of the young persons, and 
when agreed upon* the young man goes to the house of the bride, 
and takes her home ; on this occasion a hog is generally killed* and 
a least made. Polygamy is not allowed. In cases of adultery, 
where the wife is the offender* the injured husband has a right to 
Mazt Me effects of the paramour, .ind sometimes punishes his wife 
by cutting off her hair. When the husband offends, the wife has 
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a right to quit him, and to return to her parents 1 house ; but in this 
state of separation she is not allowed 10 ma try arm ther ; ho wet er, i n 
both these the matter is generally made up, and the parlies 

reconciled j atul we were informed that instance* qf their occurrence 
were very unfft^iieni, Simple fornication between unmarried 
persons is neither a crime nor a disgrace : and a young woman is 
rather lilted the be tier, and more desired in marriage, for having 
borne a child; sometimes they have two or three, when, upon a 
marriage taking ptacc, the children are left with the parents of their 

Hie accounts of other observers who have visited these islands 
sell still more strongly against the statement that marriage is 
unknown among the natives. Thus H, von Rosenberg, a 1 Jutcli 
official and traveller, who visited the islands in r 85a, says indeed 
that “the intercourse between young men and girls is very Free; 
if n girl is gov with child, it in no way detracts from her good 
fame." Hut he immediately adds that "marriage takes the form 
or monogamy; the man obtains a wife for himself from her 
parents by purchase or better by bartering articles worth from hfty 
to a hundred gulden. Under no circumstances is divorce per¬ 
mitted, Adultery is punished with the death of both the culprits. 
If the husband dies, the widow may only marry a widower, and 
reciprocally a widower may marry none hut a widow. the 
Mentawis are much addicted to jealousy and will not tolerate 
prostitution. 11 * Another Dutch official, Mr, H. A r who visited 

the islands in i860, has described the solemn marriage ceremony 
by which among these people, who are reported to be unaCquamK 
with marriage, “bride and bridegroom proclaim that they are one 
till death and that till then they will be true to each other in life 
and in death."* 

With these testimonies before us we may safely dismiss as a 
fable the statement that marriage is unknown in the roggi Is an . 
It is strange that so learned and generally so well-informed a wnier 
is the late Professor G. A. Wilken should have given currency to 
such a statement. 

P. ai6. Ift Borneo ... the Olo Qt (those of Keetai) , . . 
contract no mania** —The writer whom elsewhere Prof. G. A. 
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Wilkcit cites as hh authority for ibis statement 1 merely says- 
“The Orang Qt or 0 Io Ot carry on barter after the well known 
fashion of the Korn boo or Loobao in .Sumatra and other simitar 
primitive tribes in'Ceiebes and e Esc where. They jicver shew them¬ 
selves to Europeans; all that we know of them is homy. The 
Koetcineese irelafe that their 01 do not contract marriage* hav? no 
dwellings, and are hunted by them like the beasts of the wood' 13 
It seems obvious that no weight whatever can be attached lo such 
loose hearsay evidence. 


I 1 . 2 i ej- The Bhilfl , . . are divided into many exog&siQoa anrij 
^ >tciILic clam —-A fuller list of the totemic clans of the Bhils his 
ihc }ihi!i lately been published in the Eihmpgraphital Survey of India* from 
which I extract the following particulars. The tribe inhabits 
Western M.ilwa and the Vindhyan &itpura region m the province 
known as Central India. The members of the tribe arc dark- 
skinned, of low stature* and often thickset. In 1901 the total 
numbers of the tribe were about jo^qoo. They are a wandering 
people* subsisting largely on jungle fruits and roots ami some 
common grains, 1 heir usual abode is a mere shed of bamboos 
and matting thatched with leaves and grass. A Few of them have 
been induced to settle down in somewhat better huU and to till the 
ground/ J hey arc divided into no less than a hundred and twenty- 
two exogAmous clans or septs. No mao may marry a woman of 
his own clan or aept r iA This prohibition is extended for three 
generations to any sept into which a man has already married. A 
man can also not marry into the sept from which his mother came for 
three generations, as the members of this sept arc held to be brothel 
and sister* of such man. The same rule Ls extended to the septs 
of grandmothers, maternal and patemaL ,T * A man may marry lw r o 
£T s ^ters/ The septs are totemic and "the usual reverence appears 

loicrti 10 pf lcl to an y °*¥ ;ct wh * c ^ is regarded as a sept totem* it being 

never destroyed or injured. Nor is its effigy ever tattooed on 

1 tc bod). 0 Among these totemic septs or clans may be noted 

the following:— 7 

1. The Kanbi clan 1$ said 10 be nicknamed after the ot 

{Sttp&xyne because one of their ancestors 

combed into it during the marriage ceremony. Members of the 
clan worship the Aafnm tree and wilt never cut it: down. 


1 G. Ar Wilke*?, On??- dt 
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2. The Katija din Like* its name from the dagger, At the 
beginning of the Mna ceremony a dagger Ls worshipped and is held 
by the bridegroom throughout the ceremony. 

3. The Kkhpri dan takes its name from? the M'sAm tree 

(fittfat which they wontfrip at marriages. They never 

place its leaver on thesr heads, 

4. The Kodia dan is called after the cowrie shell, and no 
woman of the dan wears cowries. 

5. The Bhuria or Brown clan is said to have taken its name 
from an ancestor who went about covered with ashes. They 
womb ip a brown gourd and ashy coloured snakes, and they will 
neither eat such gourds nor kill such snakes. 

6. The Bilwal clan h named after the M Uee {Atgf* marmdm\ 
They worship the bri tree and dntw omens from its leave* at 
marriages, 

7. The Ganawa clan is named after the gamar tree (Gmtih- 
lfxrmum gfljfjtftum). They worship it at marriages and never cut U- 

&. The Gam] clan takes it* name from the lizard called gartml 
An effigy of the lizard made of flour is worshipped at marriages, 
and the real animal is never injured, 

The Fargi elan worships the land crab {ktkdi) at marriages 
and draw omen* from it They say that one of their anct.-siors 
was miraculously saved by a land crab. 

to. The Parmar clan worships the goad and they 

draw a figure of it in turmeric on a wall at marriage* 

it r The Chudadia dan is called after lac bangles (cfodi). 
Lac bangles arc worshipped at marriages, and no woman of the 
clan ever wears them. 

1 a. The Changed dan is named after a bull s horn. They 
worship a bull s horn at weddings and never cut the horns of cattle* 

13 The Maoda dan worships the earthenware dish called a 
fiwtfi \ if One of these vessels is broken they carefully collect the 
pieces and bury them. 

14 . The Paiasia dan takes its name from the fatesm {Burta 
frvruhm) tree, which they worship at marriage* and never cut. 

15. The Bhagara dan is called after “pieces of bread 1 
(&Aa§ra)* Such broken pieces of bread are distributed to all at the 
cud of a wedding- 

16. The Makwana dan is named after the spider At 

marriages an effigy is made of a spider out of Hour and worshipped* 

17. The Mori clan derive* its name from the peacock (-war). 
Members of Ehi* Peacock dan never molest the bird, and at a 
wedding they worship the effigy of a peacock* 

i£. Hlic Munia dan is called after the munj or motni tree {Odina 
iVodicr), which they worship at marriage and refuse to injure, 

19. The Mena dan is named after mtna b?dm t a form of k&dtm 
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{Fasnptiium ifrihnifimm ) h which, eaten in excess, 1 $ said to cause a 
lorm of intoxication. Members of the clan nowadays never cat 
but they worship bails of it at marriage, 

20, The Suwdhr clan is oiled after the wild boar. Memben 
of this Boar clan never kill or eat pigs; and at weddings they make 
an effigy of a pig out of flour and worship it 

a?. The Wafchla clan takes its name from the species of bat 
called a flying fox {Pttrefns mtdius). Members of this Bat elan 
never hurt these hats, 

22- The Jhala clan never sows walri grain ; and they say that 
no member of the dan can cal the grain without suffering for it 
They tell of a man who broke the taboo and whose body swelled in 
consequence, till he appeased his goddess with offering of waki 
grain. It seems that walrt is not a particular kind of cereal bat 
^ny kind ol grain produced in ground which has been cleared by 
burning down trees, 

hrom the preceding account we gather that the Uhils pay 
respect to their totems above all at marriage. Why that should be 
so is not clear. Can it be that we have here a trace of conceptions? 
totenmm, of a belief that the totem w ill enter into and impregnate 
the bnde ? * 

iffiEWEitK . J 1 " 2 in the Madras Presidency.—Same further 

Pdro**L ev ^ence on this subject may be cited from Mr. Edgar Thurston's 
va ua . te work on the ethnology of Southern India, The Porojas 
or Parjas are thrifty industrious cultivators, akin to the Khonds, 
among the hills of Ganjam and Vizagapntam, 1 They fall into 
several sections* among which are the ftarang Jbodias, the Pcngii-% 
i^hondis, Bendas, and Dur*. »Among the Eatang Jhodia* the 
p a (vulture), AvgJi (tiger), and HJjf(cobm) are regarded as totems. 

' mrtn g jhe Petigu, Khondi, and Dur divisions, the two last are 
apparently regarded as such, and, in addition to them, the Banda 
orojas have mundi (cow). In the Baiang Jhodla, Pcngu, and 
on i nivisions, it is customary for a man to marry his paternal 
aunt s daughter, but he cannot claim her as a matter of right, 
m- t € principle of free love is recognised among them. The 
a ai J lC * system, according to which bachelors 

U 1151,1 me f f^P }n separate quarter in a village, is in 

clde^ broth^ ■ ie younger brother usually marries his 

t*vt 3 » are 11 clasa of Oriya-s peaking hill cultivators in 

j^wre. | hey are supposed to he descended from fianjit, the 
gri-a wamor of Orissa, As examples of their clans or septs, which 
are presumably exogamous, Mr, Thurston cites Korn (sun), Mug 

* Km Thurston 9p. .V>. vL am. 
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(tiger), (cobra), KtinbtJi {bear), and Maisya (fish). Among 
the Rati as it is customary for a man to many the daughter of 
his father’s brother; and a younger brother usually mantes his 

elder brother's widow. 1 ■ _ 

The Saliyans'are a Tamil-speaking class of weavers in Taryore. 
Contrary to the custom of Tanifil castes they*are divided into * 
cxogamoiu dans Or septs, which are apparently not totemic, though 
sotno of them arc named after the black monkey {mtiadki), the 
donkey {hizhud/Mil, the frog {thavaha\ and EufhnrM* Tirucotii 

^ The Togfttas are Telugu weavers in the Cuddapah district, Tb= 
like many other Tdugu castes, they are divided into exogameus ’ 
clans or septs, which take their names from, amongst Other things 
goat (MtAah), horse farmm), indigo (iti/i), cummin seed {jllahira), 
and Chrysanthemum inditm/t {samanthi ), 3 

The Toreyas are a Canare.se class who live chiefly in the Tamil 
districts of Coimbatore and Salem, Most of them arc now culti¬ 
vators, especially of the betel vine { Pijxt' hftlt), There are many 
exogam mis clans or septs among them, some of which observe 
totemic taboos. Thus members or the Silver {hi Hi) clan may not 
wear toc-rings of silver; members of a clan, which takes its name 
{mm) from the tree Pterecarfus msratfium, may not mark their 
foreheads with the juice from the trunk of that tree j and member* 
of a clan, which takes its name {httkst) from a flute played by 
shepherd boys and snake charmers, must throw away the remains 
of their food if they hear the sound of the flute while they are at 
a meal Members of the Snake (mga) clan worship ant-hills at 
marriage, because ant-hills arc the home of snakes. 1 

The Tsakalas or Sakalas are the Washermen of the Telugu tt* 
country, and they also act as torch-bearers and palanquin-bearers. 1 
Ijkc other Telugu castes they arc divided into esugamous clans or 
septs {tntifxru). Members of the (Jummudt clan do not cultivate 
or eat the fruit of the gitwmadi plant (Cucurbit a maxima) 1 , mem¬ 
bers of the Muffii pufn clan (gofra) avoid the fruit uf Pandanua 
fastim/ani \ and me miners of the ThumbaUa clan (pi/m) maj not 
eat sword beans {Canavalia tniiformU)* A common clan is the 
Ant {chimala) dan/ 

P. J40. Yenuga, elephant.—Members of this Klephant {ytmtga) 
clan will not touch ivory. 1 * 

P. i j2. A tribe of Assam . . . are the Garos.—A recent mono¬ 
graph on the Caros by Major A. Playfair confirms the view, which 
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I have expressed in the text, that the Giro tribal subdivision* 
called “motherhoods " Are totem ic. According id Major Playfair, 
the Garos are divided into three exogamous septs or dans 
which bear the names of Mo min, Marak, and Sftcigma. The first 
of these clan3 ia entirely confined to the branch o? the Caros called 
the Akawes, wher inhabit the wnole of the northern hi Us and the 
plains a 1 their fool; but the other two clans are distributed among 
. 1 the geographical divisions of the tribe, no matter how much they 
may differ from one another in language and custom. The origin 
/* 0 ^ scure t present they seem to be in process of 
subdividing into several new- dans, which, however* have not vei 
attained independent rank. Further, the Caros are subdivided into 
a very-large number of “motherhoods/ 1 of which the genera] name, 
according to Major Playfair, is waiitotig r Descent of the w mother- 
hoods is naturally in the maternal line; a child belongs 
to its mothers not to that of its father, whose family 

indeed is barely recognised. The origin of many of these " mother- 
huods appear to be totemic; for the members of some of them 
Lmce [heir descent from the totemie animal, though shey do not 
appKir to treat the creature with respect or reverence. Thus 
™ Rangsau “ motherhood hr of the Marak dan has for its totem the 
»Lar 1 he members of the clan say that they are descended from 
r a Marat woman and they are called “children 

?_ bean Again, the Naringre-dokru “motherhood fr of the 
. omin clan has for its totem the dove. The members of the dan 
say t at they are descended from a naughty girl, who stuck feathers 
.1 o^er her l*ody with wax and thereupon w r as turned into a dove. 
Again, the OMfcgK “motherhood ,F or the Marak clan have the hen 
1 ^ LF l ° Ecmp because their ancestress had a wonderful ornament 
w £ i could cluck for all the world like a hen. Again, the KoknaK 
or Racket “motherhood “ of the Sangrna dan is so called because 
t . 1L anCtStres 3 or* as the Garos call her, the grandmother of the 
c an was, earned off in a basket (k&A) for the sake of her wealth: 
or s e was a very rich old woman. Home “motherhoods'* take 
their names from a stream or hill near which they settled, ttliole 
.nail we are told, probably broke away from their associates 

;\ nd fdrmed l new communities, assuming new names to distinguish 
them from the parent stock. 1 

^ ^ Se ^ ri „ among the Gam* property descends through 
JZh\ °i n \ h '\ sub W ct WajOT Playfair writes: “The system 
which divides the Gam tribe into certain clans and 'motherhood*/ 

in!-^ LTTI i° trace hack their descent to a common 

. n cst^and which has laid down that descent in the clan shall be 
trough the mother and not through the father, also provides that 

** ^ p?^ T * 4Gmt l**) pp r 64-66; a* t 0 Aknw^ 
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inheritance shall follow the same course, and shall be restricted to 
the female line. No man may possess property, unless he has 
acquired it by his own exertions. No man can inherit property 

under any circumstance whatever. . . » , , ,, , 

“The law of’inheritance may be briefly stated to lie, that 
property once in a motherhood canliot pass out of.it. A womans 
children are all of her matkeux [‘motherhood J. and therefore it 
might at first appear that her son would satisfy the rule; but he 
tnusi marry a woman of another dan, and his children would be ol 
their mother's sept, so that, if he inherited his mothers property, 
it would pass out of her mat hong [' mot her hood ] in the second 
generation. The daughter must therefore inherit, and her daughter 
after her, or, falling issue, another woman of the clan ap|>omted by 

some of its members. . * * . , 

«In spite of the above rule, during the lifetime at a woman i 
husband, he has full use of her property. He cannot will it away, 
but otherwise his authority with regard to it is unquestioned, tot 
instance, a nak/m [headman] is always looted upon as the ov,ner 
of the lands of his village, and though he must have derived his 
rights through his wife, she is never considered, unless it is found 
convenient that her name should he mentioned in litigation, from 
this, it will be seen that matriarchy in the strict sense or ihu word 
does not exist among the Gatos, A woman is merely rise vehicle 
by which property descends from one generation to another, 

p , SJ , AH the indications of totemism ... in Assam. -To 

the tribes of Assam which exhibit traces of totemism arc to be 
added the Kachans, a short, thickset race speaking a language of 
the Tibeto-Burmao family, who inhabit the districts of Cathar 
flatus and North Ochar.- They are industnous and skilfu 
cultivators of the soil and raise abundant crops of rice. 1 rom 
the investigations of the Rev. S. Endlc, who lived amongst them Tor 
many years and knew them intimately, it appeal that the Kacnans 
were formerly divided into very numerous totemic clans which, con- 
trary to the usual rule of totemism, were endoganious instead of 
csogamous. Some of the clans still exist, hut the restm-Uuns one*, 
placed on their intermarriage arc no longer in force. Amongs t 
K.irb.iri dans recorded by Mr. Endle are the felloeing--— 

i. Xwis-Mwi, or the I leaver) (rmwys) folk. I his dan is 
deemed the highest of ML None of its EitemlK:fS evet Vior t- 
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cultivators, They devoted themselves to the service of religion 
and were supported by the offering? of the faithful. 

*' Basumaii-am or the Earth (tasmaif) folic. The rue rubers 


ECiLnJi fnik, -,r; --;-- r* ““* 11 yyanmait) iouc. me mem ben 

ot hie cfanenjojiA privilege peculiar to them selves in being allowed 
o bury their dead without buying the ground for a grave or for the 
erection of a funeral mm. 


tbt 

Tiger folk. 

for a tiger, 


erection of a funeral pyre. 

or the Tiger (««*) folk. The members of this 
clan claim kindred with the tiger, and when a village inhabited by 
them hears of the death of a tiger in the neighbourhood, all the 
people must mourn. The period of mourning is indeed short 
seldom exceeding twenty-four hours, but it is strictly observed, for 
no solid food whatever may be partaken of during its continuance. 
At Uie end or the mourning the floor and walls of every house 
nms carefully smeared with .1 compound of mud and cow-dung; 

articles of clothing and all household utensils made of brass 
must oc thoroughly cleansed in running water; and all earthenware 
ves.se 4, tscept such as are new and have never been used for 
cooking, must be broken and thrown away. Then oue of the 
j- ^ ! , ie community, acting as ritnri (minister) solemnly 
disir.butes the water of peace' 1 {satui jal) to be drunk by all 
in turn; and the buildings themselves, as well as all articles of 
clothing and so forth, are freely sprinkled with the same holy 
< ■ 1 . L ^o einnity ends with the sacrifice of a fowl or i*i^ 
Whrch 1$ pMftken of by Ml in common. 

t L_ ^ & tar the Kanghkb folk. Kanghhlo is apparently 

U ^ r ? jungle graAs of which the Kachans are very foncL 
\. .. ree ^ 5 at ceremonies and at mem^jiakings, 

° r t the Scsarr,tim folk. This dan is said 

i t - . ^ Lfl lc OJ1 ^ olie w ^ich in the olden days was allowed to 

1 ™* the Pfant. The members of the clan still hold 

the plant in special honour. 

the tehTn^r, ° r i he , Ltech f-S ” wrf «0 foft- This dan holds 
kilt it S * It ^ af ^ + ail< * not wndcr ordinary circumstances 

DOfifiMiJon Ut r* at °? ai " V*W om ceremonial^ for example, at 
to chew i 1 * ,s" r ? 3F1 c ^ e family, 11s members are required 

af L , . 1 n|n br a certain limited period, though 

apparently only once in a Hfetime. 

social °I * he ^ f0lk ' Thi * chtt heid J ute itl 

i-111 were E i f u preat rd ^° ui “ionics members of the 
:ian were bound to chew a certain quantity of lute. 

i >n f or Bamboo-water*vessel (dint'a) folk The 

HnTi£!£rz f “ i—s—r'-iiSSiii 

uy malting these bamboo water-vessel's. 

Afna.paim f ®*r|^dwotwv IT tl,p Aneca-palm (gw) folk. The elan was 

* ” r *■ —*■ » f •*"* p* r v*p* 
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SettaDEiin 

folk 


The 

Lrwh folk. 
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Jut* folk. 
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IQ. ffdnmrd fVl or the Bamboo-grove (huifdmn) folk. Near 
many Kachan village* there is a sacred bamboo grove, where the 
irt worshipped a.t Cdftwn seasons. 

e M. jmkSS^d or Ihe Keen (rftrtU) fcij-. ,£ r £Uih. 

the clan was probJbly the fern, which is still sometime* u«d in the 

prcparalion of spirit* * 

j j. .l/cr^wtT^J-™" or the JtfM-nsh folk. ( , 

13 . Kterkhatha-roi or the Squirrel {ktrktiua) folk. "Ihey. 3^, 

said to he 4 low caste. One of their functions is to cut the horns ^ 

° f “Slliiar clans with corresponding names arc found among the 
Vleches a people closely akin to ihc Kachans. But unliU tlie 
eE it the Kacharis the clan* of the M«h« 

The most important of them arc the Tiger clan, the Bamtjoo clan, 
thj- clan the Betel-Tint clam the Heaven clan. 

*"• 2 ?» 22 Diniasa ,U, N«.h Off, gR-g 

Hojais of the Nowgong district that ihe subdivision m«> - l. tinww 

seems to attain its highest development. In tins “J 

Kachari or Bara race some eighty elans are recognised, _ . 

forty are known as men’s clans an of > ^ «■ . 

clan* IzSIti}.* All the members of these clans cat and drink Freely 

tH b« aid are, or were, all strictly e^gamous The only 

exempt from this strict rule of exogamy was the so-calkd rtja x cbm. 

dan known as the Black Earth Folk (AM-"* «£*• "jJ« 

of which were obliged to many within their own clan. '' e ™ 1 "' 

seen that similarly in Africa royal clans are not infrequently endo- 

gamous.* The rule of marriage in the other dans seems to h 

that no man may marry into his mother’s clan, and t a, ‘ 

may marry' into her father’s clan- It ,s explained as folow* by 

Mr Soppilt, who calls the dans Sects t “To give an twqfe one 

male sect is called Hastings*, and one female sed Sagaodi. A 

Hasungsa marrying a Sagaodi, the male issue arc asunfisai .uu 

the female Sagaodi*. The sons, Hasungsas, cannot marry , 

woman of the mother's caste or sect* In the _**! 

daughter can many no man of her father’s sect. Hius, though nt 

blood tie exists, in many eases a marriage be, *? n 

is impossible, simply from the bar of sect. the hand, 

coU-sio-inarriagc is alloweiL An example wl .^ . o. oflfrf ij 

Two brothers, Hasungsas, many women of the Itoidimd S*B« 

sect, and havu as issue a daughter and a boy. The > ’ 

Hasungsa and the girl Sagaodi. These first cannot marry. 

> A, td the M«h«, «e Crar-x <•/ thn* ^ fcrly cUn. 

Imdia. iSqi, .tiBim, hy E. A. tlnil, two womenI r“'- ‘ . , ^ 

*Ol. i. (Shillong, .S 9 aM». aas. >%<■ 

» Flurtt Ihe kev, s. Enrflei iruuui* u (Sbhong, ig^J) P- « 

Kr -^ * S« above, ™l- ti, pp- N-* 

* AecerfiJir.-g 'it another womiiit £ S| s< ^ w 
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both father:* having been Hasungsa. But allowing the first cousinj 
maTTy Butgali wife and Rajiung husband, respectively, their children 
arts Hasungsa (the boy) and S.igaodi, and may contract marriage 
tics, the male having no Sigaodi sect in his family. The term 
Semfong is used to denote the members of one of the sects, 111 
, th ' s account »c gather [fiat first cousins, the children of two 
brothers, are forbidden to marry each other j but that second 
cousins, the children of a male first cousin and of a female list 
cousin, may marry each other. 

As a rule the Kacharis are a strictly monogamous chaste 
beiore nuimagc and faithful to their spouses after it. A widower 
may marry hts deceased wife’s younger sister, Imt not her elder 
sister. bi mi fatly a widow may marry her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, but not his elder brother, 11 “The matriarchsie 
is unknown, and the father is an extremely good-natured and easy¬ 
going heat! of a contented and simple family, The tribes arc 
mosi J f-iidoganiotis, if the expression can be y^ed of people why 
many- very much as European peasants do. There is no child- 
manage, and prenuptial chastity is the rule rather than the 
exception. 1 here arc signs to show that marriage by capture was 
once the rule; but nowadays marriages are the result of an elope- 
merit followed by the payment of a fine to the girl’s relatives, nr 
a definite arrangement between the parents of the young people, 
which results in a present offered to the bride’s parents, or else a 
houst Up s *^ rVICC ° n kridegrootn's part in his fnther-in-Iaw F s 

hwwT'fa?' 1 nag.'iif/t- lit*®*common houses in which the unmarried men 

? <k;ns *“ tbc "JP® 1 Sometimes in the Naga and other hill tribes of 
■? ne 'S^ Urb «d ‘here are communal houses for 
d ,- e ' HS 15 ^ “ S f ° r bachcIors - A Xaga village or town 
m *!* COf,tain as many as eight or ten communal houses 
f ^ ’. a5 C3 ^ e< ^ b >' some tribes, far the bachelor*. and 

four or five such houses for [he girls. The houses of the girls are 

J>f- j. IJiscinffi Emjtfepmiia sf 
hfUgitin iw \7 ji. T (EdiiabtiTjjht 

1909}^ ?54. The 1 i^rni "Bfxlq ” ti 
a rwime applied to all people;* 

tpe-u.ld.ng thp Tibetaj^Bumnm of 
*««<**«. So Mr, Andcraon^s re 
ni^rkh, which I have quelled in ihe 
(w. apply m other trite beside* i he 
knduLNn, r E * tbc h*i of clan* Mf* 
AmEcrscm adds the or Cactus 

(^rVj) dan. The cactui (the Eu* 
fikjr&W) IS *4CTtvl_ It ^TtJWi in ihe- 
mmr^l of etrnp Kushm tally, 

C tMjui a/ /nrfd, Assam, by 
*» A. Gait,, 1 214 . 


both 

aOflOftg 

the hill 
trite of 
Assam. 


i, . r **/,*** ^ sSysn A:taM t by 

- A. (>^1, vol, L (Shilbttic, 1892) 
p. JzO, rion tht* acccmm wc infer 
thai n men'i c]*a or wet include* only 
men* aakl UmL * wuiaen'# m Acd 
includes only worn *L Hal Mr, Eiufks 
Bccotinj, ci ven whmt (p. 299}, mm* 
10 Eh =W clan iihciild^ teh 

^ thw must Ixr true u f t bc 
royal clarifc lfrhidi ct cndoguDHi, The 
-Wlijcct deaerveft fuzlte invention. 

* Ft ™ Ihe Jte. S r Entile * muu- 

iCnjxL 
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looked sifter by an old woman ; they arc strictly tabooed to married 
women Where the institution of these communal houses exists 
for the unmarried youth, the most complete license is reported to 
prevail between the sexes up to the lime of ijjarriage, and tins 
license is not merely connived at, it.is recognised by public opinion, 

>fo value is placed on youthful chastity : sexual morality in our sense 
uf the word only begins with marriage, but after marriage infidelity 
is said to Ik very rare* Nevertheless children arc very seldom horn 
until after marriage; should several girls be found with child, their 
nuptials are arranged for and all parties are generally content. I he 
communal houses or barracks of the liachdors always stand at the 
entrance to the village- and serve as guard-houses; guards are re 
here by dav and night and keep tally of all the men who leave the 
village or return to it. In the unsettled condition of the country 
such precautions arc, or used to ho, necessary to prevent sudden 
attacks by neighbouring enemies* 1 

P* 147 . Hints of to tourism and exogamy . . . in Asia"771° mpirt. 

the exagamous peoples of Asia mentioned, in the text sho 1 of 
added the Circassians, Ossetes, Ostyaks, and apparently the 
Kalmucks, as J. F. McLennan and Or. Westermarck have already 

pointed out* ^ ^ to thc arcft ^ ai ,s we read t “The Circassian 

word for the societies or fraternities is tle&ih , which signi.iL-s , (_‘i«asiin na - 
* seeds,' The tradition with regard to them is, that the members 
of each all sprang from the same stock or ancestry; and thus they 
may be considered as so many septs or dans, with this peculiarity 
—that, like seeds, all are considered equal, These cousms-german, 
or members of the same fraternity, are not only themselves inter¬ 
dicted from intermarrying, but their serfs too must wed with e 
serfs of another fraternity; and where, as is generally the case, 
many fraternities cuter into one general bond, this lawv in regara 
to marriage, must be observed by all. All who are thus jurt 
together have the privilege of visiting the family-houses of each 
other on the footing of brothers, which seems to me only to make 
matters worse, unless they can all bring their minds to look upon 
the females of their fraternity as their very asters, otherwise is 
privilege of mtrte must be the search of many a bopclts* or 
criminal passion. We have here under our eyes a proot i vat sue i 
consequences must proceed from the prohibition, l he comndenba 
dependant or steward of our host hen? is a tokav who f ed to is 


1 S. E. fcal» “ On t ht H? 

possibly a Hctkr »f I're-marmRC Com- 
mafthiV' Jaitmaf a/ tkt 
Jk/poit ssii. ( 1 S 93 ) pp. =44+ 

v/. s 353155, ajS if- Compare 
IL Sehimi, A/ftrjkJaiifn MSmutr- 


Aiiwfr Ilk flin. 1902b pp* W 
a j, F. McLcSBiS* Stoma *** 
«*/ Hiitvrj fLondofl, 1S86L pp. 
5i iff- ; E, W«tenwiLk k Hiitcfj vj 
Hum** Afarrrajp (London, itfgj)* pp- 
303 if. 
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protection from Notwhatsb ; because, loving fallen in lore with 
and married □ woman of his own fraternity, he had become liable 
to punishment for this infraction of Circassian law. Yet his 
isiceit fraternity contained perhaps several thousand members Formerly 
formerly such a marriage was looked upon as incest, and punished by 
wiUi^Eia drowning; now a fine of two hundred oxen* and restitution of the 
wife to her parents, are only exacted. The breaches of [his law 
therefore are not now uncommon.™ 1 

The Ossetes of the Caucasus are divided into families or clans, 
each of which traces its descent from a male ancestor and bears a 
common name. These dans appear to be esngamous, for we are 
told that 41 the father may marry his daughter-in-law, the brother 
may marry his dstcr-in-Law* the son may many his mother’s sister: 
in that there is nothing illegitimate or contrary to custom. But to 
marry a wife of the same clan and name, were she even in the 
remotest degree related, is reckoned by the Ossetes to be incest™ 2 
The writer who records these customs uf the Ossetes adds; “It 
C^t-pka^ is highly remarkable that precisely the same customs and ideas as 
to relationship prevail among the Ostyak people. They also never 
marry a woman of their father’s kin, never a woman of the same 
family name; but they may marry even a step-mother* a step* 
daughter, or a step-sister; indeed drey have a specially partiality 
for the last of these marriages,”* 

Ksogamy The practice of the Kalmucks is described by J. F. McLennan 
Kafmucl^ as follows: “It appears that they have two systems of marriage 
law; one for the common people, and one for the nobles, or 
princely class. The common people, we are told by Bergmann, 
enter into no unions in which the parties are not distant from one 
another by three or four degrees: but how the degrees are counted 
we are not informed We are told that they have great abhorrence 
for the marriages of near relatives, and have a proverb—'The 
great folk and dogs know no relationship, 1 —which Bergmann says is 
due lo members of the princely class sometimes marrying sisters in¬ 
law. We find* however, that these sistersdn-law are uniformly 
women of an entirely different stock from their husbands—different, 
or what is taken for different. For no man of the princely class . * . 
in any of the tribes can many a woman of his own tribe or natiun- 
Not only must his wife be a noble, but she must be a noble of a 
different stock. For princely marriages, says Bergmann, 1 the bride 
is chosen from another peopled stock—among the Derbets, from 
the Torgot stock; and among the Targets from the Dcrbet 
stock] and so on/ Here, then, we have the principle of 

1 j. S. 1^13, Aftumf if a Rmitmr iLriptic* 1 \l 26 if. 
f” Cmuiua (Lroton, i&jo), i. 347 J V»n 3bxthau&en, &p r di> ii. J? 
W not#* riling u hb suithcirity Muller, 

1 V an Jlaxihiu^ji, m />/■ i *08. 
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exogamy in full force in regard to (he iiiarriagts of the governing 
classes* 11 * 

Vp. x 6 yjg* Mutual avoidance between persons related by marrimre 
la observed by the Bonn, -As m example of the care with which a " 
Hercro avoids bis future mother-in-law wc are told that once when iImw by 
a missionary was preaching at a kiM the future mother In-law of 
one of bis bearers hove in sight. At this apparition the young man ' 

Hung himself to the ground, and his friends hastily covered hm up 
wHth ski ns, under which he had to lie sweating till his formidable 
relative withdrew, 2 A few other examples of similar custom* of 
avoidance observed by various African tribes may he added here. 
Amongst the Amapondas "it is considered highly indelicate for a 
woman to marry a man of the same kraal to which she l^longs, or 
for a married woman to look on the face of any of her husband s 
male relations. If she observes any of these fetation* approaching, 
she turns aside, or hides herself until they have passed/’* Amongst 
the Matabdc a married woman may neither speak to nor men look 
at her husbands father, and her husband must be equally reserved 
towards his wife’s mother, 1 A similar reserve is practised by the 
tribes of the Tanganyika plateau.* Amongst the Angom u would 
be a gross breach of etiquette if a man were to enter bis son-in-law s 
house ; he may come within ten [laces of the door, but no nearer. 

A woman may not even approach her son-in-law s house, and she is 
never allowed to speak to him. Should they meet accidentally on 
a path, the son-in law gives way and makes a circuit to avoid 
encountering his mother-in-law face to face. 1 -' Among the Donaglas 
a husband after marriage « lives in bis wife's house for a year, with^ 
out being allowed to see his mother-in-law, with whom he enters 
into relations only on the birth of bis first son. 

P, 377. Th* Bawenda are a Bantu people.— T he religion of the 
Bawenda has been described by other wnkrs, but their accounts 
contain no clear indications of loiemism. I he Rey, k. Gottschling 
says that “the Bawenda have their nameless J\f&dktmfl (iiod), which 
is nothing else but the totality of the good soub> of their ancestors, 
who have not been vafai, with the founder of their tribe as head. 


1 J. F, McLennan, Sf^Sts 
Ami/Ilf ft artery [London, 1 SS 6 ), pp. 
53 ^ McLcnnuft Hulhwiy a H. 

Ik^mdnn, JfpMuuti&A* SlrtiftrtttJj 
Ufiter dm Ktifmul-rtt It* tlif« Jilhrfit 

uttii iSoj {HEga* 1 S 0 . 4 - 
ill T45 rfrr a passage of which the sub* 
nance U correctly convened in the lesL 
1 C. Vkh&, 14 Home Cuititn^ tif the 
QynheftrtC j.'uwM A/ford*) fwifrlotv 
Journal, Tpb L S1S79} pp, sy, * IL 
Schinr, Dtntuk . Smbnit-Afrrkx* P* 

175. 


5 Andrew Stccflnutft, WbMdm'/qp 
dW ^1 jrttifum i*t tht interior of 
UvaiAim Afrftx (London* 1 S 35 L i. 
241 if. 

1 L. I>cdc t 7 'krr< Vtm in Sat*&£t 
Afrit* iLonilop, tS^), p. 159 - 
^ L. D*ete h ej p. 294* 
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Centra/ Afrit* Gazette* &t> T April 
jenh, iS^S, p> a- 

7 Cftsati, Tfi* Yfrt in £?maimw 
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and the Riling chief as living representative. Besides this Jfo t jzfwn t 
of which the plural is Vndzim^ meaning the single souls of their 
ancestors* they also have Aftihim& Y another plural of 
which denotes the many objects on earth which have been made 
the visible representative of the ancestors of cafth clan and family. 
These Aftdsimt^ into which Sometimes the Vadiimo return, are 
either cattle* goats, sheep, or weapons and tools of old dead ancestors 
as for instance a dstmfrt (kafhr.hoe) f a (assegai), a teangt 

(war-axe)* a mhado (axe) and other tools. Even shrubs, flowery 
or rushes may be created Mtdzimo ," 1 It might be rash to infer 
that these Mtdzimo are totems. 


of F. 373. Whether the tribaa m also exogamous is not stated 
by the aathorities I have consulted. —Horn ver* speaking of the 
Bcchuana tribes Captain C. R_ Conder observes; Jt Leiirate 
marriage exists as among the Zulus, and exogamy seems the 
common practice, resulting in a great mixture of tribal relations/' 3 
But not much weight can be attached to this vague and hesiEating 
statement. The question whether the Bcchuana tribes or clans are 
exogenous or not must still be regarded as open. 


fod. 


P. 381. Superstitious prejudices against eating certain feeds. 

—^According to another writer, among the foods which Zulu 
prejudice or superstition rejects are wild boar* rhinoceros, and 
especially fish. A special term of contempt (ampAagasant) is 
applied to persons who have partaken of these forbidden viands. 
Further, the Zulus think that any man who made use of the inner 
fat of the elan (B&se/af&uf ortas) would infallibly lose his virility. 
Moreover, a ivonun would fear to let her husband come near her* 
if she knew that he had so much as touched with his finger a 
python* a crocodile, or a hyaena, 3 Again, the great African hum- 
bit! {Burras africatwi) and the crowned crane {Balwri&i pawn in a) 
are both deemed sacred by the Cafires; and if a man has killed 
one of these birds, he muse sacrifice a calf or a young ox by way of 
expiation.* But these superstitions, being apparently common to 
whole tribes* are probably quite independent of totem ism. 


i\ 441, The byasna . . . most tribes of East Africa hold that 


1 Rev, F„ G^EUdilin^ 41 Be 
Hawcftda,"* /f v/Aw* 

/vfojpiuf Jfiiiitute, sjutT. (tUo^) pp, 

37 s tq. As la iheae tea wend j Talta- 

rnaiif, supposed tu COOtlin anceilEal 
spn«s> iw further us article, ” Du 
Vslk iter Vantjula, Ayyng hus dem 
Bericht Lira Minlaw UtM&ierp Znf. 
itArifi Her {ituilu'kxitt far f.rdtfUfdt 

fltrfiM, xiv* (1^791 p. 2jjS. 

1 UpUfti C. R CtMxEer, 11 The 
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animal In respect or fear.—-The Eageshu on Mount Elgon and the 
Wanyamweri to the south of the Victoria Nyanza are in the habit 
of throwing out their dead to the hyenas. Hence [hey both 
regard these animals as sacred,, and the cry of a hyrena in the 
evening is often said to be the voice of the last* person who died. 

The Wanyamwcau say that they could not kill a hysma, because 
they do not know whether the creature might not be a relation of 
theirs, an aunt* or a grandmother* or what not, 1 Bui this general 
reverence for a species of animat, because it is supposed to lodge 
the souls of the dead, is rot by itself totem ism. 

p. 469. Tho Quean Sister (Ltfbuga) has also Iter own establish- The 
meat. . . she rules her own people and l& called a kin#.—The remark- 
a We position occupied by the Queen Sister in Uganda has its parallel nfnDn g the 
among the Birotsc or Marolse, an important Bantu tribe on the 
Upper Zambesi* In the Barofcac country, we read., “there are two 
capitals, Leatouyi and Nnldo. The first of these, a large village of 
about three thousand inhabitants, is the residence of the king 
Lecuamka ; Nalolo is the residence of the kings eldest sister. 

Like him. she has the title of which means ‘lord* 1 'king, 1 

or * queen/ without distinction of sesc She is sometimes also 
called wokmtae or 1 princess, 1 a general term applicable to all 
the Women of the royal family, but the m&fomac of Nalolo is 
the most important of alh She alone reigns in concert with 
the king and shares with him the title of m&rtffn. The same 
honours that are paid to him are paid to her, and she keeps 
the same state, like him* she has her Ma/ta* where she sits 
surrounded by her councillors and chiefs of the tribe, Lastly* she 
also receives taxes from the most distant pan* of the kingdom. 

Both of them have handsome rectangular houses, very large and 
high, which form conspicuous features of the lantfciQje. " 

The existence of this double kingship* a mate kingship and a ftoobte 
female kingship, in two important Bantu peoples is very remarkable, kingship 
all the more so, as the writer observes, because in Africa woman 
generally occupies an inferior position. Yet among the Barotsc 
■* this queen is quite independent of her brother In fact there arc 
two kingdoms quite distinct from each other. Hut they are closely 
united, and it often happens that pawns are transferred from the 
service of the king to that of the queen, or reciprocally* Many 
sons of the chiefs bred at the court of Lcalouyi have become vassals 
of the queen* or on the contrary young people of Nalolo are *cnt TO 
the king. Messengers are constantly coming and going between 
the two capitals, in order that the king and queen may be kept in¬ 
formed of what is happening in the country. Finally, most of the 

1 Ftofh InfoftTtttifjq gfref) by ihc 1 E, It^uLn* Lf* .\fa-n>ii/ |Lui~ 

Ketc John Kdkov. aoflflt Kill FoftEiilMSt p. 11, 
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Tam (lies at the two capitals ate related to each other and often pay 
cadi other visits^ 1 

The Queen Sister has a husband chosen by herself, who ranks 
as Prince Consort. He k her representative and mail of business - 
he must salute b<Tr humbly like a slave, and w r hon she goes out h* 
walks behind hen Formerly he might not even sit on the same 
mat with her or share her meals; but of late years the rigour of [he 
custom has been somewhat relaxed, and the “son-in-law of the 
nation*" as the Queen Sister's husband is called) has not to put up 
with so many affronts as in past days^ 

The high rank thus assigned 10 the king’s sister in the polity of 
the Rarotsc as in the polity of the Kaganda seems to point to a 
system of mother-kin* whether present or past; and w*e have seen 
[hat among the Baganda vestiges of molhar-kin may still be 
detected.* 

P.'469. The royal tomb {mutate) ia the abode of the ting’s 
ghost,—-With the worship which the Baganda pay to their dead 
kings we may compare the similar worship which the Barotse or 
Marotse of the Upper Zambesi Ri ver pay to their departed monarch*. 
The Barotse recognise a supreme deity called Niambe, who is 
supposed 10 reside in the sun, but they reserve their devotions 
chiefly for the inferior deities ihe so-called riitim, the spirits of 
their dead kings, whose tombs may be seen near the villages which 
they inhabited in their life 1-klch tomb stands in a grove of beautiful 
trees and is encircled by a tall palisade of pointed stakes^ covered 
with fine maift. Such an enclosure is sacred ; the people are for¬ 
bidden to enter it lest they should disturb and annoy the ghost of 
the dead king who steeps there in his grave. But the inhabitants 
of the nearest village arc charged with the duty of keeping the tomb 
and the enclosure in good order* repairing the palisade, and 
replacing the mats when they are worn out Once a month* at the 
ncw r moon, the women sweep not only the grave and the enclosure 
but the whole village. The guardian of the tomb is at the same 
time a priest; ho acts as intermediary between the god and the 
people who come to pray to him. He bears the title of Ngcunboti; 
he alone has the right to enter the sacred enclosure ; the profane 
multitude must stand tit a respectful distance. Even the king 
himself, when he comes to consult one of his ancestors. Is forbidden 
to set foot on the holy ground. In presence of the god or, as they 
call him* the Muster of the Tomb, the monarch must bear himsdf 
like a slave in the presence of his master. He kneels down near 
the entrance, claps his bands, and gives the royal salute ; and from 
within the enclosure the priest returns the salute just as the king 
himself, when he holds his court, returns the salute of his subjects, 

1 EL Regitin, Ijh JAi-AVi/ |Lau- : E, Beg™* #p. cj ]t jk (01, 
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Then the suppliant, whether king or commoner, makes his petition 
to the deity and deposits Ids offering; for no man may pray to the 
god with empty hands. Inside die enclosure, dose to the entrance, 
is a hole which is supposed to serve as a channel o[ communication 
with the spirit of ifie deified king. In it the offerings are placed, unwi^* 
Often they consist of milk which is framed into th* hole j and the J* Bl11 ^ 
faster it drains away and is absorbed, the more favourable is the god 1 '™ ia ^*' 
supposed to be to the petitioner. When the offerings are more 
solid and durable, such as flesh, cloths* and glass beads, they become 
the property of the priest after having been allowed to lie for a 
decent time beside the sacred orifice of the tomb- The spirits oFThfapiriH 
the dead kings are thus consulted on matters of public concern as f ^ 
well as by private individuals touching Ihdr own affairs. If a war ^ 
is to be waged, if a plague is raging among the people or a murrain «w*a 
among the cattle, if the land is parched with drought, in short if 
any danger threatens or any calamity has afflicted the country, 
recourse is had to these local gods, dwelling each in his shady 
grove, net far from the abodes of the living. They arc near, but 
(Jte great god in heaven h far away. What wonder, therefore, that 
their help is ofien sought while he U neglected ? Their history h 
remembered; men tell of the doughty deeds they did in their life¬ 
time ; why should they not be able 10 succour their votaries now that 
they have put on immortality? All over the country these teitiple- 
tombs may be seen. They serve as historical monuments to recall 
to the people the annals of their country. One of the most fjopular 
or the royal shrines is near Senanga at the southern end of the great 
plain of the Baratse. Voyagers who go down the Zambesi do not 
fail to pay their devotions at the shrine, that the god of the place 
may make their voyage to prosper and may guard the frail canoe 
from shipwreck in the rush and roar of the rapids; and when they 
return m safety they repair again to the sacred spot to deposit a 
thank-offering for the protection of the deity, 1 

P. 513, La the history of institntkiifl the authority of the 
maternal ancle. . . , as a rule precedes that of the father.—This 
view is not novel. Dr. Wesicrmardc has discussed it, and has 
attempted, not very successfully, to shew p how the position of 
authority occupied by the maternal unde in early society is con¬ 
sistent with his theory of a primitive patriarchal family . 1 - 

l 1 * 53 J- The king regularly marrying his own sister.—The fcTniria&t 
cimom of marrying their sisters appears to be common with African 
kings. Thus with regard 10 Kasongo, the king of Urea* it ItJ^Tdior 
reported by Commander V. L. Cameron that l< his principal wife W4t=ra. 
and the four or five ranking nest to her are all of royal blood, being 

1 lx La Mk-Rtisf (Uu^ % LL Wotcrmijck, Iffftery*'/IIuaunt 
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either his sisters or First-cousins; and amongst hb harem are to be 
found his stepmothers, aunts, sister nieces, cousins, and* still emt 
horrible, his own children," 1 And the same traveller tells us of 
another chief w^ose princijial wife was his sister* 1 

F. 635. The Bakuba or Btishougo Tribe.—Fuller details as to 
ihe totemic system of this and kindred tribes have since been 
furnished to mo through the kindness of Mr. T. A. Joyce of the 
British Museum. The Bushongo (incorrectly called the Bakuba) 
tribe inhabits the Kasai District of the Congo Free State. I will 
subjoin Mr* Joyce's account of Bushongo tote mi sm in his own 1 
words:— 

" An important institution h that of ikina fain, which appears to 
be a decayed form of totem ism. The word ikina means a prohibi¬ 
tion, and the ikina fain must be distinguished from the ikina mint 
or Royal Prohibitions (analogous to our Ten Commandments)* 
which are taught at the iukt mhuht initiation ceremonies, I he 
origin of the ikina fain is said to be as follows. When Rumba (the 
Creator) had finished the work of creation, he travelled through 
the villages of men and pointed out to each some animal which he 
forbade the inhabitants to eat; some villages were omitted* and the 
inhabitants of these in consequence have no ikim, His object in 
imposing these prohibitions is said to be ‘in order to teach men 
self-denial' If a man bas as ikina the leopard, he may neither eat 
leopards nor any animal killed by a leopard At the same lime 
the ikitta is not held sacred 1 since no particular respect is paid to it* 
and it may be killed by the individual who acknowledges it as his 
ikina, A man will indicate bis ikina in the following words: Jji 
fowme kanya fatuma (supposing that his ikina is the bird Istfumy), 
These words belong to the obsolete Lumbila language* and their 
exact meaning is lost. Breach of the prohibition entails sickness 
and death. 

M The ikina fatri is inherited from the father, and a wsfc will 
adopt the ikina of her husband ; the ikina 0f the mother is observed 
to a certain extent, but not so strictly, and is certainly not trans¬ 
mitted further than one generation. The ikina of the nyimt 
[paramount chief) Ls respected by all his subjects* and, of course* 
varies from ruler to ruler. The skin or feathers of the ikitta may 
be worn as ornaments. 

4i At the present day the inhabitants of a given village do not 
necessarily respect the same ikina, and ihe same ikina occur in 
different villages and subtribes. There is no connection between 
the tribal name and the ikina. 

14 It was said at first that a man might marry a woman who had 

< V. L Cffinm A&ttt Afrh* 3 V* 1.. Camcrotk vf . fit. ii- 
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ihe same thfhi as himself, but further enquiries among the older 
folk elicited the fact lhat sis recently as one generation ago such 
unions were absolutely forbidden, 

■*A man who has no i&irui torf is said to be 'like a wild beast 
which cats everything*’ and is nut considered a pure bred Bushongo. 

NcwAfrVw arc constituted even at the present day, and in the follow iitriuiUoii 
ing way* Suppose a hunter has killed a guinea fowl, and a dispute 
arises relative to its distribution between him and bis companions. 

Perhaps he may tly into a rage and say, 1 Take the bird for your¬ 
selves, [ will not touch it! p and go off in a rage. Shortly after 

wards he dies, and his ghost haunts the village, causing many 
deaths. The cause of the epidemic remains a mystery, until some 

old man will say, It is the ghost of soand-so, who died in anger 

over a guinea-fowl. Let us make the guinea-fowl ikina and refrain 
from eating its flesh,' This is done, and the ghost ceases to 
trouble the village as long as the iM*a is observed 

fci Thc inheritance of rank and property is in the female hue, inhrritHiBe 
not in the male line, as is the case with the iki na. A mans heir in 
thc first instance is his eldest surviving brother ; in reversion, eldest 
surviving son of eldest sister by same father and mother ; in second 
reversion, eldest surviving sons of sisters in order of age of latter, 
and so on/ 1 

p + 630. When a wife has home two children, her husband Tempera* 
deserts her and takes a new wife,— In antiquity a similar custom mcmap ^ 
\n said to have been observed by the Tapyri, a Parthian tribe. 

Strabo reports that it was; customary with them io give away a wife 
to another husband as soon as she had borne two or three children/ 


1 Stnln, xL 9. l- 
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Vr 70. But m regard to cousins, the children of a brother and 
sister respectively, the Miami system presents a remarkable 
feature.—It will be seen from the text that under the Miami system 
and also under the Shawnee and Omaha systems 1 a man dlls his 
female cousin, the daughter of his mother's brother, “my mother, 1 
and she calls him “my son." This h just the converse of what 
happens under the Minnctnree and Choctaw systems, under which 
a man calls his cousins* the children of his mother's brother “ my 
son IT and +K my daughter," and they call him “my father.” 3 Now 
we have seen * that these Minnetaree and Choctaw terms for cousin* 
are intelligible on the hypothesis dint among these tribes in former 
tinier as among the Barongo at present, a man had marital nghts 
over the wife of bis mother's brother, or* in other worthy that a 
nephew might enjoy the wife of his maternal uncle, for in that case 
Her children might actually be his. Or, to change the terms, a 
woman's children might really be the offspring of her husbands 
nephew (the son of his sister), since that nephew had the right of 
access to her. If that is 50 wc may by analogy conjecture that 
the converse nomenclature fot certain cousins among the Miami*, 
Shawnees, and Otnahas is explicable by a converse custom, which 
permitted a man to exercise marital rights over bis wiFc’s niece, 
the daughter of her brother, or, in other words w hich placed a 
woman at the disposal of her paternal aunt's (father's sister's) 
husband. Thus whereas under the Minnctaree and Choctaw 
system a man was apparently allowed to enjoy the wife of his 
maternal uncle (mother's brother), under the Miami, Shawnee, and 
Omaha system he was allow ed to enjoy hiis wife's niece, the daughter 
of her brother. Hence, if these extensions of marital rights can 
be described as an advantage, then in the former case the 
advantage was with the nephew at the expense of his maternal unde ; 
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in the latter cm the advantage was with ihe niece at the expense 
of her paternal aunt. In the one case a man was allowed access 
to a woman presumably in the generation above hitu i in the other 
he was allowed access to a woman presumably ,in the generation 
below him. But h is possible that these curious names for cousin* 
arc to be explained otherwise 1 t have only indicated one possible 
solution of the problem. 

F, j jv TotemLsm amonur the Gulf Nations.—= 7 u the totemic I^imisra 
tribes described under this head in the text are to be added the *|™ M y^ hj 
Yuchi Indians, of whom a full account has lately been published 
by Mr, F* G. Speck. 1 The following account of the tribe and its 
totemic system is derived from his book. 

The Yuchis formerly inhabited the banks of the Savannah l he 
KIyct, which now divides the States of Georgia and South Carolina. af ^ 
There they dwelt at an early time in contact with a soul hern band 
of Shawnees and near the scats of the Cherokecs, the Catawb.i_\ 
the Santee^ and the Yam ask These four tribes and the Yuchis 
all apeak languages which differ fundamentally from each other. It 
i* unusual to find five languages belonging to different stocks within 
so restricted an area on the eastern side of the Mississippi. After 
fruitEess efforts to resist the pressure of the Creek confederacy tlu- 
Vuchis finally made peace anti joined the league,- I he remnant 
of the tribe, numbering about five hundred, is now settled with the 
rest of the Creek Indians, in the state of Oklahoma, whither they 
were removed in. i8j6. J At all times, so far as tradition runs 
back, the Yuchis have been mainly till ere of the soil, living in 
settled villages and only hunting when the slate of the crops 
allowed them to absent themselves from home for a while- Among 
the crops which they raised were corn t beans* sweet potatoes, 
melons, pumpkins, squashes* and tobacco. Uheti the corn aurl 
other vegetables had been gathered in, they were^ stored for use 
in outhouses and cribs raised on posts- The principal animals 
hunted for their flesh were the deer, bison, bear, raccoon, opossum r 
rabbit, and squirrel; while the panther, wild cat, fox, wolf, otter, 
beaver, and skunk were killed chiefly for the sake of their skins. 

The game animals were deemed very wise and very wary; in order 
to catch them it was needful to chant certain magic spells,, of which 
the burdens were known to the shamans.* 

The Yuchis art or were divided into a considerable number ofTetvntlc 
e*ogamou3 and totemic clans with descent in the maternal line l in 
other wards, no man might mart)' a woman of hts own lotetmc clan 
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cind children belonged to the elan of their mother, not of their 
father. The prohibition of marriage within the elan is very strict; 
a violation of the rule is regarded as incest. Hut a man is free to 
many a woman otany clan but his own. 1 2 The names of twenty 
clans have been recorded as follows:—* 


I. Bear. 

I* Panther. 
Fish. 

rj. Skunk, 
17, Turkey. 


i, Wd£ 

6, Wildcat, 
s o + Reaver. 

14. Opossum. 

15. Eagle. 


3- Deer, 

7 , Fox, 

II. Oiler, 
i y. Rabbit* 
i«5, Hriziard, 


4. Tortoi&Cr 

5, Wind. 
13 . Raccoon, 
f 6, SquirreL 
20. Snake. 


H be account which Mr, Speck gives of the relationship in 
which the Yuchis believe themselves to -•stand to their totems Is 
instructive and all the more v:tEnable because* as I have bad 
occasion repeatedly to point out, American writers on totemism 
so often say little or nothing about this fundamental side of the 
institution. I will therefore quote Mr. Speck's explanations nearly 
entire. He says* “ The members of each clan believe that they 
are the relatives nnd, in some vague way, the descendants of certain 
pre-existing animals whose names and identity they now bear. The 
animal ancestors are accordingly tote tint:. In regard to the living 
animals, they* too, are the earthly types and descendants of the 
preexisting ones, hence; since they trace their descent from the 
same sources as the human dans, the two areconsanguindy related. 

"This brings the variousclan groups into dose relationship with 
various species of animals, and we find accordingly that the members 
of each clan will not do violence to wild animals having the form 
and name of their totem. For instance, the Hear clan never molest 
bears, but nevertheless they use commodities made from pans of 
the bear. Such things, of course, ns bear hides, bear meat or 
whatever else may be useful, are obtained from other clans who have 
no taboo against killing bears. In the same way the Deer people 
use parts of the deer when they have occasion to, but do not 
directly take part in killing deer. In this way a sort of amnesty is 
maintained between she different clans and different kinds of 
animals, while the blame for the injury of animals is shifted from 
one elan to the other. General use could consequently be made of 
the animal kingdom without obliging members of any clan to be the 
direct murderers of their animal relatives. 

H In common usage the elan is known collectively by its animal 
name: [he men of the Panther clan calling themselves Panthers, 
those of the Fish clan, Fish, and so on through the list. The 
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igiemic animals arc held in reverence, appealed to privately in 
various exigencies* and publicly worshipi>ed during the annual 

“ The young man or boy in the course ert his adolescence readies 
a period when hi is initiated into the rank of manhood m his ^ 
town, Ibis event is connected with totemism, Lor from the time 
of his initiation he is believed to have acquired the protection of 
hts clan totem. Thenceforth he stands in a tolemic relation similar 
to the young man of the plains tribe who has obtained his 
medicine,’ Here in the Southeast, however, the ‘medicine is 
not represented by a concrete object, but is the guiding influence 
of a supernatural being. The earthly animals nevertheless are 
believed in many cases to possess wisdom which may be useful to 
human beings, so the different clans look to their animal relatives 
for aid in various directions. Among the tribe* of the plains, how¬ 
ever, each man has an individual guardian spirit, which is not 

necessarily the same as his gens totem, 11 “ 

The foregoing account of Yuchi totem ism suggests several Ccm- 
observations. While the blood relationship supposed to exist 1^ 
between the clanspeaple and their totemie animals is typical ol 
totemism, the cynical understanding between the elans to kill each with 
other's totems for their mutual benefit is unusual, and reminds us AltilTJllMm 
uf the practice of the Central Australian aborigines, who multiply ,^1,,,, 
their totemie animals by magic in order that the creatures may ^e 
eaten by others, 5 On the other hand, the appeals made to the 
totemic animals in time of need and the dances performed m their 
honour seem to indicate an incipient worship or religion of the 
totems. Lastly, the belief that a young man acquires the protection 
of his elan totem by means of initiation at puberty strongly Yad]i 
resembles, as XIr. Speck points out* the belief of many other [0 
American Indians that a youth obtains a personal guardian sp»m 
of his own through dreams at puberty. I he resemblance draws 
still closer the analogy which we have already traced between the 
totem of the dan and the guardian spirit of the individuaL , 

The dances in honour of the totems are danced by the Yuchis 
at the great annual festival which celebrates the ripening of the corn 
and the first solemn eating of the new fruity In these dances l ie 
dancers mimick the actions and cries of their totemie animals and 
even seem to Ihdieve that for the time being they are identical wtth 
the creatures. However, no imitative costume* or masks are now 
used, nor could Mr. Speck ascertain that they ever had been in 
use. Other feature* of this yearly culebmtion are the observance th.^ 
of certain taboos* the kindling of a new artd sacred hre, the 
cation of men, the taking of an emetic, and the performance oF tnc 
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bull game. A feast on the new com follows the taking of the 
enteric. 1 


From an incomplete list of kinship terms recorded by Mr. 
Eh..nufy Speck we may gather that the Yuchis have the class ificarury system 
rclnrionshifk Thus a man calls his mother's ulster ^my little 
ship mother i he calls his father's brother and also his moihcrs brother 
thv "my little father 77 , and he calls his female cousin, the daughter of 
Lictsw. his mother's sister, 41 my sister." * 


Clans 
nf ihc 
Tirmtcua 
Indiani. 


Avoidarvcc 
of a vtifc'a 
relations. 


P. 167. The Seminole Indiana of Florida.—From the account 
of an old Franciscan monk Francesco Pareja, who went to Florida 
in 159j and founded the monastery of St, Helena to the north 
of St Augustine, we learn that the Timucua Indians of that 
province were divided into stocks or dam which took their names 
variously from deer, fish, bears, pumas* fowls* the earth, the wind, 
and so fonb. s These stocks or dans were probably totem ic. 

P. 361, The custom which obliges a man and his mother-in-law 
to avoid each other. — A few more instances of this custom as it is 
or was observed by various American tribes may be given here. 
Among the low savages of the Californian peninsula a man was not 
al[owed for some time to look into the face of his mother-in-law or 
of his wife h s other near relations ; when these women were present, 
he had to step aside or hide himself.^ Among the Indians uf the 
Isla del Malhado in Mori da a father-in-law and mot her-in-law'might 
not enter the house of their son'in-law, and he on his side might 
not appear before his father-in-law and his relations. If they met 
by accident they had to go apart to the distance of a bowshot, 
holding their heads down and their eyes turned to the earth. But 
a woman w F as free to converse with the father and mother of her 
husband. ! Among the Indians of Yucatan, if a betrothed man saw 
hi*i future father-in-law or mother-in-law at a distance, he turned 
away aa quickly m possible, believing that a meeting with them 
would prevent him from begetting children/' The reason thus 
assigned for the custom of avoidance is remarkable and, so far as [ 
remember, unique. Among the Arawaks of British Guiana a man 
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may never sec the face of his wife’s mother. If she is in the house 
with him, they must be separated by a screen or partition-wall} « 
she travels with him in a canoe, she ste|fi in first, in order that s it 
may turn her back to him, 1 Among the Caribs^the women never 
,iuit their father’? house, and in that they have an advantage over 
their husbands in as much as thej may talk to ^.1 sorts Ot people, 
whereas the husband dare not converse with his wifes relations, 
unless he is dispensed from this observance either by their tender 
ace or by their intoxication. They shun meeting them and make 
great circuits for that puqKtse. If they are surprised m a place 
where thev cannot help meeting, the person addressed turns, has 
race another way so as not to be obliged to sec the person, whose 
voice he is compelled to hear."* Thus both among the Canbs 
and the Indians of the Ula dci Malhado, while a man had to avoid 
the relations of his wife, a woman was free to converse with the 
relations ot her husband. This confirms the observation that the 
taboo which separates a man from his mother-in-law is in general 
more stringent than the taboo which separates a woman from her 
father-in-law.* 

p, 162. Instances of men united to their mothers, their sisters, *J**"jJ*'_ 

or their daughters. . . . iuo fir from rare,—Si mi lady of the tan bs a mafig th* 

ii is said that “ they have no prohibited degree of consanguinity cteU* 
among them t fathers have been known to marry their own 
daughters, by whom they had children, and mothers to marry their 
sons. Though that is very rare, it is common enough to sue two 
sisters, and sometimes a mother and daughter, rnamed to the same 
man. 11 4 

P, cio. The greatest misfortune of all is for ^ 

in the dance . . The unfortunate cannibal who fell la the dance 
used to bo killed.—Similarly in West Africa “it is a bad omen for 
a dancer to slip and fail when performing before the king Of 
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[>ahomi, and. up id the reign of Gcjeo, any dancer who met with 
Hictl an accident was pm to death- 77 1 

K 575 1 The and legitimate wives in this country are the 
daughters of their* Maters.'—Another old writer/speaking of the 
Brazilian Indians, says: 11 They arc in the habit of marrying their 
nieces* the daughters of their brothers or of their sisters. They 
regard them as thetr legitimate wives: the father cannot refuse 
them* and no one else has a right to marry them.” 3 Another of 
the earliest writers on Uraail observes of the Indians that “the only 
degrees of consanguinity observed in marriage are these t none of 
them takes his mother, sister, or daughter to wife: the rest are not 
reckoned: a paternal uncle marries his niece* and so om** 3 On 
the other hand, speaking of the Macusis of British Guiana* Sir JL 
Schombnrgk observes: "The paternal uncle may never marry his 
niece* because that is regarded as a degree of relationship nefct to 
that of brother ami sister; hence the paternal unde is called jkipa 
just tike the father On the other hand, everybody is allowed to 
marry his sister's daughter, or his deceased brother's wife, or his 
stepmother, when bps father is dead." 1 


Ah Li, Ettb, TAe £w*jr/tafw 
fVfifffi thf Stum* Cvaji (Loadfjn, 
K8go) r p, 95. 

■ Vcio tl* MagatfupW' Ue 
Hhivirt & /a i'nrtimt & Snmlx- Cruz 
(PsHn, iS^7S h p. il£ [TctnatnirCciiii- 


rrigiitajf-r fvur jwrEWF it i 'ktStair? df Ac 
ddttftil'rrit & rjtnjnpm}. 

3 J. Lericij /fuiaria trmsgntimii w 
/imiS/idm |x aja. 

* k, Schi>mhu r^h, A T f£&ti in firifrvA- 
€>rttidMA (Ldjfeic* 1^47 - 1S4SI, ii r 
11 & 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS 


VOLUME IV 

P. i S «, note Tie Albanian* are said to be eiogamoufl - nieTi-^^ 
part of Albania in which Mi» M. Edith Durham ,ribni 

to he still practised lies to the north of Scutan and beats the na«w 
of \fattiiac uuidke or “ the Great Mountain Land- It ** a wihko 

tJfTwZt Lran ~ck. .to .h« fc IW. tod to«l. 

kraugltl under tulliwlion, and nhera tog. lracl« are delude™f 
their supply of wata on min alone. This rugged and sunk y 
Uthehome of five great tribes, the Hoti, Gruda, Kastrnu, SkreK 

"‘SrSS-A account of oogamy as it is practised by *«*«*“£* 

tnb< ^-n^ S malo' r^t is the tribe (jfc). It Itas been both their 
strength and their weakness. Each tribe has a ' f ’^e ta^c cc ^UsuLip. 
origin. Descent is traced strictly through the male hn£W* ™* 
tradition handed from father to son through mt-mones unrfcbauchcd 

^ ^Thc head of each p is its hereditary sundarddiearer. the 
Bariaktar. The office passes from father to son, orwijd^ 
son to the nest heir male- The standard is now * 

Only the Mirdit.s have a distinctive flag with a rayed-, u f * ^ 
b ‘Sotne hrE(. ! tribes are divided into groups ca ( ' . , 

Mta division thus marching under on* standard££» 
is called Such a Amo* may be desccnc cd from a d ffe ent 

stock from the rest of the tribe, or the dtvtaon may have been made 
Tor convenience when the tribe gT^ w large. male 

M The men and women descending tom brother and 
ancestor, though very remote, regard one im-eamau* 

sister, and marriage'between them is 

Though the relationship be such that tie _ 1 ^ 

mils marriage, it is regarded with such gemunu horror that 1 

1 Miss M. Kdilh Ihirhaui. High Alte”* «9«*h P ** 

Ji 7 
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TOTEAfffM AND EXOGAMY 

Exogamy heal’d of but one instance where it was attempted or desired, when 
agumt tribal law. Even a native priest told me that a marriage 
between cousins separated by twelve generations was to him a 
bornbfe idea, though the Church permitted it, *for really they ate 
brother* and sistcrC* 

“The mountain men have professed Christianity for some fifteen 
centuries, but tribe" usage is still stronger than Church law. A man 
marries and gives his daughter in marriage outside his tribe, except 
when that tribe contains members of a diffurent stock, or when it 
has been divided into AariaJtr considered distant enough for inter¬ 
marriage, But in spite of this exogamy, it would appear that, 
through the female line, the race may have I icon fairly closely 

inbred. For a man does not go far for a rife, but usually takes 

one from the nest tribe* unless that tribe be consanguineous. If 
not so debarred* he takes a wife thence and marries his daughter 
there. Kastmti, for example* usually marries Hoti* and Hoti 
Kastrati, The bulk of the married women in one were born in 
the other. A perpetual interchange of women has gone on for 
some centuries, 111 

If this account of exogamy in Albania j$ correct, as we may 
assume it to be # some important consequences flow from sl So 
\n iwn long as exogamy was known to be practised by the Hindoos alone 

w^ddy of all the peoples of the Aryan stock, it was possible to suppose, as 

popiacif * ^ avc 3U ^g<^Eed t - that the institution may not have been native to 
them but may have been borrowed by thetr ancestors from the 
^ tc>ck - dark-skinned aborigines of India among whom they settled, and 

Athnniwi^ rtnion £ whom both exogamy and totem ism would seem to have 
■irtni ihe been universally prevalent. But when wc find exogamy practised 
Hindoos,, to this day by a semi-barbarous people of Europe, the case b allured 
Albanians are not in contact with any savages from whom 
ihfu eno- “ ] ey could have borrowed the institution. It would appear, 
gimy wai therefore^ that they must have inherited it from their remote 

ibey have done so r it becomes probable that 
bj nil Hindoos have done so also. Now if two branches of the Aryan 

stock so different and so remote from each other as the Hindoos of 
*he Albanians of Turkey in Europe could both be proved 
family. * iavc inherited the practice of exogamy from their rude and 

distant progenitors of a prehistoric age, it would become probable 
that exogamy had at one time been practised by all the other 
members of the great Aryan family; and since, as I have already 
jjointed out* 3 the institution of exogamy appears to have been in 
its origin a system of group marriage* which in turn displaced a 
previous custom of sexual promiscuity, it would follow that all the 
peoples of the Aryan family have at some period of their social 

1 Mis* M. Edith Durham* /j%* 1 See above, voL ii. p. *-q, 

Mtemx fUmdan, igo9J t pp if. * See above, vol iw H pflT (37 iff. 
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evolution passed through the stages of sexual promiscuity and 
group marriage before they reached the higher stage of monogamy 
and the prohibited degrees. But this Ls a subject on which further 
researcSi into the matrimonial institutions of the Aryans may yet 
throw light. * 

p_ The Leech folk , . + are required ta chew a leech- The v*m 
The Jute Talk , * . were hound to chew a certain quantity Kwrai ™ t ' 
of jute,—These customs should apparently be added to the very 
few known instances of a totem sacrament 1 

i abort, TOL L p, 120, *hL it p, 590, lv + pp. 230-212, 
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Am und IblKU tuMfida^pmr totem^m 
in. I fi it 

AIji'Lbiui. their belief in Enu emigration, 
it. 391 ; EouRiiBtt tvoong the. *a£, 626 
.Vhchas^, the. IV. 335 

Abenaki*. mention of the, in 45 tf r 
Abettromby, Hon- 1 - k i v. 357 w 1 
Abhorrent of incest. 34 , <-* 4 - 5 S 4 ■ 
nLalifn Irufh B&ntfay k tv, 154 
Atiipuiaes. unde infaunae among E 1 *- 
I?, 79 

Abantanlkw uopumiUP 

c3nss baa its special. it- 103 x^- 
Abyssinia, fen-bidden food* in, L 58 
Arngchtiincen Indiana. ui- 403 

Arasi'wrfy tOlCTTM. ii. 1 3k 
siduiy ttoEcmi 

Aeh™, the, ii. 393- 3 &* 399 
Aeltilp.1 (Wild Cat) peopK tradition ** 
Mt Sr aj 1 sy. 

AthoLi, the. ii. 6s8 
Act™, r**ble> village, iii. 017 
Attili dAJICe. ill, 494 4 ^ 

Acorns ft* food. tii. 493 > 495 */■ 

Adafr. James, iii. W- 1 "*■ 

177, iv. *35; his theory of eI« 
dwernt of the Jb=dsfcin» f™ the 
Jews* i- 99 

Atldiaa. terms of, iL 50 

Admiralty Islands, toiemiim in. iL iJ 3 

Adonis. Gardens of. L 34 *.* 

Adultery. punishment of. L 47b. 5$4r 
S73, ii. 410: not regarded as an 
offence. 365 

Adit-tain, nod or Tidii negroes, i v - J 7 

. ffflJ of Athene, i. 3a 

Aeschylus on father-kin. i j&a 

Affinity between a elan and its totem* If. 

Africa. East And Central* totemum in. 
VC 394 ^VV- 

- South, tolrmhot ip. ii. 354 

-Weis, EuumiLun in. ii. 543 W- 

religion in. iv, 3a *f$- i proportidEi 
of the lew ih. 9 b ^ 


Agariy-i*. tcrt*n.uui among the. iL 37a 

3 f„ 

Age-gradw. iil 54 ft 3 .among the K.ip- 
Ksiy.a, ii. 59 r^y.; labors observed 
bj IUdnbers of, 413 ; tinnng the 
Masai. 4 1 a ; *raual cum mimisui 

between mat and women of corre- 
spending, 415 among lIk Tavcia. 
4193 ;inicmg e! hr Nandi. 44 S W* 
Age-firtnipSt 1 - tSo 

Agriculture, pcffcaj* orgiii.il ed m magic, 
Lax? itf,. iv. 19 x^. 3 m New Guinea, ii. 
33, 35 *fr. 40, 6a. iv. aH| : oF Ihe 
Oraops, iL aSs ; of Ihe Hu*. 293 ; of 
the SontaE*. 300: af the K bonds. 
3033 nf ihe Jiuings, 314; ®f 
Korwas. 3x33 nf ihe Kh.is;s. 3193 
of Ihe MEiiheis, 3363 of Ihe Kcchu, 
a±ui, Jbf; of Ehc Wabdsft, 404 : of 
the TflVda, 417: of the A-KamU.% 
41HS ; ol the Sid:. 427: of the Nandi. 
43a s ih Kavirondo, 447 T ^ tlw 
S«aia, 549 #7.3 uf dvc Fat cum, 555: 
□f Ewo-spwWni people®. 577 ; of 
Amtfkan Indians, ild- 1. fl. 3. J9^ 

44. 45 r/. . 74 By jy.. 130. t=S, 
J35 jy.. 146. 147. S50. t 7 t, 17a. 177^ 
|do 183, 19.4. 199, 304 ■ 

343 . t? 40 . 262 , 564 x 7 .. 57 J. ifr, JII 
Atiica, u.iinm of ihe, ii ago 
Ahts. guacdL-m apirils among the, iil, 
4 1 d itf. : Wdf fiance nf the, 503 
Aihos, i hatendw l Ironi twsir. Sr 0 . iv r 
174 ; keep h wjts, eigb. sec., in Mgs, 
L 15; trpoii ecS luEctnisra of Ihe. iv 
34ft « r ^ women alone tAiioonf among 
the. iv. 304 
grid. U- 15s 

A-Knmho or WiitamhcL, ihe, ii 420 

m* 

Aknwva, the. iv. 39 b 
ArK.iltuyu. Ih^. ii 4-*S 
A£af* fays, hcsulinan. L i^|. 32 ? 

Albiihii. salmce of brides in fc iv. 335 
AlboiLians, lie. reported tu I* 
ooj, iv. 151 wA 317 V- 
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AlHErt, Like, at. 513 
AlLterS XyniiM, Lake, ii. Gafl 
Ah An A Ufa erf C«lrtJ AtttlmUflJi at»- 
ngines. L gia t P iSa jp. 

Alcuis, lid- 33* 

Alfoofi. tin*, ii. 18$ * 

Algonkm Indians. SecfcE SHicrua elk?, 

at 47 s m- 

-- spoech. iii_ 7a * 

-triles of ihe Aiiuitk, ioirtniitti, 

aJaicrtig Elwr, ill, 3,9 

Algcmkins* ihe. iiL ^6 ; guardian 

ipnnts ^moug Ihe h 37a 
A “Her Spf mg*. i 190 j 19? , 194, 195 
Alps, the AusuMlian, l 315, 31B 
Aliatam. ckni of the. L M, 

AlEMruiiiun of iht (Sterns between Ibe 
subclasses, i. 40a jf-. 419- 433^' 
Ahwd, ft, St, 144 

Amalgamation erf Exafgnnroui ccmrmini- 
lira, hypothesis of, L a8-4 
Altiapondiu. Ibc,. IV. 393 
Ama Xo&i, ifiicra &f urfemiim among 
lhc« ii. 3B0 ffif. 

Ama-Zulu, iraoe* of (olemism among 
lhe K iJ. 3®o .^Y- 
Anumjnv of Dahomey, it, 57S 
Ambon \ Am boyna) p lolemism in. L 7, 11, 
Bfi p fi T t97 

Araforym, die toIl-tuio, ii. 63 
America, geographical difitttk* of lo Jr ra¬ 
ts m In. L 84 if. 

-« Central. tore-mcim among the ln- 

dsuns erf, iiL 551 ■ gnaniiiin spirits 

Ed, 443 jvf- 

-North- Wesb fam of, ilk 351 rpp, - 

njiuFik! features and climate of, 354 
*W- ■ Sijdetirt of, 409 

-!?n«th\ tolemism among dm Indians 

i-ii- 557 W' 

American Ehttemt of Kitibriogj. Hi. 93 
w,* 340 

— IndLins. individual talents or 
jpifudian spirits of the. L 50 jf, H iii. 
370 iff. : emu of women over men 
among the. iv, S4 

- theory erf EoEemiam, iv. 48 

Ancestor of elan dnsjird as unimul or as 
a. tup&mtunil being, iiL 334 i#. 
ATKXSior Wurth Ip Ifi FIJI, is. 14a a-. 1 
Ahcotgm pef»noijfll In lanrd mt- 
monies. L *04 ; helped hy animals,, 
fnlemic oc otherwise, ii. ilty, iflft 199, 
»*, ?m. ?i0, 375 if. ; worship of 
eponymous, 327 : as guardian spirits, 
433 r ** birds, iii. 324 t\?f. ; worship 
of, among the ILujIu irihc» H iv, ji 

W- 

AnrfiirnaTi hl.mikrs. iniumiwi ceremony 
of lie. i*, any 

Andamanese, food pfohibjsion* of lhe„ 
I 43 i forbidden foods of the. 53 


Andersun, ] h U.. ii. 619 w.", iv, 397 
300 

Anrtcrwn. C. J.. si. 360 
Andromeda. i. 34 n. 1 
Angamis, the. ii. 328 
Angn-sfl, the. ii, 598 

Anjfln*. lhe P •l. S/9 
Angola ond t.'ougo, totemism in. N. 
609 jw . 

AngntiL, Ehe, si. _i93 ; hiuiual iivuitE.inu. 
of parents - in - law and son - in - lit* 
among the* iv. 303 

AnjgirniLLMid. E<stemihisi iii Ccntrah ki, 

594 W 

Animal anwiton, s. 5 ^ 

—— SpBirdinns. IL 6^7 

-nanies of some Australian elfuvd 

or phra tries, iv. 238 ^64 ^ 

—— spouts, iii. 33 

-luiemit, ktfrt. iv. ^78 

AnimjU-shaped moumls. i. 31 * t * 
AiumnJsj, upOlopes for killing. 1. IO. 19 
jf.. LL fiy, Be * tests of kinship with, 
l so j f, ; supposed lo be so profile's 
bodin. rfancr* Imitative of, 37 

Iii. 41*1« kniiatioo of, L 37 ^- : 
cis isicanvatinns of gods in Sioim. 8i 

iy. r ii. c ^3 . ilumeMiL-AthOH of. |, 

S7 ■ assimUaiLOEi of p»pk to, ik 9a - 
nnccslml gbosls in. 104; doscepi fn-rni, 
±04 j v .. 197 j^. t 199, soou 633, 6j?; 
iransffirmaiit.fi'. of deities tnLo, 139^.; 
gods irwnmatc in, iy.„ 155, 15^ 
W , ,6 ? V-. 1*9. <?S *? > 179! 
growing inside of people who Euire 
ra[rn Ihrni, 17 ff\, *9. IfiO. I67^ 
4 2 8 tf ., 4tti, EL 16a- hdp 
to anoeslors bj, ifi?, ill, 199. aoo, 
i load *acTrd h sa$ s ^3 ^f.: 
guardian spirits of. iii. 133 jy,; pari* 
uf aniou 4 % ns guunluin spiri-ls, 4 ia - 
417. 427, 451 i Licigonge of, 421 
worshipped* 577 

■-born of w«meo r i, ifi h il ^6, jfi 

&io H 61a; legends of. L 

-- danna nipn?jbentmg. Ir r aflj; 

mimicke<l by dnneefs, 313 
— iiwn cllvguised ob* Is, 2o€. =1^ 

if., naG : etremonles perfopmEd orvr 
&bJii, aha Jf. 

’-sacred, in Congo, ii. G14 JBp, ; in 

Madajfisqtr, 63a ; kept in tip- 

tivity, iv. 175, 175 

-loEemw?, legends of il^cnl fi^m* 

i. s : ooi kiSkd or calm, S : 
not h> be looked a.E. it, m. 13 ; fed 
or keps Eb captivity 14^.; moumed 
and buried. 13 J7. :; not spokrb of 
direeily. %$; growing in peopJe'S 
bodies, 17 t^.. 19, j^., 4S*. iL 

lG&; npprii^ing tile, s, l8i ftMimEls- 
Eton Of people If], 35 ; dressing it 
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skin* uf, ab 1 iicvctoped out of. 

\L 13.9 ff* ; help given >* fcaoetofl bf, 
375 ^ : [Ainishnicrti for killing, 434 ; 
nasrabtinc.s uf people to s . iiL $$ Jf* i 
apologies for killing. d?. *1 i. tmn*- 
tornntittl Into. 7tj ; «e*-p*Xl » 4 »ewn for 
j 1 Oi 3 11 ; ■.rtltirinh 31 a_ - < k* *b* 
Ancestor* 

Animal* iinsi pUnt*. Mrrd. not all to 
hr confound-scl wi ib totems, Ui, tg$ ; 
Chemkcc superstitions *bmK. 186 jff. 
AnjLM, mythical being. L 53* ff. 

AtikoJc. n. 533 
Ant-*aiEr. totem, iL -i 28 
Ant-hills wnrfbtppad si msdige, iv. 
*95 

Am tutem, of the, t- 20 ? 

AnEetop-' {Pi*rta v fit tv j) dim, LL y>i 

-cton, H. 4 B 9- 55* 

Anldopn iv. 37 

AmhcujXrfOiWphic gods developed OttE wE 
loicin*, i. B2 

—. iupccLini ur ^3 being l ci Australia,. I, 
T 5* ^ 

Artti, dritet. sacred- i* r 37 
Anulii tribe, clsasc* .null totems «£ ibe. L 
□37 h- 1 ; aO]{iunou!i of the, 

a? 1 : elassifiwiEttry brfnts used by the. 
3*3 

Anyang the. ii. 395. 4GS 
Aos„ Hr, ii. 

Afuckicn, jwfuriitfi rmiong the, iv. 143 
— — will tfav 4 h™». iiC aoa, 34 * : 

e*ogafc»nu-i dam of the, 343 
Afpo. s-icred. ii. joj*. 23d at 1 ?, iv. 

175 . . . 

'A^Arirdt-i idjini-f, i, dj. *- a 

Apollonius. Rbodhu. iv. ±45 
ApuSu^m ftrf killing unimahu L 10. 19 
jy,, iil fry, 0 i 

Appraaiti^ ibe lot=m p SftIDWm mode nf* 
L 10 , ii 156, 157, P5S. ifc 
Appel family, origan of. >U 5*7 *?- 

Applc-tre? kh ma/riage-cef^muriy. i. 33 
Arab mndF Ibf hydrophobLt, L 133 
Arabs mourn for cats’ll! guicUe, L 15 
Arukhs, [otenihm among Ibe. iL aai 
Ampshot?. |he. lit, | prj. lia; PAitida- 
tion of Wnrrlud among ihe. 479 
■ Cntry lkin« of the, -i 3 o, 
481 *7. ; seruftiEe among Ubf, ir. 143 

Anuduuiu or Moiluchrt, iru’en of 
totmian runong the. iiL 581 itf. 
AmwiikT, i toBhde d from imbmiEi, 1, 7: 

Hermit In .imopg [ho. iiL 564 
Afpi™ itidfl wear teirJs, l 73 
Arhtucos, the. fH 537 
.Irr. prru3n.il totem. L 533 #f.. 533. 539 
ArfeknreM* itu? r iiU J4f’; worabtp of 
corti-J^r amutig. m uf. ; Serrot 
Sodeticfl amonR, 450 


Arijortui. iiL J**, 196, 2Q* r JOt. 

Arm-bone of dold, Wartonjangx cere- 
mo oy with. i. aoj 

Armenian br 1 d», U*m custom of lilenee, 
iv, *34 

Arm op 1 nod. iii *f- 

rf,Tnu|, F. JL, ii. 634 /./- 
Amm, s;irL^ nmrekil to, iv. aia 
An. inJlui’iitT of Eotcmirm 00. fce, a^^ 
ad iy. 

Arttmtiv A/enitii.in. i. 30 a.* e Hnnitubiim. 
ArtrniisLi, i ?$ * * 

ArtlAdal momlrr*. no vices brougbi 

backfm. Hi 537 *# - 54 *. 54 a, 543 ^ 
— — objects hs trHrmu. L 25 ^ 334 , 
aai. 333. 23 t. 233- 3 JJ< » 35 . 3 3 ?h 

337, 340, 343, 345. 347, 24B. ago, 

351, a 70. 271. a?4 aflo, 395. 39^, 

397. 3 * 9 ^ 3**1 3od P jwjr 316: u 

guard inn spirit*. LU. 417, 420 
Ana Arobipclafo, Iraees of COtetnipn in 
dir, iL wo J y '. 

ArunU, th*. do not obsen'c UK«ule uxo- 
gnrtiy. i. 1*3 l tPbznibjai of, ifhfi • 
its TOrrot.kuKc to- th.it of fhr Baiilta" 
lifandeci, ii. 94 Iv. 9 ; for¬ 

bidden SwcU among the, no ; 
Avnldaiicu of mortar - JiwIaw, ctc. p 
.among the. 373 ; tlvft^y of concoptios 
annong. L tEEh \ s^l tlroiutk 
monk's of. 205 V7- : atosiwnoui 
eLtsses of. 23* W- , ^59 W- i of 
ntfdlfe and cbml among, 359 ; 

classifii^dory tef ins taed by, 397 *f- 

--nrUiMl. i. I&6 v, a 

^- totem vfaiu. why ibcy bt= not 

exognAUKtS. i. 359, iL 97- Iv. sayjf. 
AT^nn r.t« in India, exogamy in the. ll 
330 

Aryan-speaklng peoples, the diSHiWa!or> 
system of rulatkm&hip *morng the. iL 
333 ^ 

Arvjua. qumwn of totemiMn amcmR 
tike pdmiiiTO, i. 3 d, S*. ly: ttneii™ 
of exogamy th*. 131 iy. , if. 

Aab Wo<!su^fay. burial of inrdbm mi. L 

15 

Asbaolcc, nil* of succession w ibe 
throne of. IL 5*4 Jf- 
Ashftnt*, the, b. 553. 555 'f- 
AjiIw. R 3 1 -- IL 47J if, 3 
Ashei of dead, iii. a/f.. * 7 1 
^rtfwuR, Ham Priatfl, iii. 234 

Asia from lndin.1. iraocsof totemiun 

m, ■=- 3J* W 

Au. bedooin* tniitale the, w, aoO 
Aiaun, women oloni? tattooed in lOme 
tribes of, hr. 2*4 : loEcraism and 

eragxmf Pi. ii- 3 *& W-- iv a^S-a™ 1 
AsAijm]2iioi3 of p«>pte to their mi, 
i, 25 b- B if., k. r ?9 jy. 3 of 
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people <o aniiEi.ils or pLmn, IL 9 3 ; of 
tticn 10 their guardian sifiLriia, Hi. }lj. 
■(<». 4‘7. ■»*>. 451 

Aiisinpboins, iLL j 1* . soctnira of ihe, 474 
vVsfltyjktaJ or linked toirms, |i. 30 sy, , 

48 S« '?• . J3, ft*. 

M^ocvitirwiiii. of S'ujib American 

lhd..m v, i 4& J/, * 

- rehgkjus, iLL 457, 547; of the 

Duma, L. 46 _iy. 4 fcr Sodcties 
.iViurji, lateni^m among ahc, [L jdo jujr, 
Asyiuiuii or sanciiiarics. sv. 366 syy, : 
development of dlin fell of, i„ 95 jyy. : 
in AuiEmlux, Amtfka, Afrb, itwneo,. 
96 ijTf. 

a wrL of external soul, ii, Si jyy, 
Athnb^sLL, |«akc, iiL 340 
Atklxisliiini, the. ill J46 
Alhj|i.u-rt:in or AlhabsiLi^nn family ol 
TmJiuu, i ii 34 i. 353 
Aiiwn^n argil Of- i. *3 
Atbetiiiini, marriage with i]m= half-MBler 
nmnEtg ihc EL 60 a ; burin -1 

tuiEoni of the. iv, at 3 

Alhffli, wolf buried nt P L 15 ^. 

Aeuo maidens tkmre 43 bents, i. 3$ 
AllrWjmdunfiiu, ill. 3 
■-ffwit, gt<l„ il 3*7, 16#, 179. iSfco. 3Si 
AuftJ, iKHem, ii. s. 19, a-a p 33 
Austmliii, equivalence of 1far ar ^ a m nn 
dm-Mons b, L 63 E loEeniibin ujiL^r^il 
in. S4, iv. 11 : it* archaic iype of 
aitEmali and plains. L 9a; primitive 
daarairlCT of Ebt phneigiiMa. 9a ly. ; 
insliwaii 3 prevateiirt- of nuigic in* 141 
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-perftnenoe for m-iTriagie wiih aenr 

nteslmw among liKHani of, iiL ^75 
1 iv. 3th 

RfetiJ&S of fowls, hnc*es, HJld cache, 
Ibeir t^Eirf in Ik of 

tiikirrnsmn* to offspring, Iv. ■ 

66 i^. 

B™*n of honey-wine, continence ol> 
Sorted lay, ii, 411 
Bri-bris, Li ££1 553 s$ r 

Hftet lotem, iL bar 
Hrk3t», xun-cEried< IiL 203 
Bride oflhe Nifc* L 34 «.* 
tk KqEk, iv, ^58 
-the illati, i. 63 *,* 

Krirtw, Hlcilrt kmppwd OR, tV. 533 *jy, 

Brineker, II., ii 36* 

Brifitno, D. CL. ii i, ,41, 44^ 

Hnci^h CQiEonbia, Indians of. their 
Eoternie carvings L 30 

Ifrtuher. lofetn apqlien Of aS, L 9, 

*74 

BerMbH-'a daughter, marriage with, iL 

raj ry., iv, 316 

EihiEhi-rE and abler*, prevention of nur- 
niffe of, L 163. j66p 374. 275. 379, 

■»** a*S Ji.i - EHfl>dmi 1 JUH 3 I (Wbcd 

ns prevem the marria^ of h 401 jy.. 
443 ^ mutrad nvoidanw of, 543. 365. 

^ 77 W« Hf, *jr. * 47 - k8$. 343. 
344 - Gjfc IiL 345. 3 *a. Iv. a8G, a&8 ■ 
“™<* ii 5 -M* *38. IiL 57s *r-* 
5?9 J inccii of. iL 638; exogamy in* 
Erodueed m prevent the marriage of p 
Iv. 104 iy.. f«P7 tf. 


lUothm ami sbiera as joint hushomlf in 
gnpqp mflrrF.i 1 gri. iv. rj9 
Bnrim. Elder, of anlniai spreics, L Sh. 
□imes of hrmbm not niensioocd by 
iisi*riH iL 77: me imitnl ih group, 
nuirrbge. 34^ 350. 367 
Brotheri-in-Uw. relations ltci*een r ii. 
17 ; forhidilen 10 roenliwi each oilicr i 
Mfnei. *34 ^ h iv. sBj : ihndHmls 
of siiiefj), rlose tie bd*«n. 331; 
nod sisiers-iiL.ljw. mutual avoidant* 

of, 4ta 

ProthLtJ-njcKlv nr confederacies in the Aru 
Ardiipe];kgn. ii, 200 jy. 

Brow n. A* R.y kiJ. 374 *,“* 

Bt?v r Ur, £.Jeorjrc. ii. 119. taa jy. # 
15a iv, aaa 
Hrni-ip clnn K Ev. 393 
flitifftfm. prrtnncd totem, 1, 41 a, 4^9 
Ihiffi^o eLan. h, 331, 233,. 333, 4S7#-» 
557 ■¥■ i trite of Bnchmitas^ 373 

-dance. IiL 476 /y, 

-masks worn in darnea. ill, 138, k $y 

—— Society, iiL 46a 
BLiiTLilo-tnU rdo,n, i. is, lii. 97 
Buffaloes, Eateniic kabacn ruELLbraed wikli, 
Lit ; retLini of dead cJnriipcopk 
to the. ; nacrrd. of the Teifiai, L. 
154 ; toknms teferHng 10. 426. 4a?. 
430. 439, hi, igo, lift; pursue of. 

69, fi 4 . IE. Ij6, 13E sy. ; Eradlikm 
of r[eK*nt from, i. 5, iLJ. 94, 
ceri’monim fnc nicmcting und iciuld- 
plying. 137 syy, 

Bu^ilat, kolrmisrn antonjf liven iL 34 *\*- 

Buka, totcmbni in, iL 117, ir? 

Bukuthi. ii. 406 

ffullj £j>ei! 4 *tfraE totrm, arcowny uf 
klw, L 305 tf, 

ftttkttJa, Eoieikik elan, EL 546, 547 

Bull, totem, U. 397 

-diner, iiL i 40 bt. * 

ItulC * roarers, L kJ4, 413 it. 1 , 565. 

375 ff.K iu x a ■ 34. 35 - 5 a - 57 - 

436, IiL 330. -.04, 335, 338, Lv. 7B3 
Elull's hitte, bridaJ pair placed on n ltd. 
Ev_ s !□ 

Bulls, sacned. iL 33^ cy. 

flumtia,. IhE crimkttr. tv, 308 

BuikjiL,, L 146: iEagle-hawk). 435 Jff- l 
mythicaE headman, 35a, 353 ^ o nam* 
applied in old men,, 494 
Bun tamurra tribe, i. 43a jyy. 

fniit of the. i. 443 
Buny.i-bunvi MwtiUtlm, L 443 
Bureau of Eihnology, Ammran. iiL 
93 pt.a, 340 

Burial, cempaeuey, i. 430: iotemie. ^ 
19*?: al cross-roads, 507 jy. r iiL 15a; 
alivt. penally for unlawful morriafie r 
S 5 a 

--ojilony L 4^4 * ii SL I'J 
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, V Y-: fa relation io disemlsotiiecL spirit*, 

i. JO I iff- 

tSurUil K/ounfS?. uf Btfomte tlans, ii. 475 - 
559; sleeping «n. to obtain the desal 
a* guardian spirits, fa. 4 *°. 45a 
■ _ of I^QfptUEl IJsuie^. I. 35 ; of 1 a i til I - 

tmuf tuSem clans, 75 J 9 - : ° r lrtrfl1 - 
E- JOh 5 fi - 13 7 ^ fa- * 7 ®: * I 

W£mJ CrWl. H, ISS 

_ of K-n;n*d animal*. fa. 17 J jy. 

«* Buned nuiri," a man who lives with 
his wife* kiiiJr^l 1 i 4 L 11 a 
1+ Huriffil ftoraasi/' * wwimfi %lno live* 
wiih her ’kindred, ifa Hi 

Burma, exogamy ilt P IL 33ft #y. 

[IwmnJ, not buried, C«r|™* 10 be. riL 
66 

Ituru, ext^nnfcius dial fa- fa 198 Jf- 
Bushbiek. 11 tor cm. fa 40a. 431 459 - 

460; elan, 495 ^-. 5*9 * 

Bush-caE cLih, ii. 557. 57 a 
Busmen. mmr floats, L 13 * ^ Cci 
mention lion, 16 ; bints of totEiidsm 

muting i|h, ii- 539 

_ their d&guiscs in htmianj. vt, aift 

BuiEi negrm-i of Surinam, tract* of 
roiemism among thr. I. ty, ifa 5? a 

- pig, w*™, ii 43 ® 

-- souls, fa 594 *0V- 

BushnnEo or Uakulvi. totem ii*n among 
the, ii. 635, fa. j$o£ */. 

Busk, imnital festival of the, fa, * 9 S 

Bttaom. H. 454. 437 _ 

E 5 uih-i. onntrJCEed From Kumbuln J, L 
63 Jfj JSrt" Kwnto 

itumimiiwi, ii. i?JW 
ItuElerfl y tliin , L 13 

- god, ii. IS9 

- mail,, L 10 

Butterfly . <k*d people ln 4 fa 6 a 
faying wife niid children. rri ' 3 1 r, f- 
See afjir Wim 

Byfagtoo, Uf. Cjrtis h lai 174 
Iknunl cmscmbttfy killed and Uilfad. 

I i&: ICiErm, IL 436. 44* 

Obfmfit* iiE marriage, L 33 
Cabectira, the, iii. 55 f 
C bAdAt the. iii, i ». * a tSo 
Caem .and Ml J ohn Islands, totem hra m. 
ii 133 ly. 

Caffre Unite [rtmornm* of, U 39 
Cairo* at whkb mogicsd cmflanfa 
performed. L 573 *7. 

CnlaNu-, iMKturirs nr asylum* in. i- iff* 

- negroes, their belief in extannl or 

hush souls, ii. 594 if- * 

CdJf. Lmbdtti. a UjIeiei,. ii. 4nj P 405 
talHomfa, toiemism not found in. L 8j 
CilifefEiiin Indian*, descended frota 
coyote, i 6 ; theiF many mbdifaiMSi 
39 m*\ totemism unknowti 10 the a 


331 

Hi. 1* -340 I and Uk all Inclianb Ph 

lhe Itodlftc lJo^ies of the koeky Muuh- 
taLna, a tt. 1 ; gLiufdHm ifaHia among 
the, 403 jytf. : wroraiE aitmoK fa' 
*43 ■ tattooing among Ehe, 3*5 1?. : 
to!em-»ni not fofcid amoatfi the, ^33 
rflJifornfan Iribe ttwrence 1I1* buwopil, 

L *6 

CnMiwo. i- 38 «.* 

Calves, EabncK eoncernlitiK. t, *o. 11. 17 
Cambrige Ainhropoiogjofll EapedaEiaii. 
tl. 1 , a 8 . ao 

CanwrotL A. U V i. 3 «» J V- 

3^4 *f- 

Chama. V. L.. fa- 307 jf. 

Oatm-nQon P animata- in. it. ^9* 

Gimjamfi. rules of. i. 75, 
ifi_ 93, i ii + iao P i*4 
t’ana?i**e liaiguapr, SL aaf, 3^o 

(‘aniruRa^ or Mohawk*, iii 4 

Cannilxil Socictk*. iii 511 V . 5 ^S 
53a tyy., F 37 - 539 S 4 a - 

-- Spins, iii. 334- S* 5 - 5 * z 

Cftnnitulfaiu. L 73 V - fa 45 ■■ fa- ? *V- S 

in AusEmSu. a6o 

-dma£rtk. i'L 501. Sit, 5*5. 5 «. 

5^3^ 535 Jff>* 537- 34*. Ibfieuds cd 
Origin of, 515 

CannihaE*. puiihaniw of- fa. 5 ia - S a 5 - 
: danoa of, 5*4. 53 i ^ 
observed liy. after mating human tab- 
535 tf. ; ihe, a Seend 

Society of ihe KwatLuil, 501 pyy. 
QipitnliM Hill, l, 95 
CetftUexb* p*/*™**. fa t97 
OifdivE. femnk. i 403. 4 > 9 . J ^- 

OpEtLre at marriage, form of. EL 583. 
fa. 70 

-iitamafic try- fa. 

-of Hivefi, L ¥■■ 45 °- 475 - 4?t-. 

54 * 

--<?f women a tore mm!* olitutung 

wfa-o* in AiuimJia, fa- 9 1 
Oarib ceremony wuh bird of prey. ^ 4 a 
GtribocMMiem’. d», lit- 34 fc 
I Qtriba, i- 4* *, f : womOft'i lonpLaRe 

amonK ihc, 64 *■. fa- *37 f f- : . “ f1> 
miK among thr. i 44 *?• • ««» 
of wife's relation* nmouff ths. 313 s 
marrijge hJ near ralailons among tbc- 

Carnival, n-n Indiauv Sfa 4®5 
(mftdine l*ia*fcds. Eraee* "f cotemfam m 4 

Carp, ikscrac frmo. i- S> fa- * 7 / t!lr,h ^ 
" Out-iouaks (Oe*jiwti»J, L 5, ifa 67 . 

I Carpentaria. Iribni of the tjfcilf of. l 
to® 

Carpri Mwkdnn, k *®a 

*ht, an Indian tribe-iu 347 - 
loEemk clans of the. 35 * ^ 
totems ’ 1 of dm- S 45 W- 
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C-nrvfF. Ciptun J-. iitr B& if., 464 

Jfff- H 1 

Carvings, totemk, l- 39 x^y-, il, 43. 5 fli . 

j9. jafe, Ui r sii? jyy. 

Cuuwuf niffl, i L 9, IE 

-pwpJp, br, 385 * 

CiiiLU, htvdiiajy professional. iL 505 
Cas, ik in of wild, prohibitUm in soueb. 

1, 13 ; tot=m, ik- 930. 393, 396., 39S 
Collin. George, iiL 134, 135, 139, rtfo. 
390 #yy, 

< JUitlc Elf tlLC IklllJIELO, El, 5^ Jtf. 

^ of iho Hatro, IL 355; taboos re¬ 
lating to, ehswvaf by ih* Hfmti, 358, 

& ,f. 

- domesticated in Africa* iv. 33 

-■ marked with totem, i ?j ; marked 

mi thdr ciLTi WLEh lot emu: bad^e, ii. 
373. 435 

C^h: Enbimfid by spimi unljwij 
children. iii. 150 Ji/'j?. 

Ckmtd In which the wadi of ibe dead 
life, iii. £0a 

prehistoric printings In. i. 233 *J 

- 6ci Mount KJgE>u. iL 451 if. 

Cayuga Iribe of Iroquois, their pbraitra 
and dans, i. 57, iii. 4, 8 
Cedar, the white, uLi r 957 
Ced-ir - berk, red H insignia of Suc-rei 
iiodcLlfsi maElr o£ iii. 504, 517, 519. 
5»4 r say, 340; atmmwEi of. 435. 
S*«h 5 <^ 5^4 
Cedar-tree uetd, ui. 194 
Celibacy of sacred dairyman. •t a $4 
Celts. qumka of loletnism Among iht, 
if. rj 

Ce^lipdfc god, iL 156 

- intern, ii. 331. 398 

Cm mu I AiiUnJia, deserts of. i. 317 if.; 
elim-ite of. ryo if.; loEefihsEH in, 175 
W 

E 'mini Australian aborigines, ihdr 
priraiittre chara*!n\ i. 93 rjry, ; Ihdr 
theory of coneeptiub mid cftiLdliirtEt* 
93 if. ; their moral code. 146 jy. 

-lotmiiini, in peotliar Fcaturw. t. 

■ oa iff. ; ha analogy Eo ihai nf die 
Banks' [danders. u, -94 iff, . fr, 9 if. 

-- idEwiis. list of, L 25a jyy. 

-Uibti i]n; mure backward, L 167, 

330 iff., 338 if. : more [windEire 
than the iiEM-iJieni tribes, 34a if, 
Ccntral ProTinrea of India. Ktfemksm in 
the. iL j33 *y^. h a a 9 *y. 

CtJikabfAiti. ^nidope cto. ii. 495 if. 
L'efwnt. trace* of tocenusm in, ii. iqS 
Ceremonial Law*. death the penally for 
Ew-ddtes of the, ILL 510, 519, 343 
jy, 

Ormraiin m birth, L 31 iy,. jt, 71; 
ai maffEiffr, 33 m ,, 73, ii, 456 .0/. , 
Lv, 393 395 : at death, i, 34 iff r - 


at pubmy. 3* iff, 1 at pregnaiiL-i-, 73; 
ErainittiiiEciJ from tribe in 1 iribe^ afij 
Ccferaonie*. raagieoi, for iiLtWnemg the 
tntem'i. i 33 jy. : For mulnplyukg ihe 
lOtertu, 104 iff. ; fEjr the L^ninl of 
the toEfifbi, 134 Iff ., iiL 1 ojj., 130 if, J 
to seenre ^atcr and lish, L 4B4 sy, ; fw 
the imtMpIkatian r>f etllble animwli 
wild jjlatiti. 573 iff. ; 10 injure a 
supply of Eunle and dugong, iL 13 
iff, ; lo make fraili of earth grew, 
31 Iff r , 34, 39 if. ; for inETWMt of 
food simply, iii 137 iff. 

-saored, in Ontral Australia, i aoj 

iff. 

-- to 4 cmic, nt binh and death, etc., uL 

103 iff, 

-of inLtLarimt. iv. iaf r iff. 

— performed over slain animals, ir. 
ab^.ty, Srrafw IWrth, IValh. tdlh- 

tkm. -Muriage. Fhiberiy. K;m.-i 3 LTJttA£ 

Coremonv to secure success in hunling. 

i. 485 1 nl culling up an emu, 48.5 if 
Ceres. iiL 143 - > 44 . US 
Cerquin. in Honduras, iii. 443 
Chadors, totems nf ihe, ri. 330 
Chalk, bftklttbfftf the body -with, ib 
5 ^ 

Chalmers, Hev. J. , ii. 34 V- 

Chwrnars, U 4 emA af the. n. i$a 

CfiaaiEkon. utnipaihy of the Bcebuanaa 
I o the, ia. 37& if . ; a messenger of God 
|o men, 376 iy. r 423 

--eloia 1 iL 360. 3&3 jy, 

--totem, ii. 30&, 3^7, 43s 

Cbatirat of IVm, uL 378 
Change frons maternal to paternal 
Elesrent {mofher-kLrt to friher-kln}, L 

71 tff . m iL 15. i7 P 190, 333. ui +i 
S0, 73, to, T 33 fy., 330 iy, + ir. 131 
if. 240 if.. 24a ^ 

Changes of Iribol customs initialed by oW 
men. i, 333 jyy. 

ChatcEKi], pcohibLEiuii to iuuch r i U. 
UL 97 

trharici'EMis, the JfcSitii. Iii, 14. 3.?$ jy. 
fJharms, totcmic, Lv, afto 
Ch^ltity eomptilsory in certain cases, L 
ais ry. a ii. 411, 537, 328 jy, t re- 

E|dml at trnJulinn, iii, 431. 434, 437; 

combined with abtsdnencr frnni ^ilt r IV. 
324 ; yombful, not valued, 30* 

Chebleng tribes, iFie. it 428 
Chcnchui. Aniotag ihc. iL 334 

Cbcpare mbc, L 505 iff , 
iThemniH. Kworale a cm out ibe. tv. 147 
Cb*foko*. the, iH ?8a i$y. ; syllabaiVi 
184 ; expulsion of, : e-rpg.mioirt 
Ejtans of, aB6; PupcrsiJiJofts abwit 
animals and plants, |86 iyy, 
Olererihe, llw, iii I if, 1 ; CnWf Danes 
of. 40 r iy_ ; Warrioini' AssocinEkwi of 
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485 : fcjreeto of women Among I he. ' 

lv r 94 

CbJekaM* jGhklwwws). pto&lrta and 
cJflto of the. L 56 

ChJekaasnMs, ihe. Hi- 177 W- - 
of, 

Cbnd m^tjucratlmic rfipinii* hl 533 I 
communes in sodiiuefe win h real Spirtb 

S 34 * 4 

Chicf^f'teAorienu* in, 537 *r- 
OiLcfi in N-W. Amrpca, iii 3&* i among 
ihe Hakim. 301 *?■ 1 ofUw Lou^lunix, 
358 * 

Lltieftamship in AlKttvtf*. L 3 aS W 
OiUcolLiu. she, iii. 339. 347 
Child hkfitiftcd wdth on animal or a imu. 
ik, c)i j uf. 

OtiSdfciirlh, siimiktmn of, by the klter* 

W- 3+4 Wf- 

Children, free from food rcitffeuau. 1 . 

19 ■ aeqiaircl ^ father ihrouglT paf- 
mmil for wMt+ 7 3 ! new-born. killed 
and eat™, 741 offering* eo obtain. Ll 
319* Giver of Child#™, lltfe of n 
McrctS python, 501 : ianho« 3 i Sivepk to 
ntor, ILL I 50 Vtf- J KB**W “ » ^ T1 ' 1 
property L*fere they were known to 
tic bis offspring, iv. 136 ; IxnijsM with 
wife, 34a jyy, I named after rliun men. 
385 

ChJIi. Ih^ ArpOEnnia.n» of. EiL 581: cus¬ 
tom ai to pregnant womcnia. iv. 8+ 
C^lilii women afonc tiltoncrl. iv. 303 
China, tof te Mriim hi. k 86. ik 
35 ® 

China fto« cbm, il. 374 
Chinese family M 4 »es derived from 
animal *, planis, etc.. ik $38. 359 
Chinp-paw. See Harbins 
Chinupcbmich. Californian god, iii- 4°4 
Chinook, ibe, iu- 405, +oB. 434 
Chios, exogamy omung the, ii 337 
Cblfipn^u, the, iii. 3+6. &* Ojil> 

W1J1 

Chitonk. & holy pontiff of Congo. ^ 5*9 
Choctaws, L 5, iii, 136. % 71 Vtf*: pJsra.- 
Idek and cLirti of ihe. k fi 6 : anoma¬ 
lous terms for cmlu among Ihe, 

310 

Chora Nagpur, tnhn of. ii 384 *W- 
Chryanhi of wiiuhetiy grub, imitation of, 
as a medical ceremony, L 106 
Chrywiibemijm ckn. LL 373. S 75 
Chuckchee*. groJ3i-niiirrUiK’ c ■mod* 
ii 34S . iv, 1 38 , relatfomhi[N ii. 

333 ; wijfncB □.[■cmc ymooffli flwoflf 

the. kt. 305 

L'iuu/ri Hkioed stieks Bnri itoia ol 
CrnlTal Australians, i ia 4 W ‘ 
*8$, 1 on, 103. 1^+. 19*^ *97 W- 
aij, ii si : buried nl foot of bookler 
lepractnifij manna, i 107 


Cibol*. lib aoa, 306. 315 
Cicatrices n« ttibal (Kidges, L a 3 if. -W 
Scnrt 

Cimbtiin ot^lry. Iwim?t» or, iv, =07 
Cir^tiaians. cwOgEuaiy among the. iv- 

30J itfr * 

CiRk. [fibal, iik 93, 11*, 1»- 134 


* J ^- 

CiiruroctwoD, pjrjctffc-.d. L 83. 565, ?/'7 

, 57 S *- J ' 57 * Bl - 1 ' B - S 7 i , 379 - HSJ« 
iii 43a ; os pn initiatory rate. 1. 44^ 
74. 195, ^4r of son as ■teoem-iM 
for fatlict. in 14^ : iiab«nnta far. u 
56O : scaanl Ikrncw at. ii US 
401. 4S3 Jtf- i among the Maid. 413 
tatinl. 43* B ™e S the Nandi. 
441 k 445= ibootf of, iv. |Ht : pmc- 

SSd*Vfli, ia.v 184 . |B*. 188 . 19 c 

i^a, aoi. si6 ^ Mras of Mavai Ead* 
after. **9 *$, 

CmrunilcHTUliorLS u«d m speakmg oP 
toton$ r L 18 

Cito de^Soped ont of sanctu-inti or 


asyloma, i. -9^ -^V- 

-- erf Rcfage. L 9* m* 

Civet Ca t dan* il 4^3 W* 557 
Claw1 fish, iii 359 
Ckm-sfivil. sacred, hl 98, coy 
Clan, titltkatkiit etrmKmiea itifeodca to 
admit youths to I ife of the, i- 4 3 i 
of ihe dan in the blood, 43 « thr 

totem dan, obfigmikm of- S 3 
custom of (mm faring child to father's. 
71 \. esEogaroy of iht- toLtm. 54 

iffla l marriage into one -dan otiJy. ii. 
607. 609 
-totem, i, 4 

__idEemfe, Kdkkmiiy of ihe, 11. 6 ; 

HKtnl ubiigutfoni of monlEB of a. ill. 


399 - 47 Si 359 . 

Ckwa: wbdivbimt of Ihe totem dans. 

L s 6, 57 W : pertODftl MUMS of 
mriiiticnLoftoicm clans. 58^-1 fnnan 

rjf I ntern clfllti. &<» i ruStS of rlcScCfll HI 

totem cbM. 65 : nil™ of camp- 

bg of totem dans, 7S: 
war elans. ?£, 1 nto ^ t« tninal of 
ptcmbcrt of totem clans. 75 ^: 
rotviii dww lend to pa» mi* load 
clans. B31 subdivision of, ll 19a. 
pa 1 mu. 1 and maleriL.il. 357 JR?>/■ ► 
lands of, dafl : suj>p™t to take nfirf 
the ijualitks of their mitmv in. 345 
luietnk supfrw%i«i of tlam hy 
csogarnmts ckaies, L »a?, 33^. jay 
j^, + 53* ■ trfldiuons to toorigm of. SSS 
Jfl . iii. Bt ; locti ****^f» 
ii, 4. 5. 6; Stotts of, 474 JV- : kuwi- 
gjoun'ds nf. 475 ■- ™*l ntiiigahcms 
among meinberi of 4 swfl. 475 - 55 ^ ■ 
ph^tol kvpes of, 505 *f 3 fnbdivtiioti 
of Ihe, SL **, 44. S 4 #1 57 - 79 
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TOTEM ISM AND EXOGAMY 


^4 i personal H-arpes erf Ebrn\ljeri of, 
76 Jfli J/*fr : hus cSOgillilOUS, iv. 
8 jy. Stt Names,. personal 
CIumcs, iribn with t*t>, i, 339 j¥- : 
rmpntalGiLi EiOgjinOiLt, 451 iyy. „ 47a 
W- i soda! in N^W. Amcrka, ill. 

— uugAniutiS divisions iphr.uriesj 
Australian aborijmes, i. 60 1Vf 

T'hnlrirs) t nliire iromE tluih lOEciELiviil, 

*$t **; aupeMcdijig; ccKflhk elans, 
aa? r 537 jf, k S3jo 4 luoal dtnlre 
spirit* of, 3,39 ; of i,hK Arqiila, cEC., 
336 iyy, ; wiihouL aimu h 364 >y., 
ib 70, ifla. 344: of the Australian 
tfibcv L a? I jyy. ; nnmctj altar 

animats Of ulJjfch I'.iLEum I ub)eeu, 417 ; 
lodilkMu as lo the origin irf the, 465 
*f. ; ffl^uvulrncf!! of, 507 iff-, JO I Jf- ; 

in Torre* Stiaits, iL 5. 6 jy.., a2 r aj r 
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Deoeared *tFt r i «il*r. itghE to rnany, tf 
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LiL 190; fl=ah of d«i tidxtcf*d, ii. 

Decr-beid ctan. t ia, ut. 97, ta$ if, 

DctlDfTUlQn H ‘tdoad Shed fll. W‘ 103 

jp, 1 * 

Degradation. of ikp^liwi 

among the Australian jlxwigines, i 
343 i^. 
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[>e la fionic, iv, 945 
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tolemic animals. L 6 } iflcriflttS offered 
fey, i-i; their lotcml. 16: Lraiiiferenee 
of child to fiuba'l ekffl, 71: uwkn 
among she, iLL 39 jyy.; gmrdLih 
spirit* among the, 393 

Deliberation and will. human, as factor* 
in. growth of institutions, iv. 98. s&o 

Dnnteft lit. 143, ±44, 145 

DemMiacy in relation So wcotfmni, tv. 
afl 

Demon*, la-pr off women in chilrfbcd. hr 
* 53 ^ 

D&uPs. Str Tmhchi 

DeaOtU, R. E., li. 587 *f, a , 6±4 #. 

Dtflti Chutiyu, the, ii ya B 

Descent from she totems. «. 5 rpy.. 
356, ii, 56, 58,, flft, SB. S3H. * 1 ?^ 

190. *97 V'* *9* **-■ «*>- 5*5 *H-t 
604. ui. sS if., 33 ^, P 7$. 

94, 95, B75. 373 *f» 57 °^ s ^ 
313; ml« of, isi lOECin clans, i. *5 
ifp, : peculiar stile of. in Auntraltm 
tribes with four subphfalrics (sub- 
dftnyf), 68 if.: indirect female. 66 17,; 
indirect inalc, 68 if. ; \rihm wavering 
beluKn maic unHl female, 71 ■ nuilcmal 
d^eent nos necessarily nMer than 
paternal, 167. 349. 3J5 J indirect 
f«in:ile decent of [hr SUbcUste*, 399 i 
indirect mak descent of th* tubdmsa, 
369. 444 jy, ; change ffosn maternal 
so paternal {, mother-kin so tiilw 'bin), 
7? j/f,, ii. i*. 17, 19G, 335, iiL 4 a. 
gS, 7a, So, s aa ff, 3 an ; from 
Animals, it 104 */■ p * 9 ?- * 99 * aoo r 
5*5 W-. $ 33 . *J 7 h iEL 91 * 9 S; ft™ 
tree*, ii, 197. 19B i *f propatyi 
ili i6 r jd, 58, j a : under mother- 
bin. iL 330, p] ; rfevjcn for ahlftliiB 
cteKcnS from Lb* frninle to the male 
line, hr. ijt iy., 340 tjf. + 34 a 

m- 

lhK«ivdjnu of the Crocodile. Dog, 

and Vhih, lv.. 

I V^rripti'-x ijtdrfn nf rrbtt$DUbip, «*. 


Dtscr! iohb of Stmlhern 1 1 cjwiiififenrB, t 
t 6 B 

fictcm of Centred Auiirafb^ L jiy 
*?■ 

Un ^Hisetp Father| isi. 3S0 ^ * 

Dopotlana in rebcipn to rdJgiwi. iv. 
a 8 j/. 4 

Aviilit sicnd if nabols of i±le Maratbas, 

it 376 m 

Denn^Uf totcmuim among the, iL 334 
W- 

llrwricvpipertt of god* oat of totems. I, Ks 
J^.i it i3 w-i *19 T 5* W-* 1 “4. 

178, 184 

Dew, rolling, in the, kit 414 
Dhangar - Oraona, totaitia of ihc r ei, 

Dhungari, esog-imous ctatia of She. iL 
a 79 -rf ■ 

DhtcnJLTS, lolcmi uf Else, sL ajo 
DhonAs, totemism nmnnjj tin. H 
^36 

bfeuritu Krijn, l. a 1 

Xtfdimwr, family rumsc, ii. s+t 

545 - SS^h 55 1 

Dkbotomx. deliberate and jjurposeful, nf 
Austndbb tribes, L □?! W AV/ 
Owecilon 

Uteri sribc, the, t ite ■-’, 144 W- i ^ 
not mpeti their toscraa, 19: the 
Munt-iam of the. 64 ; «i nnitsdum. 
74 ; Mna-nisnui 148 if. ; cLuifnand 
lotcrnsn ^44 W ^ of snatfia^ 

and descent, J4i i legend* as fu 
totems, 347 fhdr Irg^nds m U» 
ongin ui exogamy, 350^7-: «remOfii» 
fnr dse mills ipliratitrii of Ibdf |o 4 ean*. 
357 *$$' I ^JTde^s of relation*hip. - 
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custom nf Encing dattl rvlations J03 

Diet of hfas 4 lawriont, i*. t r 4 
PiffiiMon. geogmpkHHti. sif ibi«Hiii*ni. i- 
04 ^7., iv. is Jtftf- 
Diibi, t hj 
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iv. 099 

Diminished rerpeet for sntetn 4 i- «9 
"Dirt Indge*,' III S?- *35 
Di$ehu caused hy calms tmciiie, 1 

‘7 

Uis^niie as kwrth. u 31 ; wS innmaSft 31 : 
of hunten. 40 

£li«mfRCt fhr totem, pcnaJlii^ incurreii 

bf, i. 16 ii;/. A'«V .j/it' I -41 ling 

DividsnK nui^. L 493 
bL-^iimg shine, Ki 346 
Pivijj.m of bbouf IpjLwcuil SoEBmic cLi n * 
it. 18 bf. 

I>l*H-Kri. H'dand K, Hi. 491. 434. 405 
t 5 jeesguu. sci totem, i. 47 
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-- god, is, 165 

— men, ii. 9, u 

LCjtens. L 133* iil. -n* 7^. 79 . 
iv. 3-78 ■ cerememy of th*. L 309; 
nii'D uf Jc?jj totem helped by dog*. 
Iv. ajfi 

Dog-eaten, Society of the, iiu 537 
|}o K nm.iijig Spirit, lii. 5-15 
Dog-ribs. Indian trite, kit. 346 
Dog*. kept by Katanga t. i£ ; 

From, ii. 165 ;. torn, cm pirns and de^ 
^w«t r Hi, $t a, 537, 541* 545 
Dolmen, it. gofl 
Dolpfofa. sacred, ii. -fijh 
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&? t Iv. 19 Jtftf. 

I tarns* totem t*Tii among the, iL 313 

Doreh, trace* of totemism M. (I 58 
Chaney. ftev. jf. Owen, tiE. »9. 93- 
itfl. 134 k 135 k 130 . 131. »ajK 399 -*. J 
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Double ^!(cm of tilxm and mbaos, 

iruUmiai and jiUL-.ni ill. among the 

Herefo, ii. 337 jtftf. * among ihc 
Wagopo, 4941 on Eh= Gold Coast* 
560 17. ; on ibc Uww Congo.- fi i 0 - 
tiai 

-kingship. jv . 303 

rvougkttj, John, ail 89 jtf., 114 
!>rTimas. WnM, hi which anoestora are 
personated, i. fim.4 jtftf. P uL 550: evolu- 
cion of iKubr, ; of the Puehto 

Indians, 307 177. 

Dnimacsf representations of mjths, ah, 
Jia, 3it 

DmaMlan languages, the three gra.it, ii. 
« 7 < 3*9 

jAra-iridiani, Eoteitdsftt among the* II- aid, 
339 *7.; cumin marriagi-i- among die, 
aa? //, . their phyriimi type* 391, 300, 
339; eiravs of women niitoPg ibe* 
iv, S6 

Dmrtngt, tafcmic, on the ground, L 
M3 

LJoteinii, j, 45^, 497 jy, p 535 rtf., HL 
134 : iftdiTkdual totems Bcqiuted in* 
L 49 ^ E u vehicle* of inspiration. 
33a jtf. : of totems, EL 137 ; guardian 
■ptrils obtained in* U09 fit 37J 
>77.; tedtef In the truth of, 377 Jtfr : 


335 

of BUUT1MI* 497 17. ; PcUJvhI Cif? 4S4 

Dress. ^change of, bciwwn tiwft abd 
woohak at marriage, 1. 73. If. a 35 

Dfowuing, peoalljr of incert* ^ ■ 30^ 
Drum, signal n 475. 49*. 45 * 
\»rtutmsid& of kings of Uganda, in. 405 
Drums* friction. ^‘456 
Ihlala stories, ii. S6ditf. 

In Xew fimnea. i- 9^ - ii«n'» 

eltil^hotbe, iL sS 

Du ChftLlIu* P. It., Si, fio*. 6io r fesi 
Dugun^ cluit, ii 11 

Dugongs, mngioal wfeowMkj for ihe 
iniiHiptjcaCiim mf, i. 339, ii. Jtf- 
Unk of York liEundr, totomlim in ihe* 
ii. 11S Jtftf. 

puiacan, UllEiain, in. jo 9 . 

3 S 7 

puculns, Hon. K U .. 11. 4ah, 439, 430 
thmn, John, ill, J3^ jV 1 /- 
Durtuni. Miss M. E.* iv, r^t « *. 517 
Durldieim* IW- Emile, iv^ rt9 m.K 
P37 mJ \ h'n tlneory ijrf rxogamy, 
100 17. 

DurraaS, Eev. W, J.., ii 88 
l>ualtig"i theory of tte eattse ol the ^rj- 
ing pmpordorn of the wm .u hinh. 
if. ft5 

Duykeror lUktetmdt tribe of lWhiia.na’, 

ii- 374 1 43S 

Dyaks, ih^ir i-afterttiijons ns in doer, l 
T 7 ; tftiees of lotemism ;nnong ibe r 86, 
iL »a rtftfr 

Eagle, drinking ihrough wing bone o L 
in, s*a. 33*1; dantx* 76; eiest, 3 * 7 « 
afrfi 

- olnn (HiidaJ, tsL a3o 177.; sub- 

L-bn, i. 11 rtf, 

EngiehawVr teguiids about, i. 5^3 
- - toteuk* ceremony uf the. i. a to 

Jf. 

and Crow In Aeiu-atb, 1, 70 
jtf.; os <;liu* PattwA, i. 39a jtftf,, 43 a 
jtftf.. 494 -rtf-- iv. *38 Jtftf. 

Kjl^Scs. descent from, t, 7 : kept m 
L-ages by Aimrf, 14 : kept In *-^gns by 
Mwpih, 15: eeremotiica cibserved al 
killing, ill. 187. 187 Jtf. 

/iJrtif.2, maCcFTSikl clan* iL 3 S? 

I'Itlt-J iti gl. goEdm, a* offering* h. S 09 
Hm r as tnteitt. i- *4- ^ * 97 % Parted, 
396, 373, 44J : of cattte marked with 
letenifc bailgc, 373, 4*5 
Kiirth srLio, IL a3ra 
—— folk. Iv, 2 9S 

_— fjoddrss. human sacrito* to the, 

H. 30J *r 

— Mother. HI a^fi. 337, S 77 

- totem, i- 34 
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F-alftff dead hcLiliori5 H i. ?4- Iv*. 7 J V ,i 

a 60 

- together a* marriage cefEttiooy, L 

?a K 578+ ii- flf?a 

_luietti or othrf forbidden luod. 

ptmallics fiir, L it^vv., 4 n ML 
91, 94; cErnttHmUlly* i- 1*9-111, 1=0*. 
tag, *07, a 17 ; cUiitrtnsofjheCaKral 
Australian! in repfid to> roa 109 
p S30- : uadiiion* of the Cent tat 

Au^Lrathiis in Tefjn.rd lo. 33s--a 4 a ; 
*uppos«l effect oF r ii. 377. 4*3.1 4 ® 4 i 
405H 4*S. 43 ». 448 ay.. 473 - 55 *> 

081, 204, 308 ; cum ora of. * 4 tf. 

i’rt 1 rf/ft? SafTanu-Ikt 

Etm jm, toujnie clnn. ii- 5 ®°* 5 **« 
5*3 

Echo. (otflu. ii tab 

Ecslsny of writs* usd midairs, isL 5*8. 
5 **- 543 

Edible, tofetu* ^MnlC). 1. ?$$ 

Eel godi, il 157 

EetLs, Rev. Myrtm, iii. 405 W 

Eds. nftrnnp** in, L 14; uaruniigmlofi 
into. iL 635 

Effigies of toimak animal*. L ion. c 4 >i. 
ii. 19; worehljjpwl al marriage, Iv, 
* 93 - 994 

Effigy, magical. l 540 

descent from an. iL 337 : of go™*, 
descenl fiorn, l. 7 

Egg*, mratiMy to malic wild fowl lay, 

L 359 . . . , 

l^ypt. totetnum in ancrcnl. l u 
E gyptian queen*, fcjuriad of* L 33 
Egyptians. totemism of anewm, F. 17. 
86 ; tbe ancient, ourted the slain bulb, 
43 : and pig* milk. iv. 17*1 aplil 
totems, uiitoiLg, 175 

Right emgamoiu ■wihcbissesp tribe* with, 
i. a** m> 

R^tTM&MS system, i- 373, *77 W i pre¬ 
vents ibe mnrri^iie of cousins, 077. S?= t 
ill effect an marriage, it. 107 : ralno- 
dnml to prevenl llie mu?tag?! of wmsh 
first cocdm*, rati 
AjLtik&z, cLiii, ii. 6 [ 3 . &21 
EJtii taboo, JL fita, 613 
EjkinwJa r taboo. t. in 
Eland dan, ii, 39b 
-intern. tL. 3jj 

Rtdcf brothers of ahiirml specks, i- 3 a : 
of the Knnrmi, 495, 498 

- uni younger brolhert, duimauan 

in respeti of raartfiagiatHbty. iL 191. 
199, 35 s, 33a ; of molher .inti father, 
distinction in rwpett of marriage with 
their rfapgtiiCT*, i. 177 W 
Elder*, council of. L $4* 

Eldoroboi lb*. H- 447 
Elephant, supers tili»n as lo trunk of, iL 
496 jf.; Killer of the. 60B 


Elephant clan, iL 397, 49-1 Jf-< I* 

*35 

- totem, hr aai r 337 *7.. ^ 6 g 

a*a, sgb. 315. 4 = 3 - 4 * 0 . 4 JQ,- 435 
Elciinini hiinteo. iL 
Rtcjjluintg. cernnffny for ttm nuluplka- 
lion of. H. 497 
Ekuwncan mjfstericji. UL 144 
Elgon r Mount. iL |© 7 i 43 L 45 1 » 

454 

ElgumiOf Warn in, On-v il 447 
Elk cfiun k L 35. Hi- ^4; ^ Omaba*. L 
^ 7 

Ellis, Cat Sir A. a. 0 - SS*- *- 

57 ^. S 79 p 5 &a 

^tla. William, iv. ab? 

E!-MflkrcnKc r Arab hislorian, k, aia 
ElOpctikenl, punishment of, f, 435. 44O, 
46a, 466. 47J. 54^1 mank& by, 
483,^.. iL 199 ; ihe ordioajy Twm 
oF ici.njria.gr among: the K.LunnF, L 
499 

Emcti^P, uk of. at initiation. iLL 40a, 
414. 414 aj. 4^9- 43^ ^ ahef ciinnihfll 
feasl, 54 a L taken fcicfnee oating new 
com. iv. 313 ¥’ 

Emily Grip. k. 

Rtfiu. pmbibFtkin, lo cal. L 1* : nc-rn. 
fat, and ejsg?. cults as to eating. 41. 
igj ; imitnlicifl of omu us a maghcal 
ttreraony. 106 J magical patalinff of. 
106; toiciiip 106; ceremony ut culling 
up UJS, 485 

Eitllls ma E iftii cUROtony for nmlitfJying. 

L 106. 574 

Emu-wren, m ioEem, L 4?: th* " »* 
bmlbcf " of Kurnni men p 4^6 
Rircritinter Bay iribCi L 40 = 

Fltidlc. «n-. S. s iv L 3*7 
Endogamv of lacrmLc 'dans among ibe 
Kucharbp iv. 2*7 j inul.titms off mdo^ 
gamy in Australbw U a^i *# • 35 1 1 
m royal dan*. u_ 333 ^. 5^ 6 = 3 . 
iv. 099; in Mudagascaf. ii. 63b e or 
tbr Bella CooUlp iii- 340 

- ^nd cj-ogumy, L 641 question 

which la the mom beotfficiaF. ib* 
W- 

Endojpatnous diviaions, i. uj. 

_ n™ nl a disadvautflge compared 

lo cjrujfAinons mra, iv. 166 
Rnda of ett, as iLrtcraSp L I 4 r 

30 

Enetuia eaten, L 73^7-. iv, abOp 0*4 
Eflgoisa, sonwate in. iv. 147 Jf. 
fimgyemnt. sacrrct ritnip L. 004 
Entrails of nnlnudB. n. toum r ii. 403 
Environment, its influence on ofsanbnip 
iv, 07a 

Equivaliner or exopnoui clnasts in 
Auslralirip L 6u py r . 507 iff.. S ai 
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Liinti, iv. 35s *7, 
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Eunup fcaagic.il for the multi 
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Evil L!^ iv. ajS 
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of the, 77, 465 l rtftdvnteDce of, 
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tribes, i. 371 
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of the rule of, S3 ^, H iv. -jBi ■ pro- 
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$? T V 37*- 3?$- 3®a* 383. 384* 387* 
3&S,. 389, 391, 393 V- J9$- 399- 
403. 404. 4^. 4*3- 419. 4^3. 

45 a ' 43? 
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wolf on door-posts, 33 
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38a, 439 /tf. r gensxulljr unblow n, ii, 
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a father's vslei forbidden, rL 1B8, 
* 9 ' 
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r*. a94 
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tame tetm fur , ii 334 
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It. 378. 38 s- 38a 
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cohabitation of. ii, 40. uB. jfia, 
363, 6*3, iiL 36s, 363, 579, iv. 308, 
3*5 
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fur, L 504 jy. : avoidance of, ii. 189 , 
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iiL jfi 
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779* 3** 
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flbulkes, Arthur, iL 571 
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IL 31° 3 * 3 . 3 1 ? 
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,LVM>-t,itLcin oF the frog ^itlTwatef, 
liL as 3 

--dan 4 iL 339 \ ef Unt ftuAi I ndirua, 

eLT^m-nny performed by, til, 33a sy, 

-erest, HL afti jy. 

-Eotem* ii. 43ft. 43*. 433 ; owemony 

OJ (k. £ aofl *p. t 

Furgbuts, nu»gk itsoopt the. L 14a m.*; 

p-ic-nc character ufyiv, JIFj 
I’slihi of Gunbu. EotetuiAiu ftfaofig 
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J 1 ubwn H the. u* 601 y. 

Funafuti or Ellice Island, L 7 
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—— rite, L +09 jy. 

PuEntmb. Iii, 17, 375. 31* 

Fusion of totem clans, i. 60. 

tla fKflple of the Gold C&ui, iv. 3^ 
Gut*. W. \V, P iiL SS s *y. 
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3*4 **■ 

Gajo^ traces of EertemLun among the. 

ii. 191 iy. 

LjalLi family. IL 407 
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■hr, jj, 541 

Gamblers. guardian apdriu of. life. 416, 
t kurir, cmdllwtieD of 1 be game by 

hunters, L a-|f 
J'ldjHaL-f d^dy/et"). ii. *3 w. 4, 
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tpardiner. J. Scaakp, iL 16A jy. 
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Goson. S,, i. 19 m,\ 70 14S j| pf 

*Ga jiJh 350. 3sr, 35a, 359, i* a JOJ 
Gatekeepers <rf king* of UpMft, IL 
4 W 

Qfwdm* A. B.. iiL 155 
Gaelic, dead, 1n0ujrfM.il far, L 15 ; a 
totem, i£ 403 

- PentnHtln, tbe, £ 305 m. \ iL 119. 

Gedvmk hay, ii. ^ 

fVYaaar, ettfn.rniinal taboos, ip, 3Ts 

t irtvnrpi. A. Hib, L 337 L iL 61, fcjft 
Gcograp^M diffusion of toternism. i, 3+ 
i/y,, iv. 11 jyy, 

Gomofo language of wide™*, h, 337 
Getae, the, L ja 
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ii. 107 jy; Society of dac r iiL 461- 
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15 I their m-iETHge customs uunl 
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SfetutvF ajul Gillen 
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GEppalaad, 1. 493 */- 

fj 7 j^ar/j, J'Lu'.kk uercluoliy, LL 6&3 Jf, 

Gist, George, nil. 1S4 
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k *97 *. 3 

Hlhidk EOEenkisni amcing |frr, 1 . 337 jy. 
J-Inridma, A C,, Li. a, 11 jy.. 31 n. 1 , 
^4, jj. iiL 371 a, 1 . 4 hts theory of 
lntemism, r iv. 5a 
Hahn, Res, K„ iL a8£ 

—— JtiwiplinE. if, 3*0 
Baidas, the, iii. 252, aj n iyy r ; dt> 
*neo 4 *l from si natti and a cockle. L 
6; thdr LiEUKMaig, aS- |n^, sm! 
paiEj 4RS0flg the, 3 *: rtwflJjiMJLUi cbm 

of chC, iiL jyy. : emts of the, 2B1 

W ; art or lh*. ^ 3 fl f^y. ; totem-pole* 
ol the, 390 i/y.: Secret Societies iirnoug 
the. 544 ly. ; iheLr tntemlc Bit, Sr. 
26 ay. 

Hair turned nhhv Ijy eating totem, i. 17 ; 
gray. penally for tiling fcurttkiden 
41 *y. ; piiKfccrf out from novices 
at initiation, 467. iv, 338 i^. ; 
rnoilp* nf wearing the hair drsiineiiro 
of age-grade*. 11 59 - JoM of hair sup- 
powvl to result from Lnfrifigin^ Latioci. 
4*4 : totem ic cUns disiinguuheil by 
modra Of wearing (lie bur, 1, 36 ^r.. 
iiL mi, 103: impregaaiion fry, 374 
TfiiiiU dialect. HL 318, 319 
Hulaidi, thr. Hi, 337^ 3J9 
tfuL'-i Flower Eugeni, i. 1137; niugical 


cn^mnitiy for multipljing Haiti 

fidWcM, L 107 

IfaElKLS, toEems of the, ii. 330 
IfaEq-i.nL:, Enl«?mEinn iimarig Ihfk fl. 238, 
37* 

HiLlf-sisler, majjiage usth the, iL 6aa 
llaLmehem. irvogaTny Ln, iL sat 
Hriv^Li Vakk^, exogamoLu w^bi of 
the. IL 276 

JfamxtiaFt cannilscvl.*. iii. 43$: a Stsrrt 
Sockty af ihr- KwnLL-ad, 521 jyy, 
|{=ihiinc peoples. IL 407 
HcLrameri-headed shark, shrine of ik. b 
t@ iyf. ^ wqwAlaip the. Ifcfl 
Humnur.iiji, L 337 

Hanjffii (Hnngafc, dan of OiiiahoA,! tt + 

iii. 95, 104 

Hanging, ih# punishment o[ imluwiht 
marrbges. iL i20 4 130, T31 

Hon^o, the Cflirlhpgtnian. ti. 555 

B*n». thiEhSa vilLage. itL 207 
214 

I laidisly. W f*-. iiL 355 lyy. 

Ham, averaJeo of XanEiqians to ihr. n. 

222 ; 1 he Great., iii. 66 
—— clan, in rotation to inaw h L 132 Sf r ; 
pnd won, LL 279 

-tribe of BcchuamiE, tL 373 

Harts, sacrifice* lc F L 14 i indinn tribe, 
a 34* 

Harper. C. H., tL 557. 5^3 

HarEfbeest totem, ii 375 

Hiurtlahd, F- S.. ii. 262 * \ Hl 371 n. 1 . 

iv. 62 »J. 247, 2^4 *r 5 

Harost festival, setmi! licencpc nl. iL 

Haj.ung£-a, male sect. iv r 3 9 ? 

J|ats roprownEin^ crai-anlmfllH, in- atiy 5 
nf I E.iidii chiefs, 29a 
Hausas, the, 11 ftoi L tcrtcmEnn 
aamug lhr r 603 jyy. 
ll.Lwnii. irores of toLcmiJTii in. iL 17^ 
Jtf- 

Hqvnanii for in of the dass-ificnlorv sysiem 
of rdationship, eL 174 
Flaw,ilbxia, e±msA of nrdm n?cr females 
ainorB the, tv. 86 
Hawk, worship uf the, iL 3I3 

uncm, Li. 269, 397. 314, 439 
Hawkins, tW. Ifcnpimjit, Lip. 402 if, 

IturtlinuscEL. A. von, iv. 234 
Head-dress of shamans. Lii 423 
Hcad-hwnling, Llr. 284 iy, 

I Er:icEm.ih, mytbicAl, in sky, L jj8; 
supemafurol, 

Hcailrrtefk, 1. 360 ry, : nmiing ihe Aui- 

tpihan ntwrbpnef!. L 327 *yy, E 
Titrnch etans. itl 333 
Hindi ft.Tticnd, iiL. 409 
HraJero, the. tli. 525 
Hi-ape, Walter, iv. 65; 66 ry r . 6B ; »n 
efforts pf inbroocEingi 162 *y. 
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Smaucft Mb 3^3 

1 -I< 5 ifc and kidneys of a toflrin. tL 

4*5 

HhKI dn* ( “- W 

—— lcE*m, ft* 39? 

Hurt* of animate, nojui »« 3* B 

t leaven, n?pgi‘EJ*d "dfsftit* of* 
ihc Tihrtlhiiin?. Ea. Jift J¥- ■ mnr ™ 
atuppowd lo gv * 3 ® 

— fojk (dan)> ^ 97 ' W 

HdUm, dti» of refuge nnuttig UM» l 
m ■ ihdr pcolftbiftora of Imign. **■ a* 
HedbtueHEfi Hw, Jo^- « S - W 

d»p ®+ 337 : dialect. ^tJS. 

419 

HcELwjjt. Dr- Art ten, Lv. at? 

Helmcta repff«* IlIsn E tniem*. l jo 
llcfcy, Ii A. , tt* a6* + , a6 
Hemlock fecandM> ontfuncnl* e b » orn 
Ly dnncn-5. Eli 5*7- 5' 3 4^ 51 1 
IfcBty, A m il. 34^ 

Hcoshav.. R,« ft. 395 

Hhtfo, Qtaherero, «r lAttianu. tlMr.jS- 
iS4 >y.y, ; HUraiHM nnvong ™« 
356 *pf t group nswiar ;kmi>hR lhc 
Jfefi *y., If* 13S . . , ., 

Heron dmtoped oW of shark n™> 
crocodile, lv, 30 iy. 

Heron* dan and i&U'm. Li. 3 B ° 

Hermn. A. ft*. Spwftah historian* M 3 * 

443 jy. 

ilsrrtj Island*, initodliffi in. b 
Earn cf n*nliflg ^iW'i dw fa. 7 1 

Hcskhh-V i- 34 ■-■ 

E1 LLwaihii. pi- 3 
| [idat»i Sit Mirepauu™ 

Hktt. A, II. 560 

HLffh lYiesi, ML 15O. I** 

Milhous W,.«L S 6S . - 

11 Ill-Tool T Ch. , iii, - 1*9 *¥V- 4S* lv 4* 

| luuliXTi, EXQgnniftlla =,mf,nk 

ibr. ii, ^3*. theft HO^ra^ IV, t ^ s 

Ifr 

Hi^l»|,Hntiinic 4 elma, ii 494 J 7 - s +5 
Hippopotamus**. **crcd. & 59 s 
JI iuory of Im4.t9l.lei iTisliiuijon* inniplKMii! 
by ^ifrical lone* nton*?. i 

crrerflodirtl avgidxnoti of nutiHft, 
ft. it. ? 

llubLcy. C. W, H ft. 4K«. 4*4 *-■- 

435 *•- 4+a ■ lv, a* 

MttJlt*, F. W M lii 330 «. 2, fc 3 34 
1 1‘Ch I t> >"l, A,, lit 17s 
Hulhii.in. W, J,, ftL 77 tff. r yza 
Kulcyni. tolrmiim among tftp. ft. & 7 1 
HotH*, C, a ii. +qH **, 4 ^ f V - ^ 5 « 

+ l6 a 417 4 ft*r IT, 

Eia-liJn:->, HcV. j, Ii., ft- +1 

Holy UuQ clnn. it_ 373 
I foniEcidcs, wuftiariff «3f nsyliun* lot. ^ 

9 ? 


limnfleojlAlinf b 5114 ’* 

Hoidttm iii. +43 

Htnwy, entmony fw the I«WIK 1. 

«a 

--koiciu, L x+h iL- 

HdMy^nl people K ass . t ItW 
tt-mcy-wiiic* poEitLnn>« c ^ tfVCti 
brewers of, u 4 1 a 
Ho|?c. Luke, b 34 « 
liopis or Moquift, Hi 3«3- 
jyy, : rftiral, «0 
Horn propiCf ftL- ai^ J 
HonftHLL. 4 « a don tHilg^^ ,L 43 ■ ; 

1 1 7 . 1 lB ; iNf hwntiill lLlh^. ia6 ^ . 
i™ccfc*d by the TptcUi, 4 l 7 : I,m 
ilm-ATi fmin ft. 4 =a : lV Jf 4 , 

Homeft anlmflli, tbrfr li^li i-ilioord,« 

^ infiorMG* of fpr tl» 

nrwirif Ipdkn. M. Miy 
— -clpu nnft Men 1 ft, aai. a+a, + ■ 
37+. 375. 314 
__ tri-lt* in Ouna, L-l 33a 

ssssjnJtr*f^iw- 

of rswhatige. Ml. u Inirit 

IELH3 S ^TUtSdfcioe « 

Ho*! A Kwt inbe lo W, Aftka* il 581 
« UiTfca Kofi, ibr, it W • ^ 
gpnwO* rlxns of 3 94 

HoW- Dr C. ^ 309 31 h 

BwrtLliir of primftive S4ippw«3 

Wind ioEEtti- i 34- 35- 

*^ r Wd ” ra ^' 
aftrt nmtnnla- lL ,^ 3 
IfouK* of ttooft, 11^ 1 73 
■■ HfinM nf iiL. ?V' 153 

l ftius«. ttrfrtimm«L ii 33- 3s- $***'' 
104. a 14. iib ft Pfn 3 °* 44 - 4 S*- 4 ^ 
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Upm-iri elephants, IL 5,97 * 

— incxTcmkiFu of ^jds, ii, 138 i$. M 
16a . 164 

Htmib£, kingdom nf, ii. 52B y- 
HuhUt. Sir W, \V, P Li r px* ft. 1 . 32a 

jtf. * 

lluntoi disguise ihcnuetrc* ,11 ammnls, 
1. 4 1 ?! it. a 16 jy. ; *«hi* of di^d 
hutitrr.'r in LinLjuli, iii. 356 j* : 

spirits ^ 416, 430; supff- 
rthious rules dbleWed by, iv. 2*4 s/ r 
Hunting, c«tinuikics before, iii. 57a jry. 

-r dances or punl oiuinics, L 38 y, 

1 [iirnn. cnrnwtiy nf nunyk^ gin to 

kw-u. L 34 «> 

HL3FDR5 (Wyandcris), their facc-painlings, 
i> 19; tier phiutries find clans* 57; 
lOEchrttini aiutini the. IIJ. 29 ' 

belief of, in ranainaciai of infants. 
366 ; guardian spirits of the, 37a .1/7. ; 
nil* uf crogairtutu d«»f? e^ListcS 
among the, iv. 134 

Kimband lives with wife's family, i. 7a, 

iL 320. 333 

Husband and wife, forbidden to speak 10 
ea*h other. i. 468 ; mp«t each other's 
totems,, IL ±7, 29. 53, 55 ; om living 
together in I he Kinie house, 193 jyv-, 
iil 14 .y, ; living in separate house- 
k 4 ds in Sumatra, iv, jEa j^y. - nti 
community of goods between. 290 
Husbands IwntJu-t, marriage with de¬ 
ceased, Stt IjevLralc 

- brothers. wife a flowed to have 

marital Klntkms with, 3. 542 

-father, avoidance of, LL 169. 385. 

4*3, Hi I to, ±Ei, ITS 

- parents, avoidance of. LL 401 

—— Ititem respited by wife, ii, a?, 29. 
53 > 55 

Hiishqnds, secondary* iL 364 17,, Hi 

377 ; spiritual. ii 433 y. 

Hath, X. H.„ oa inlirecding, iv. 16 i 
Hua for the dead, ii. 455 
l-lynmu. cLcjcS, painted for, 1. rj; 
Nawli superstitions os to. ii. 441 
: kWHidii of the Wanika for 
Ihe, 44a y. : deemed m^ 4 . 374, 
**- 3°4 * 

- totem, iL 371, 43a, 434. 459.17. 

Hydr^buNa* supposed remedy fur, L 
*33 

lljiins or Sfci Dyaky analogic* to to-tem- 

isro among ttie, iL 209 ryy. 

IbbrtSCb, Hu- Denial C. J., IL *Bj Jtf, 
then, their belief in exmrml lends., ii. 
S 9 <> 

inUh. ii, 590, 391 

Idetiiiocaiiob bf matt with his totem. i. 9, 
ie8 -w, 121. ibj, U4 >59 *V-4$+ 
458, 472. ii my. Iii 106. sv, ji, 


60 : of a child with an -mimal or n 
fruit, ii. 91 1;. 

frfmmi/a jgtub}. totem* L hi 
S/aft. ettogunuus dan, iL 196 m 
fgaras of Idah, ii. £90 
Ignorance of pnwnSty ;le oei» ume 
imiversai .tnfong nun, iv. 155 ; *.f the 
um rnomt Ei e of conception m women, 
269 ig. 

iguana, (!kj«iu from, iL 605 
f tina ban. ICildtkie Llboos, iv. jOSry. 
Ikul.k i Morning Star) tribe, rcjiortqi:! rul« 
of dcKinl m K p. 7° 

Illirvoii, ihi’, nt. 74 

Images of crocodiles and s4iiirt* a ii -2110 
— Hebrew prohitpJtluh uf, iv. a6 
ImrtBLffin of nuernle and other animal*. 

i a? jw-; uf wo1 ™' 44 

Imprtfgnaiion of women wLihout scmb! 
ir^etcourse* i 93 jy. F 153 Jy.-* *9^ y r . 
576* 577 - ■= * 4 . 90 V- S *>7 riles 
of. 258 jyy. | of women by the flower m 
the banana* 507 : ^ippoied, of wo(BW 
by animal* and plaEJts. 90 . 6io, 

61 7 ; by hiiger-ELiils am] hair, iii 
Spy alia CooceptreHi 

Improrideoce of AustrakLioji s.i^-agia, iv F 
Ha tf r 

1 fkaainiEkle objects a* totems, L 24 *7- 
Inbrteding. inJurioiM effects of P iv. 93, 
iy.; j] efifccts of, difficult »o delect. 

: riuestion nf ih.= supposed in¬ 
jurious effects of, 154 W1 1 SO# 
IneunEatEun^ L 105. toft, 107. kofl; ui 
manioc, mnise. and loitiapkas, iil. $ 7 $ 
Incarnation *<4 Sam™ gods, ii. 13* 'V-- 

-Incest. abhoiTPmcc of. K 54^ 554- trj 4- 
Sv, 941 jy. ; allowed, i, 55 ; origm of law 
of incest unknown. 1G5: pun^Hod 
with death among Ausiraliaii abori- 
glnpA. punishment of. iL 7 3 - 

ta6* 410; with daughter puni-dud 
with death, 1301 with sister punished 
with death. 131 ; av ottfanre of nfwr 
relation* a puseouEMiEi agalniip i- 
3E3 *,■. 503, 542, SL 77 .'W- 131- 
147 J^r. 189. 4a-t. feay. 638. 9i. na 
17., Iv. fc*g , 2S4 , Jlfhorrtlice 
of. e^ea m cattle, it, 4&1; nf brother 
with usier. 6j8, iv. id&; with 
a mother more abhorred than with 
a ilaughivt. ill, ■ t j. it. i *5 . &- 
tension of noliou of, HL 113 ■ eotntaon 
among r Hrariflnoi Indians, ^73 itf. i 
among f-SiPavtan alxjrlgines, 579- 
58s; hetwera parents and jr-hdilren, 
jiveesJou of Auiualian abuitg-in^ 
to* iv. roBi flmikiEi of d 4 lii*l 
peoples to intiat inherited from &avag* 
ancestors. iSJ *V- . origib of the aver* 
umi to IneiMt wnltnoajk, 194 yf-i 
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talkf iii tbs Perilsring fife* of- 157 | 
M : of milk. 158 ff. 1 : of orolber 
with sois, *73 V 1 ■ pimidkHl with 
drodi, 303. AVe aiw t>eftih !■■ n " | 
law ful fcjLrriagfe 

IWEatHOua I*™*}, U*m *ppbnl I® WJF 
or* who kills lit cal * |W!-:.n .if the 
Hame- i^Jtogmiiou* cLiiis as nlra i ci l. ii 
Ill 

-marftaG^, iii jda J/ 

iBcOILtincni'P r*r SubjL*ES sufi|MJS«l to-be 
injuttou.% to kinfis. J aB 'Sf- *» 

^Cbiistit)- .W.f Colitintnc.; . 

[itAja. biunllfli in. it. a 1H ■mV- ^ claiU_ 
fiLiitcwy sysrena of relationship in. 335 

fawdo iteoent of die 
fsubehntn^)- i &8 399 

_. Huai* descent of sJic subclasses 

jsubptirtirii^,!. J- tiB ^-. -1 4 *t ■■' 

Ipdiridtul or jxtfwnaJ totem. l 4. 49 ^Vtf- 
it $B iii. 37 ° J¥- * 7 > ** 

□lEinliim spirits 

_. ifLimii^c, nHviure froin v.-iouil 

p«mri*eihiy lo F L aj.& : an iflMmilM 
r>n group marriage, ^ 9 ; 7 a 
ladonesU. lotcmi’iio in. ii~ W- ; 

alleged sexual communism in. a 13 

jyy. 

iDdoiviahm race p dko. LL 185^ * 9 ^ 

]nrim£iri» arogumy m. iL i^n W* j 
1 3! 1.in 1 i : .If, female, i i-. 3 ^ 3 ' u ■*- ' 
KI«*S of ciOgainj'. T.V, f 5 
; rcniHilc rjf rn^lc, «uh* of diipro- ! 
portion between tbe tcs. 77 -W- ■ 
:iihdii^ the Australian aborigines 
01 

infertility an H-ffccx of inbreeding- 1 w 
i6t r 1&3. xfis 

Inlu-nEaPor, ii 1^4. 195 *?y * 9 “ 

44$ ■ under mother-im,. rtdea °h 3 30 * 
3 »J- b- »*> *f» ** 

Initialed and utttnUiaied. in** i-U- 333 Jl r ‘ ■ 

imii.iLi ih qI puberty, iv r 3x3; 

pluck'd mi nt r L 48-1* iv- a 28 > 

fo-^iSa forbidden nl. l 40, 4 0 4u LV - a J 7 
j$V. ; se™3 Heidtie nceonM tn Volins 
jLt inkkikm. L 484. ii- 39 "■ 3 Rntong 
t]^ Crwt India pa, iii. 4 * a L SutfEr,lC 
Laboa anses at, ii- 4^3 ; by a sui^r- 
tidtLir.il being, fit. %i% ; pretence 1 

of killing Ibe notice at, it. 54 

-eeemnohbti or rilei, L 36 » L J- 

*>• J 4 ' js & if - J 9 fl J 6 "; 1 

ill, ,HJS. lir. IDO ^(f,. 377 . 3S0 Jil' H 

perfornked by member of a Uiffcrenl 
1^ loirtn. i 43^ 409^ 4 a 7 : ' 

tiun cf teeth m. 41a b- 5 . 487- J Vl i& ° 
; prevalent in Auslnlia. isk 45*; 
[heir meiming unknown, 43®. 
A1mr3.li.1n dJ ai Puberty 


Irmuiw (fidsM of ASitika. i' L * 
iheir guardian animal*, i. 3® l rc ' 
pKirlcil lokensmm MWiiB til*. u4- 368 iy- 
tnseols 7-u ti>t-"mM of two eiogfuniiiii 
ctiiSH, Li. II 8 , ISO 

limnncl* do nnf need be reanfotonl 

by biw 4 iv r 9^ # 

LifaitLutkm^ history of human inrtimuonw 
iiwsplicable by phvjuejl for^a -ilone. 

I afli 

Sfiiertir«tliajf. nffrets uf close, i. 1*4 
ImtkJtfum*. magieiiL cerrt^ofvjrii per^ 
fortiKtl by Ihe Central AartrtBw M 
ihe nmllJpbeation of Ihdr loirin 1 !, t 
c&4 i «3 Jftf ■ 314 W- 578 - 

ii ji, 40. ao, 503. iii 105. I-*?* M7- 

J^r 494 . 

^j 1 ^™, eiogrvmr-Mti *•!*- 

ii. dj-i^ ?3 6 - a 37« ?5a 

[nk'OCnlion Df the tnlrmi, L 33a if. 

I n¥ulnenhility conferred by jpmrdtm 
ipfanUp iM- ^ 387 ’ 4 ®«- 4 i 7 . 4 3a - 

435- 453^ . , . . , , 

fertm nMxlrt of vretrmg ihe l»!r, ^ 

Irswiu, dc*wndrtl frotH toM»k: aruru.ds, 

L 6 : (otokUMii of ihe, tii ISO *N' 

fiiii-lpftibd. t, tis ff. 1 

lfrlnmb lnUt*fcreoee of iraviul-fwingN b* 

hiistxind in, w. a so W* . 

Iron ^wkoiS. in. 377 - ■ ™ AfFKr *' 

iv. aary-: U a a J 

—dan H ii 3*4 

__M*rm> ii. 38B, t»89. a 9 0 

__mlK of beehuatidSH ii 374 

IraqtMiii dam>L s: !*«' rira and 
4 the. i- i*> •}■ l ™nW*ra cy of ihe, 
iii. q rye.; luiembitL Hroong lh=. 3 W - 
Eiianlkm s[Kriis ol the. $?J -V7- ■ 
Lrriftire of whi^ Jc ^- i¥l : ™ k ' 
ol ciognJUOO.' nda»rt rebucd dmcnig 

the. 133 : wromlr among tlw. 

148 rJ. 

/rTTafarr (btilhl. toH'nu L *« V : 

ikiony of slue, i. 405 
lmgaiinn. artificial* ii 4 ay _ 

disembodied of nJk- 

eestOfi, I. aia 

Jianni Kiver, Indinni of tt*- >75 

famiiy name, il 38a 
Ills, hi 145 ■ nspmentrtl bjr a now, m 

tsown a«l >ti Moftsec*. iv. 178 
i™Sr il« r lost Ten Tribes of. L 99 
Mdsumondi tfrinfr . i 387 . 

I SOFT, pnahibrilicsn t» toucli. It. 395 
_, r-jyuk iPitmiini nn ihr. sl 54? 


Jacltal ii 494 
tenem, ii. 435 

Jacotr^n. J Adtiaa, «U- m- 
jFk|annfflg tribe. L 435 - 
Jd.-L.un. the. ii 44 7 * 44^ 
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JnpxA, Ed*fn r ifcL 4B iv- r 55* 5^- 
l^ a 

Jmuppans or Sstliippail*. (OLELmatia 
among (he, il. i ^4 f, 

Japan iiiffctit, iiL. 355 

jifit, the Krv Lings of. t, 7 

jaw-tmne of dend. lings preserved, is 


47 o p 49a. ** 54 

Jealousy, se\ml, *droiig=r zcittucn than in 
womens. h- 144 : Tkfoscti t In wmc raws, 
?nS, iv. 88 fp. 

Jemei, Ihc.jii- 107 
jciwrailbE cLib, ii. *74, 275 
|e*ul[ reports, iiL 133 1/. 

Jesup North fctdfk RcpedHIna. IL 34*. 
3 <* 

JeVrHU. F. It, I- 91, k. si b. 
jew lirarct eUn. L 165 

-- kuiriii, ceremony for the muLtiplira- 

iion of, i, 185 


Jochd*nn. WaliiEtnar. EL 345 
fdoai, Wiihd.ni, ii, 87 
jexgis, lotemism ,-imoflie 3i - *39 
JaftmttOli, Sir Hurry, IL 513 y . . 391 


[ones, Fvtt r, lit ^ S'™ S4- 5*4-W 
Jnycfc, Tr A_. lL Oae M. a . iv. 308 
jnubgs. the. ti. 314 if. 

Juuod, 11- A~, il- 386. 3$7 
jnpagalk, ihE, L 143 

luri Induing iiL 57^ 

/#rmpan, spirit of A Secret Society. EIL 


574 

JuEe folk, [v- 3$3 , rffljtUreJ to dK”W |ttM 
as d rrftwony, IKl, 


JtnAinj, xttMthuy totem. ii, 473 
ECoelsarEs, lotemianf mnong the. iv, 3-97 

W* 

A'ucbimd. sacred ilibOrf, JiL 313 , 3(4, 
a-aS 

K^cWfi* or Oiingpnw^ Exogamy nmnng 
itae. ii. 337 

K^djurHmbi tribe, it. srfi. aq 

Kaditni peoplr. IL 430 
Kahn, the Siah Pmh, cities of refsigE 
among the. t 99 

K.t^etn, .1 god of the Bagamki, iL 49B 
Kuiabora Iribr, i. 443 197. 

K.iitiili. piagiciL EoLeShIj: ^rroionies of 
the, I. 314 W'i- r customs in regard to 
fckbng (he totem. 331 rf. ; marring* 

customs among 3 hr, 343 i^ P ; £$»#&&«■ 

lory terms used by Ik, 399 ly. ; but- 
vavail of pe*0a] cwnnaunicm among 
the. 311 ii/. ■ ccfuiucibv of ck KddEtih 
to tdsk grow, iv. 19 ; 

focbidduft foodt fcAKttf ibe, 33 1 
Kalamanlans, Ihe, IL 307 212 

Kalmg*, the. kjiotwl of (hrir tkaceol 
front * dog, i, 7, Iv. 173; keep dogs. 
I IS 


t Kulingl. Idem ism among ihe, ii. 731 
Kalkndoon tribe, p. 517 iy., 335 
I Kallas, ihe. II. as^ 

Kalmuck^ cacogamy among tk, tv. 303 

jy. • 

Kiinwla. EOtefflisftfc jiruObg (he, EL 439 
w « 

K.Ttnilaroi Iribc or nation, 1. 396 kLS 
sookt iy»tem, it . 37a 1 ntlet nF 
niarria^r end descent, 63 iy., 39 B j^ry,; 
cL*Lises P stibcbiiscs, etc,, 397 /f, 
Kajiiicktlans, *nfrornLE among (be. ti, 

W fl 

K^mlith. nSnr Ktaonds 
A'rfvrfet, mngknl start 1 , i. 364 
KPTigjr». omsss giveti ly. L as-; ti% 
of, at initiation, 36 ; imitation of. jH 

iq. 

- loEetn. t tnsy: cefemony oF dw + 

3 D 9 

I Knrt^juvnos, mngical Devemciay for iloiM- 
plying, l ¥07 Y-n 575 

totem or Uboo, ii. 60j 
! Kmnada langu-ige, ii. 37 J> =74- ^75 
I Karvook, ftnn^or of WoJf cluss, lie 

; Kitn^ii elan, ill. 96 

I - nr Ka*'. intemism oF the, kit 

105 y * Mrorutc nmotig tbe. iv, 

143 

Kapns Or Heddii. totemism among the. 

II- p ?59 W- 

Kara Kifghii, lriti*a *cdi antmal nama 
among (be, ii. 343 y- 
Kanntundi nmion. i. 387, 388 
K matru nod Matte-ri diAses, L 33^ y- 
Kaain nuiidefli. dunce of, L 38 
Kaiuu ^ EChjisii}, rule of femtiic descent 
among ik. L 6? if- ^ K hosts 
KwUbOi. tfl t wnlm among the, ii, 33a . 
A'j/i'^i'rti. prime minhtcT of Uganda, ii 

46^, 4 fsa 

KtkiOk dlstrki of Xorthwn Nigeria, ii. 

600, 404, 605. $ad. 607. 

KavLtka. satonite among the, iv. ¥44 
Kaviiomlo, lotemism in, ii. 446 Y0 j 
ECnyn - Kaju of Lhitch New Guinea, 
ti>trnmaiiL among the, EL 59, fir- i(| 
jrfV- 3 age-grarles amnng the. EL 59 
Yf. ; o^rienltiifir of the. iv. 384 
Ka^-arts, the. it. ao;, ars 
Keating, W. H.. iii. 379 
KtrepehL of the Pipe. ill. 97, 98 
Kelgercs, the H ii. 603 

AV'!. 1 .z exggiiTihbu^ L'l.L'i.ia, il. iOl, 403 

103 

Kroai? or Ketuye*. |be. iii. 363 iff. 
KiviyaJu, the. ii, soft ass * 
Keramin tribe* i, 391 
Krreufi bltgt&age, JJL M?, 317. 

t!9 031 . 373 , 033 
ICenjibi of India. L 1 j 
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Khangan, tsAerokm among the, \L *20 ' 

M§ r 

KHuiox, toicmism W»nff the, 11. 39* 
Kharwars* ejseR.iiitDUi dans of the* si. 

a at * tnieitiisfli among Lbe* 395 Jtf- 
Khasu or Kbussos* the, P- 3 |B W- i 
exogamy iind fefFvab £mship nmaftg 
the, 319 W- i of the, *15 r/. 

KtadMti. die. iL 303 : rotemiMU 

itniopfi the. 304 j^v. : forbid telur* 
marriage of neighbouring tribes* iv> 


Kh\ro women alone (attcKKd. i. 39 "- J 
Klaiarw tribe, its sodul system, " tri 
Kibukii, war-god of the Bogaiula., Il 

4 * 7 - iT. 33 

Kicknpoos, tnlcmfom of the, id. 77 
Kid. living* tom to pfcw* by men* i. J4 
ATM*, towmie dan* ii- 47* 

KiUmctke tribe. Pi 408 
AW exogainaus clan, ii. * 

Kilima Nj.uo, Mmrtt, sL ^17 
Killer of the Klc-phant. it, fca 
K iJter-whilES, Mills of dead hupi*** in, 
vl 3^ 

KPling loErfaiLc amnvnt p pun iriinnrn l for. 

ii 434 ■ aptrfcigM’.'v for, iit. 8 1 
KiLpora and Mukwara cPisses, i. $&a 


jpg. 

Klmbogwc, minlats in charge of <J* 
Icing’s tij.vcl string, ii 482 

KLimcni, a king of Uganda. ii- ^83, 
4®4« 4$3 

Abut worshipped. IL. *S 3 

King Gec^u'A Soiusd. natives about, i 
546 

King ijf Ihiur^ LtmugursHiDn uf. SL 608 

King's daughters always niiuried ti> 
staves, il 607 

-FaEhd, lisle of a high minister iti 

Uganda, ii. 48B 

Kings [mt in death in skkrraa. iL 539 
6*a* supposed at death to mm 
into lions, 393. 3351 names of kings 
rujt prunbLutccd ;dcer theur death. 535 

-dead, worship of, ik -1*9 W- iX - 

33 , 306 ; consulted- as oracles, 

il 470, iv r 306 

- married to tbdr sisters* W. 307 


- of the Creek Indians, ni. 

*63 

-of Unyoro, ruks ns to their life and 

death, P. 53* 

Kingdom fought for, it 530 m 

Ksn^ihip, cfniibk, iv. 309 

Kingsley, Miu Mary H-* L mo* IL 

59 - 1 . S 95 "A 1 

Kin^^mill ivi.mds, trace* of totemiJHW in 
the. fcj. 17* 

Kinship with animals* tests nf* i 00 


Kin-lu, W»t King oi Uganda, iL 475 #§f. + 
4S0, 463, 495 
Kjog 3 i* \^kc. 11- 45-1 
Kiowa, tlw. iii, a *-* 

Kirby. W. VV.* iii. 35^. 3 S 9 *•* 

Ki rghiz, tribes v\th anitiHl nattier among 
the. ii 343 ^ "■ 

AWsVni^ tlw Great Spirit, iii. 485, 
486 

A'lnd, sacred chinibc\ PL a03 *?> 

KL™. totemiana ill* iL 35 iW- 
Kldlrthsriira, T., il taj ^ 

Kliketnts, Ihc, iii- 4*8 

Knife Indians, ill 413 

— toErrn, t, 2$ * 

Kn;5l£[iiiLi* or frees* iii. 67 

Knives thrown at thynilrr-spiriti* il 437 

k\^vjr^ or totvm in W. Australia., L 9, 

Koctei, distrirt of ik^neo. right of 
fcirvcliinry iit. i- 98 
Kohl, 1 . G.* iii. 488 
KulatL-i n or MimcLa language-, ii. 391, 
300, 3*9 

Ko 3 c»hes* the, ill ^64, -a-yi 

Konratii. etituan marriage aniemg the, 

W, ; lotett&m among iht. 74 s 

j^., 373 ^- 

KondhL Sft K hands 
Kotigulu tribe, i. 430 *f . 

Koodoo clan* a. 363 
Kootenay* the. UL a 53 
Kuianas.. |l>o, il 393 
KonH* lotonetm nn&ng the. Ii. 396 
Koha.va.ii or S r cfukalos. tutemism among 
the. tL 243 

Kafhus, lotemLsjii cinmng th*r. P- ^55 
Ko™m|n peofriep laictiaisni Bmoog the. 

j Kenw* 'be, il. 3tS r f . 3 Wtemism 
umontfilw. Jt* 

Kartuks, iheif belief in the reineatiutiion 
of the dead, ii, 345 ** ^ tWr ituiraur 
cuitamsp 3 ^a ^ in£,Q « 

the* iv. J 47 

Koshto*. lotembot amoflf the. iL 79b 
Kothlowulawa, iii. "* d 
Kroeber, xV L, * PL 349 
Knbary, J,, U. 184 
Kuln KuNlha. L 60 *f + » 
t Kubiri. totmiam Of the. IV. a&o 
, a group uf heart SockHirt, 

PL 300, S“t- $*5 
Kdhfl. W. JditH* L # 7 S w 
Kmnmurhuta trihe. L 4*7 JW- 
A r ir/iJ. eiogamsnii cbn, ii ^ 3 *- ^ 

KuSiti Brahmans. th«r ciunu^e custom** 

h. fit9 Jff- , 

- nation* i. 434 i m totems <* 

1 he, 47 

Kumbo-Skuha, L ha a . 1 
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K tun turn of EkrbjjaL L ro ; _ loEendtffi 
'among ^ Si iib 
Rupoihin, i. 62 
A'fcrejtognmou-s cLin, iL 378 

-the Hhusj god I'rtn, iL 603, 606 

Kumii. wicmim nTocmj' the, si 30 
Kufii.ii tribe, 1 493-9V- i mcdicine-mca, 
a&, 49? J?r : youth pi in bib don. 4* £ 
hi totems of the, 4?. 49* if ; rule 
of descent iJ^i 66; rdrennee 

eagtefcmwk itiul crow, 77: marriage 
cimoms.^99 tf?. r ebiudfieatDiy syslem 
of 500 

Knm.inc!abuii. tribe, i. 379 4?-: grwip- 

niurrbge among the. 36? W- 
Kurnl, fOfutttw among the, ii. 231 
Kurufra-*, luicniibin among the. iL 243, 
3L9 ■ wmniie nnaobg She, it. 

14S 

Kurumba*. the, Li, 344 
AWuA ceremonial. iiL gia 
kinchins or \ jjniebeiui. iiL 34 5 Tm 354 
ry^, ; descended from nnitnak, 1. 6 stf- 
KwjLkiuiI, iiL 35a, *53; Wtemkia among 
the, 317 *?<?- : c*restscf ihe, 33a w,, 
339 JV?- I peculiar fevEirre? of K wajdml 
iwtmlim, 337 : change in tlie social 
orp3j,i."ciLLoh of the Kwiikiutt in winter, 
333 t guardian *piriw umong Lhe. 
433 r f/. ; Seem Societies among Che, 

S1 2 -W- 

Axwtp, totem, ii. 449. 450 
AW, wct«I ptecc. iL 19 
Kwotnm, li boro of Mabtibg. ii. a t -’yV- 
Ktttmifi. toterraim among the. it. 55 

L*bW + P r Li. 344 jf. 

Labreti, EiL 594 
Lodllan Kifef tribes, i. 409 
i.airbLtjotfc. ^longed perK*! of, among 
sivugrs, k 79 
LaGm, it!- 14 

I-aj^uJi.i. Pueblo village. iii 31S 
Luke Kyi*. trills about, i. 334 1?., 337, 
34 *. 344 xyy,; scenrrjoJ, 341 
LaJitngi, o^nty among ihr, iL 334 if 
Lambert, Father. IL 66 
Lands of totem Ic dattt, JL 559. 628,. EL 

j£, 

l_nnj*, Andrew, ii. 570 *A i*. 136 a- 1 
Lanpipge, trabaod wife speaking 
each a. different, i. 63, 467 ; of 

animats, IE 43 ■ j^, ; of t«flcn 
diffrrwH fnjirt that of men. iv + 237 if. 
I*anekiya tribe, i. 576 
Latham. R ti., iv. ?3 »J 
I^iuEej, IWn hold, iL 346 
I^ogher^ Society of Hie, hL 51a 
LuisHiuk Buyi. a totem. L 160 jy,; of 
the Wairamunp nwl TjipftiUt, R S ai 
Udd Mcrd. ill 194 J ?- 
Lam » fuiticwd on divine being*. L 356 y. 


Leech folk (elnri), ir. a^S ; rtsiuirwt lcj 
chew leeches as ceremony, i>pW, 
Xjcgcnds loM to explain the origin uf 
creit*, ili. a86 313 s??.* 322 

w- ' 

IvEiknpe or tJetn*'iu,s, dracemlaj frnin 
totrmic uminwls, L 6: tottiiiism of the, 
HI 39 *ji7‘ 

l^ebdtEifl of wiven, L 4 3 *p 4^3, E 71, 
413, 431, ii£r 4?a : a* a TUJigiraJ rite, 
r 40 jt, 1 

l^npirti dan, iL 479, 550, r^.. 339 

J?-. 573- it9 

- m^m, iL 391 

—— totem, it. 430, J*, 30B 
Leoi^krds. i|uh:iis Turned into, iL 392; 
woTJihsppvd by royal family cif Lhihotney, 
583if.: wrmwun observed at killing 
a leopard, 584 ^ 1 ; veneraled by the 
fgarni, 59dJ^- 

l^pfusy und marines rjiusod by eating 
toicni, L 17 
Leslie, Unrid. ii. 381 
Levtratr fmarriage of a widow to her ik, 
etased husband's brother!, L M, +16^ 
440. 45O r?s, 4*9. 493. S»^ 5J^ 
549, 55a, 57a, iL tfi. a6, 79 jy,. 169, 

191, 199, 323, ■234, S 36 h 249 Sf. , 273, 
379, 38d. aa 1. 261 if., 39±. agA fc 399i 
JWp 3^ 3*3- 3^- 347- 35*- 35 s 
367. 380, j^.41^. 4 rfl . 4 1 ?! 4 3a - 444- 
5;jfl if.. 5-t^. SSi. 623, 630. 639. in- 
18, S9, 85, 10B. io? r 155, 164. a-t6. 
249, 377, 303,. 3^1- 49E d- 

139 17,. 141 142, 143- *44- *4™- 

147, 148, isr «, 5 , 294- *93- d°®- 
316 : frjprliddeii, L 461, ii 271, -st^i 
375, -aBa, 326 ■ not defined from 
jj^jin'andry, 80; ibiCuiJiit.ena.nceiL Hi. 
65 

LeWU ntid Clark, iiL 133. i$S »A 

Lioe. crreoinny for the mnitiplitatioh df. 

L IBS: a lotem, «, 425 
Lksnce, fcesnwl. nt etuurijge, i *55 ^ al 
irhJ«Wl. 4 a b H. 33 Jr. 1 ; al hun'eti 
fcsiival., 303^ 315 ; [ut circumeiajon. 
145 jy.7.. 403 ; accorded 10 
w.Lrrion t 414; nlfownd to E^ueen 
Mother And t^tansn SbEer in C"gand:i. 
471 : allowed lo king's riai-nrs.. 5*5 ' 
^ranted to women of blnod roywl m 
Mricnn kingdoms, ^24, 538, 565, 5&E 
y,, 628: between tbn Hit* up W 
marriage, tv. yoi 

Life, the Muster of, 1E s>a, 379- 3 sa - 
401 

-^— In btnod. L 42^ 74 
1 jghiitLng, omens from, iL 161 
- gqd. IL l6l 

UllootriSt the, tii. 34* w. ; k«aEdiua 
spirits among tk 418 # 
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LLHlLtmioiS of lime of marriage, hi. 630 
Linked totem*, SI SOJtf., 5 a ■ $4*0-. 1 
i*. 277 *$f. 

Lion* apology for killing, l *9;: 
ipuma* d»«!nt frr*m, ill 578 

— eLio. ik .4 So 

-- i^tcnin it, 4^ a . 43* 

_— tribe of Ba-'hiwpuiv a 37 a J V 

Lion*. lungs oitkd. il 535 ; kLap 
lamed into, Jp». £35 
IJal&askjp LL* iiL 271 *?■ 

Litcimuit of fnCcttJftn. i. 07 
Liver of animals. atMori* it «> 3 - 4 31 - 
423 

L^TfpfriEisik!, David, IL 373 
Uvwu marriage custemi r 11 »6* 

Lizard, the orighaWf of Ibe *e<«. ■> 
4 b : ses. town. : m™ 1 kL a P3 ■ 
antipathy of ihe Ilecboanas to thr. 
376 jy. ; J effler of 1-ixdLHt wflrahipfttd *t 
marrlifie, to. 393 

- dan* it 301 

- god. IL t *5 

- mark on child, ir. 65 

- mau=* of lotems, 1 *55 

- - people, L 25b 

LLarda* mi^Fn Emm. »■ tfii. * fi S ^ : 

monitor. wmrahippoil ni Bonny. 591 
Lkungen, Secret Sraridin of the. ilL 507 

#fr 

Ijsiwrer. dead, mourned for* t. 15 
Ijocal centre s 3 nrits of c*ogwioui 
ditt***. L ifly 

— elans devdoprd atH fll WWI c| artt, 

L 63 

- eiofuny, L 437 #/,, 45S, .(i&J. 4 66 

4 * 9 - 477 »?■ 1 49 * 494 . 5 * 7 - fc *. l6? 

!./. * iUffc‘r-v«fiing eLan cwO^unj. IL 7 * 
wBostiBE with dan cicrtpimi- rg=, 19S 

- wgrrgalinm of Ihr exogamoua 

dosses jihd luteins Among die Worra- 
mimga, L 346 /y/. ; of lotemie cLans, 
li. 4 , $. 6 ; of esag^mons dans* 19 ^ 
193, 194, 19a: of e*og?irnDiii grcwisiSr 
liL 124 s* * 357 jf. 

- Lrtetik rKiitre*, i 155. T B? 

lioniM, dan of the Grwra, 0 , 48 1 *¥f- 

— faiceis. li. 187 

Ladga, lotdu, 1 ?jj 

LncLoen, marriage said to be unknown 
unions the:, li, aift 

Lutm, loiemtsHa nmong the,, IL * 9 ^ 

W 

1-alria, hints of irneiiitihi among the* il 

* 

I Smut. the, of the Iroquois, ifl. 5 
I •■"•up;. ! ^Indian inceipfeter. ilk 53* 381. 

Jfla * 

Ung, Majors fi, H HL &4. * 9 < 91 
Loafing! anti f.itHiia of pregnant 
women, ibrir influence ms totemibiHn 
iir, 64 W, *70 
VOL* |V 


* 

Look Jljlotcm, ]ir«hib|iltMii (n B 1 it, 4.\ 
13* «L 3 ?^ 37 a -« 373 
Loon elan, charactcf of the. tit 56 
Usk.d. U. IL r lit. 41. 394 
Lost Ten Tribe* of Israel, i, 90 
IjpgcbcLis of KutcJ/ins* lIw. Ub. 345 */.. 

354 ; «hii» of dans of the. 354 

* r./yi,: tlaSiifieaiocy s.jr'teiu ul ihc r 567 

J V- * 

Tjonisiadt'.'.. ^ofora^^ Bn She. iv. 148 

f.onie eliin, i. 185 

-lotrm. iL 334 ^ 

Lubtioidi, Sir John, un uFigin of lotPh- 
iim* i. 87* 103 . Arebnry,. I^Tfd 

Lucian. L 175 * 

Lngnk., a Ltugamla fribh. \i 495 
Lurag-f»h clan. il> 474 ► 4 a £ ^ 

LangS of uni null a, u totem* iL 45 3 
Ltu- or i\lur, ibe, iL i 5 aB 
Lnritcba. thtssifremory terms v**d bj 
the, i.irfi if- 

Lyon, QipLiiJi G. f■".. ivi Sy o. 

Mobiiiag, iL a. 4. 5* * 4 . a L a 3 
McDotlgmil. W. , 0- ao6, «ft ii*. a *3 
Maegregm“. Kir William, ii„ 46 
Muckencic. J.* iL 393 
Mackenzie. 1 ^"- J- W. fc ft 8H 
Mackenrio ki^cr. hi. *31. s 5 a, 3^4 
MeUnton, J. F-. L 71* i?* 9 1 i 1 ^>. 
jf, joi. t*. 3°t 3 D? > 

die diLcijvaer of UrtHnKni and eso- 
p.irrty. 43 h ft l hi! iheory of ihe 
origin ol etogamy. 71 W- 
Madagascar, traces of mtemlim In, L 
Et| ; .uiaEogii* lo loCEmurni in, it 631 
• 

Marld«* P Her, H. IL, li. 53a w, 3 
Mndi, the. iL 628 

Mmlijjai. religious cthEoihs of ibo. ». 

*45 itfy. 1 feint umoBi d&m of ibe, 
Mvdn*. I»lj, 1 <l 334 
_ and lcfin»y editsed by tflbug 

toitm, J- 17 . 

Madras E'reaidenETr* totenusm hs the. 
it, ajojff- 

Mdgle, in rdilion to rebpon, W, aq : 
eIk VnJJaey of, 5* : symiudicncr. ^47 
frf rs 25* jy.; imitatis'ff or hi3ffla-o- 
trtlW. L 319. 573 - iL *>. M. 
lit 1 3? 1 f 3 ^ 1413. a 34 - aj*. 577 ^ kt 

hunting, i. 39: iocera*m a intern 01 
eo-ol^rabs'e, 108 i^ 3 ' 11* ■*yy 

nqjAiip, flf nnraliAl ii&: ni.tocedtnl 
10 rriycion, s,i: Mtuvtrwl pmj*^ 
of, to AuiimIj*. Mi if. : b "“ ■' ll,rtl f , 
W Om wtaWWj ^ '•* **9 

jyy.; eausrt which lend lo confirrti 

the bell* in, *69 Iff- '■ P ert «*l“ thp 
origin of agriculture, 217 «y-. ir. 1 9 J t'- 
Magic uml ri-Ligion. dbti-nrtron >*iween. 
i 105 ; 1 iLcILlI ing of* tii I 4 a - a 15 
2 A 
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n 

^rcpunlta, for tie rouUipUealtofl ' 
of lHe tatemi. I 104 WJ -■ ia 3 .^-- 
ai+ W, 35 ? W (“ i*tit*i***\< 1 
iL 503 ; for the oonuot of Uw 
1. 131 1 w letiue tratrf and fwh. 

4«4 jy, ; far ihe^ multiplication of 

editfeplain*, 57 3# : 
ensure El Supply of turtle nr 4 dtlflOPA, 

14, 12 ; lu ipkc frULta of ^JLtLh^ 

grow. 51 JbV-H 3*- 3 a *$■ • fn'iK™ 3 * 
ol food supply, iiL *37 W-__ 

MagucJwA, fceaihcii fUuwis, ii. £01 
Mahnlhiwa, loiemrens of the. iL ■604 
Matuc>in.±. Ser Mohtauu 
MriiU, totmbfcffl among tlm. ib 297 
Maiden* nl liberty, dfcWtt *f. L jS. iv. 
ai£ 

MakLiu, 5 «m Sockiy of the, Lii. 49* 
1^ ; wrofftte anwEiK ihc 5 H. 143 J V- 
Main?, cultivation cif, iiL j H 30, 39. 4^ 
74. -Bfl, rao. 135 *y. ■ 14^1 i£ a < *? 3 ' 

I: So, 193. 195. * 99 ^ *04- 34a. 34a. 
worshipped, 577* *** Com 

_ Old Woman, goddess of, slain 

by lleramiii ill. 191 *SV- 
—- Red. dan of lie. iiL 90. ya. 99 
MdJialnlia a. toieiuism amutifi lie. iL 
377 -*?• 

Hataugn, lie, LL 390 
Makomfo, sir. iL 406 
Makti*, [h* H ii. 49 * 

Malagasy, birth custom, i. ai : iHe 

elavnAcAmry syUem of relationship 
omang tfw H iL £39 t?< 

_Inbm. iiticn of lotemism nn*m K , 

L aiwifogks 10 Ecrteaiism among 

lie,, ii. 63! iy9- - 

Uilat, the. ii- 1B5 * oogamy nrnong. 

if, 

Malay Archipelago, lotettbm Lu She, li 
1&5 1^, 

_. t.use. four original cbm* of the, 
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Malays weogaTPOtii dans -of Urn. iL 193 
if,* 347 

Male dcwn:n.t, of totvm duns* i. 66 , £7 l 
Indirect, G& w-. 444 : tromiMOO from 
fend* to, 71 : reasons for pn^ 

fcrring if lo balk descent. i<r. Ijl. 
Sff -i/jli Change* Dcwot Fatbcr-idn, 
4 Jii Motbo--kin 

SUIt and female birth*, tanies which 
determine Ihrir prpporuon, hr, &5 

*tfV- 

Jf«W *(nib r L 316#?.. 3a t 
Mob* tHfliran among the, ii. 317 

, moths'* «Uol hmEhtr H iL *94. 

195 - 

Ifrft, tokmie din, iv. 383 
.Ujwu. mpmuanl power, ii «o* 
Mahduilin^. toiemism nnd esopumy Ita, 
ii 190 at-. 


Mitidmus, iiL. 134 guardwii 

apiril* among, 400 : dancing t^ocieii^ 

of 47*1 ^y. i ^oresraEc nOMKlf th* r ir. 

MiLtidingpei, i. ai ; LuieminC -inning 

Ihe. iL 543 **#■+ 5S| 

Lnspai^d pri^t or merturai, k 

47 ^ 5 » 

Manei.hu. iv. 17^ 

Manguia, gcdddELLng in. L 54 
Maoganja, |he. i. a? 

Mafikglvtu, the, ii Hajfc 6^9 
Sfanipctr- the M=ithds of. ii- jaj *fW- 
Mania or Farrgutin etaJt ii. 4»H sy. 
Martin* or rfiL L $i « 5 ^*. '^ M 3ia - 
guarrSinri spini of intioittunl. ^iL S*i 
93 ; Algonkau Irrm for spirit, 37a 
m ■ ihr Good and the Wkhod. 374 
Manna. miLgic-il Etreinon^ ftir (He multi- 
pikatkra of. S. 107 
ManTitiArdl. W. H i. 104 

undeatmess of. i_L 444 
l/jjij'ir rr/P£T^i*£f. a town. iL iao 
Mahb, lawn of, L 356 
VUdtIs, eittij of milk over mmate 
birfha among the H iv r tf6 
Maple sugar. iiL Ou nJ 
t SfLir.i, classifieatory tem* u«ai hy the. 

L, 30 i jtf. 

j --- uation, L i86 w,*L i V idonn L 4^4 

___ tribe, dassm and mtema of the. 1. 

037 pr.l ; etocnmoui elnaad of ’Hr. 
a?* 

MAHlgweLEJi, 

43 $ 

MarAiuara and f^kalabi*. HO f aa *^ 
elirinloEii in N T =w linuin. iL 119^“' 

knraihM. »u«ed jytnbola 1^^) of ihe. 

ii. 37* -Hf/. 

MiiriWiirs tw Mar 3 .vji.tis, tiwir Lnwlusi 
habit*. LL 148; thdr ** o^moda efew. 
24 a i^. 

Mii^as, eiogamoui dans of si**" miitoa 
of Sumatra. L J37 a. 5 . LI- iS fi - ^ 
MjtjtLls. I Tie. a Gond rLm, i. 35 
Marti, totemIc. on cattle. 1- ij : 1341 
property, eiE-. 29 S un uf 

und wotiicrti, j£: trihal, fjfn ^ 

197 W , . 

Mmriage. dassitiPLtcjry system ^4 I™ 1 
Eiondtlp Iriued on innrruigv. n*t up i 
* isOftiiingmJiiEV, i. 390 : to Erc^, 3 3 
jy,; w birds] dagger*. e.\rthEti vpjaels. 
plnots, -33 ^ regd^tecl by lownnun. 

3* ■ cilencE impoMsI on women Jifte^. 
fi| *.*. iv. 333 J^y. ; t 4 c ™3 snisrfiml 
bride and Hntkgroam ul. i- T^J 
Etmebaage of dresa between meii a nil 
n'mnefi at. 73. iv. 355 ^ ; Lcdwy 
at. 1- Mnfatfw of time of, l3 - 

£30^ rvapm shewn to toiema al 


rsDffjmwp 
ti.4enaism umoag Uw. 
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a*>3 *95 ; fclhem ^ their | 

tfaughtcri, li 40. i tS. 3 Sa - 3 & 3 - iVr 
J^a, 3*5" N' capture. 7a. Jf»E 

fotood-Covenant atn 343 i With 1 T 1 KCI?. | 
,1 tramcr*! daughter. *1 ■»'■ V- i 
* Hiw*. a Haler'* tlaughi.PT, a? 1 jy., 

5:25. ui 575 - iv - 3 rfl * waEjl j I ™ r «** 
ifens, iii 575 Sc * aln> Capture 
Mania^ MfwnfihJa. L js Wi ‘ L 45 ^ 
jy, ; lotemh-, iv. -*93 *7-. 295 
, - group* L ^49 : ^tirvsvnS of. 419 E , 
individual ttfftajp mi innovriticin on. 

H. 69. to afti' 1 ironp Mlajripipt 

_. In** of the vWraJinn aborigines , 

artificial i. *£* 

_of wasarti. ti. tHB ; favoured. 65 ; 1 

forbWdett, 75 *f. to atM Qmma 

_ 3 y«dm of tike Aiutnilian .\bon%im 

purposeful. L aSa 

Marriage-■ pynlihfflint of nAta.wfuJ. i 54 ■ 
$$. 381 JVm 393 r w- 4 * 5 * + 40 - 4 «w 
466 y.p 47*. 49 r 54 <h SS 4 - 557 * 
573. 31 71, T3t P iaa* ia 9 . 130. 
tji, 106 . t 9 >. 33 1 - 4 lo > 473 ^ S-*|» 
56a, ill 48. 553; roniinguiiw.-rtu^ ii 
351: iimtiwui. iit. 363 : tem¬ 

porary, iv. 309 

Marshall F. tl. A-. on cFTcuia of m- 
bteeding, iv. s^jy. 

Maiyfrsstmgh. tribes about,, i- 44 1 J $V- ► 

443 

M Arran, Father | r tfe, ll 136 p 
M*ml the. 0. 407 Jtfy; marriage 

mnom5 r 1. 73, ii- 408 Hf- W F‘ 
Btitkmi. 4*® */,: .iBC-grntle-k. 41a i# + E 
cliLsainiU-iury syslem of relationship, 
416 ry. ; cratom t*f boys aflcv circum- 

daiwi. L*. *$& • 

Milk of the hjji h ill. $ 33 
Miukd rtftnc^. iv. ±65 
— wo«ewCh ILL 55s 
Maskers in rdiginu* nituil iil 3*7 
Maakfl. tnlrmic, ill. 373 : WCHTI by 
dancers, 375, 313. 341* 343 435 i 

of iflthiata worn in dance** 3 IS < 343 
jy. L of cfeSt muMillv 34 1 J 43 

jy, e representing iidM&af*, J 43 W ■ 
Mippqwel !h> hrirt^ ill-lutl lO the 
wtafw, 344 : of ahniiinnv. 438. 43 ® ? 
mark wcmly. ^o 1 #■/.; tuikceok^ fron 
iheppcitibe, 3x9 ; n:prtseminiJ or 
■perils 430 , sox. 510, 517. S 33 - 53 ° » 
of door lSciix, k 3^ 

Muiii*. the. iv. 376, ^77 

M&rijAl car iDckuit E|jjptLitii*iv, 34 m.* 

Atnalrr of Life, fjfi, 379, 381, 4* 1 E 

crrcETiij^irt. 55j 

VlAhibelc. eatog^iij r*r She family 
Anving the. il P 3S3 
Mntangi, the goddess Li. 346 
Milamma, ik, their festival uf the 
dcud. iiL 5B* 


ILnliT-.nh |l«|Ere ^-4 ^ 'gn of iutrllrtMLYl 
ITO^' s - 3^3 

JrT.ilern.il descent nnt rwrer^i-intf N1W 
primitive than ^djcrrul. L 167- a 4 ® ^ ■ 
335 JtfV- E prtfwpn« Cur, nt initiluhnii 
oJ exogamy, 135 ,iy. to 
[JaoettE and Mother-lcrn 
^ — impo^4nfks supposed to Ijc cmi- 
Teyad m Qobon^ younje. >v. *4 r vY- 

* _. uiiele, hti ahthutiiy wer hiN^i^ter's 

children. Lv. ^89 
Mathew. Rev. )ohn. hi. 

Miiteri and K.uviri cJmw. i. 3 J 9 


m- 

M.HtlttrVra, Dr. WaahiltRlon. Lia, I5i*4fp> 
343 ty,, 34 a- 4 ®^ 3 a *■- 1 - ^ 

Motuk*. toceiubm fUttong the. H. 317 
Mawatta, loLpmiAfiL af, ii- m : 

Maximilian, Ihiooe of Wked, in. 13s 

ir, 1 , 143, 147. 4 * 1 ' 471 . 4 “ a > 474 - 

+7S i_ „ 

Mav, a uerd nknnth, 11 . 

Mrnynk ComffaJKkr R. C. Lii. 309 

411 *f. 

Mechci. totrmkm among the, av. 399 
hftcklenliriTpj, 13 1 lie of. a. ^*7. 0 * 3 . 

6a ^ . u 

Meii.Uits, rvofiainwa flails nmonR the. 
\L as* i *or«raLe among the, ir. 14$ 


jy, 

Mcdidnc. uz&l ^ syuonymotu 
myatetj w guafdtan spHl r iii. 39° J sf* ► 


401,403.4^0^ 

Medicine bag o* myslcrr saek. m. 37^- 
3*5 3 » H - 59 <s- 3 ^ ^ ™ 

411 4«5- 4 * 2 r ^-' 4 tt 7 *?; 

.—— daner, iiL 14*: *e iJacoLi^. 

469, 47a; of the Blackfe* *onu:ii r 
476 tW- 

__ fi-ait of Ihe WiwuliiRWl. R>* • 4 ft6 


-—Ixdsr, UL 135, >39 : »1* Gra^- 
. 1*7 

lodges, 11L 18 

_ Man. tbc chief, nf th= ,L 

4^6 - political power Of. EL i $9 
_, men Imitete Ihdr iadivtdiial M«»i 

| ja 1 Km-nai. afi t Individual ioecihb 
tif, 49 50, 4 ** 4 ® a r 497 S T = 
migrTiiion of their sonlv, lag i 
power of. 3J3 . itifliwtiee: of. S49 5 

pol.licil influ*ne»‘of. iii- J5«: «'«fdiaii 
npjrita Buentinl to h 3S7- to arw 

ffliii miiM 

_ipfeitt of Rooeooyen tndlanv. ii. 

_JL flOH eomiEed mmw at 
tioor Lii. 467 ^ 

Medium, LL 47 s - 497 - S™' 1% ‘ 

.5/^faiBTir. trmtwli nit-fits of anomnsn, iv P 
J *4 
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35* 

a ftTfUP cf Secrti StodeSte*. 

tii. s«s, sal . . * 

Megartuu, burial custom of the, Iv. atj 
Mrilheli of Manipur. ibc, ft 325 l 
lh*tr dogamcnn dim, 3*8 Jf- 
Mtkco-speaking hrtbf* ^ ^ ew GwE™, 
ft .|a, 44 *#- y n r 

McLmesui. urtcfflEam io* L 56 . ft 63 ffV' * 

evolution of godi jn. hr, 30 # 

w^-^, Soulhrra, question of tolem- 
win iti. Ii. So jyy. 

Mehmcttnn** the* n. 64 
Memorial column, UL 3,4a 
Mbs, dressed ax women nl twriltfft l 
7*, hr. ■ ■/•/ . *w® lff - osrtr 

wenmns among the ' Codas, ft *63 
Men"* club-house*. ft 3ft + 3 - 57 ■ ^ , " 
79. a 36 . 314 if., 3 3 5- 3 * 8 - 34 i : 
bows, lv h 384. *8H: clan* and 
women’s Ginn*. -±99 

Mimangkahaw Malays, exogamy amohg 
Lbc, ft 193 

.S//-1.4 WJfefM. CLutiage With a fti»t cousin. 
iL 3 34 - 337 - 3 3 0 

Mcciamiti^-. loteiftsirl of llte. R 77 
; Grand Mystery j*eci=(y of tine, 
4B9 ly. 

Menstruation not eotutecred with cso- 
jpiiny, lr h 100 Jf- 

McostniaU* hluorf, awe of horror of, ft. 

ido. 1 0 * 

__ wi main forbidden in drink milk. 

ft 5U4 534 i fi*ds Farliiddco to, <v. 
3*5 

MBQLnwd I. M-ciiuiwi .1 Ii tomU. ii, a 13, St, 
391 *,* 

Marker. Crptn-in M- ft 405 
MeroH-Vs account of tnbuus In Congo, ft 
6fS if- 

Meu. El. A-. ft ar?| 
jUri4i, s.iftiilajitfs. Hi *97 
Metal*, dlKOTCfy of the DX of lElc , iv. 
*3 if. 

MeviL-uM, masked duoce of lhe h ft- 
l^j, mother. L s$^. a?7 
Mumti. lotcmlsm of the. itL 69 ^ anonrt- 
locu (arm for vnuskiu among the. iv. 

Mice, Kitmlun spini d, jit. r 33 Af. 

.l/iV.?, king of chief* Hi 15?- lfi J 
shamans, ift 4 & 4 . 4 & 5 ^ 
,t/j^vE«it ssocprty of the cyiin.ar* iiL 
4S4 Jff. 

Mikir*. die, ii. ja-i. 33a 
Milk, of pi R*. i 172 lr *t 451 kinship, 
■ I; drunk sour, Ii 353 : milk «wsela 
bcTTf washed. 333 \ superatirkjua fear 
rf depriving cow* of fchdr milk. 
4 i-l L aacwk python fed with. 500; 
custom* nl in drinking. 314 if . 326 
iff.. 334 ^ 539 J f- i P"*™™ 10 
boil. 534 


Milk and flesh not to U- flilen together 
iL 414 

_ _ blood, and flesik I lie food of Mww 

w*4Tiors h ft 4*4 ^ 

Milkmen, royal, ii. 537 
Milltmnk Sound, UL 306 
Milpulko tribe. ^ 388 
Mbabniho, UL 4 85, 489 
MiEidelrff. Cosmos. iiL *14 
Mimkklt Vklne P Ift *15 
Mirtkicu- i. 357- 35 « 

Mlnnetnree* or llidnt^. I ^ i ™ n J i 
dnneeiuf ilw h lii- ±4* cuienilsm of 
lbe B 145 iff .: guardiao *plrits of ( 3 »» 
401 ■ dancing socklies of dw, 47a 
; auftiraie amunfi tbp, iv. 143; 

anornaloLH terms for cottfrUn nmong 
the, 3*0 , 

NfLtiotiri. iplleyi rivftUatloQ of urc h nL 

Mi'^Lrts and Gioes* iPtcinism of the. 

ift I 23 , . Ji L 

Mislakn. ft dances tevensty pujiuhed. 111. 

519.^315^ „ rt4J 

Mktldoe arpl ftilikT, ft- 40 ® J V- 
Mitokoodi *ribe h L 5*4. 5*5 
Mitchell. T. i-, iv, 177 

MSdbbi tribe, l 317 , 518 Jtf- 
Modk-s^tcrifk.'o of men t& totems, 1. iS 
Sf&fsimu (G«JL ftr J&3 
Moftfi. eaogam™ cL-uas of die, h. 

a^r 

Mogwaodl nation, totendmi in the, ft 
^a6 

Mohaves. the. iii. »47 W- 
Mohawks cc CnOiengafl, iu_ 4, 9 
Moht4*ami. pft^trks ^twl dims of Itw. 1- 
- 57 J 7 - ^ Mohicans 
VlohiEmiLSt toiembm of the. iiL 44 ; 

cliiSLfieatnrt-y systPinn. 44 ff- 

Mole, towm, iL 440 

of the Biuubn. L *49 
Mcjhm p J, Ignatius, ft- J 0 i ff-. 5 fta ^ 
Molucrti, totcniiiiti En the Moluccas* l1 - 
197 iff 1 

Muftefora ^r AmyoaJiion&. tnuna of W*"* 1 
irim. tttnon^ ihe, ift S&i 
Monaretml role in Australia, inapW 
tendency top i 334 

3fonarebles. absolute, of A^ftanlee. D.ieio- 
mey. and Ugafid*. iv. 30 
Monhultoop lhe r iL 6a8 
Mooev, rntWc- L aha. ift aha 
Monitor litards woErtbippcil nt Bonny, n. 
59 i T 

Moakejdsn. ii. 319. 3*1, 4 & 8 J 7 

-* totem, iL 439 , 

Mdnkeys a> gods, ii- 377 
Mom^imy. throry of prinidte iv. 95 
jrjf,, 99 ; of the Kncharii. iv. 300 
MenROOfi, res.Uir.it .it south-casl. iv. 

. Montaguaidff, dte. Hi. 439 
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MonlngnEts, the, m 374. 375 

Mnc*p, a* Lotem. L *5, iL 34 *. 398 . 
worship hs! the, is*; aiobdit by Raven, 
ill 

-- cbm, ii 2? a 

Mi»TK 5 >\ JfilSSrt^ i». l^rJ. 48T If.' IV, 

351 

Maquis or Hdjjh, iii aoj. so®. 

ac *y ■ darctH rtf Ibeir tUnj, ) r 6 ■ 
Liu Smkr Hjliijl of the. 7 1/.: I«rp 
cngles, 1 £ l the ^rviic R-md i Society I 
of (he, 46 £ p^TtiiJ'Uii ivnrf d&ftf of the, 
56, iii. an? i-A 1 - SfrdW Rspls 
Moral boflWi. L 147 

__ rude of Hie C'tntratAdJimliftm. i. 

14& if. __ 

Jld/viTwjf. hksi ^ bowse, 11. jan 
Mpti-gan* U H-. L 55,. 7 », -» 9 °i 

aga, iL s?a 171, 3 J 1 - »iL &■ *■ 1 ** 
19 V h 43- 50 . *4". 153 - 'o 4 »ajo. 

J47, iv, i&, 133. T 39 - H D - 

141, 151 a- 1 * 155 -- 1 : Iii* the«y of 
like urigin of ^^my. 103 JvV- 
Moffk*. Fail her 1 A. G. h i is. a&3- 3 4® W 1 
367, + 4 *Jfy- 545 - 4 ® 

MurnLng Star, nw'Ji uf Shi?, 1- 4 "- 1 
Morning Sfar tribe, i. 7Q 

MorHw. C. W., L 577 «■' 

Maree + Jwtiillah, ilk 6$. 75- 
Moriltek CsJcuvds. vunyrftit in 'he. Lv. 

M* , _ 

- Ulanrtm, fitugflmy among the, 

*®7 * 7 - 

Vertmry pok*. iii. *9* 

-Idtcini. I 455 

Mom, a Protean god. iL 15®- j6 4 
Mosquilo Jtwlwifi, L 50 

tuicm, L ifl3, ii, 315 * 

MoU, primitive th-tory of conMpiirtn Us. 
ii 90 Jffl, 

Moth totem, JL aao 

Mrttter, avoidance rtf, Li. 77 - 7 ®- t 3 9 * 
638 

--Ih* Gre-Jl, i. 6 

Motbeff-tn-taw, ivdcbnco of. i a &5 *- * 
38ft j*.. 355, 404 t$, r 4»* *f'i 44 ®i 
45'- 4^- 49*- S03- 5°*r 54 ■ * 5j|i 
57a. ii. 17.^6, 76 , iij. *® 9 p 3 ™- 

^85. 400 403, 41 ?> 4 i 4 - -l^ 1 ■ 5 °®* 

52a, 6aa y- 6-jo, iiL 108 YV-- z 3^- 
14a, 347, ±77 J,/., J05 n 361 itf.., 49*. 

5& j r k, 373, 305, jh *#, : muffta ge 
vrilh, u. 3*3, hi, 347 ■ sciua! inter- 
™rtc with, 113: nwt iiwihfl‘5 
brother 1 wife, sjimr wrm ior h m JJ 4 
Muther-lsio. a umhff &oe ncorwarilv th® 
bt^l ^ .I fhmiiy tmtlcT mciElwi'-MT^ si. 
74 w : ojHpmJbk with ihe scrviiude 
Lif WoirieH, 117- dwgl frrtm. Trt 
rilhet-kirj. igtp, 335. 5IQ If.. SV. 
131 Jf. Z4rt 47,. -74a n/.,., ; among 
Ihe KhMis, 32*- amoog the Gard*. 


33a ; Mliei among the (iagniMji. 

5P9 If. i iIwa not itilruke the MKkfl.1 
^u|x:rioriiy of vrfimni tn mm. iii. 359 ; 
an otnrUrie eu theory of Immin* 
jiaEriacehal family, iv. pq. iW +i/jw 
Change n^r-f Degcent 
■ ■ Mother of YAmi/ ii. 39 m "“ 

SSoilitf-righl doefl jstn imply She mp^fnr 
1 position of woman, il- *3^ ■*“ ^ 
Motlsef-ki 11 

Mulher'-s limilier and sister * wjei. it:- 
l 3 tirtti*ldp be t ween , ii ^ i bewl ^4 
the fismily. 1^4, i 95 ! wife* faihtr. 
idHiiity uf isnrnc f.^i. 2^17 - hsi icUlkn 
Ert his shier * childrm. 44 J ^- : 
aulhority df, in Indian sOL-iciy, iii. -35 

- brother, his ImportauiK In Early 

soekrty, tv- 99 

- iHttEhvr's wife, rigln of to, 

ii. ^*7, iv, ^8a ■ and ro9tbtf-Ln-law h 

an me lEfto for. ii. 334 

_eldest iwtrther head of SiMt^hold, 

It. aS^ 

_ pan h detefminiTsg hue of 

JiMsnr, iv, 130 

MothrrttW. possibility of forgniiiiJ!, 

L. 349 

« Molherhoods." esngabimia dans the 
E jiiruS, SL 573. te- a?6, 397 
Mtribm, nurtia^ of mmm with, iiL tij. 

363 L cohabilauQn with, 36a, 

3 ^ 3 , 579 , , 

Mni1.iv, pnimiive theory of nropeeptron 

in. 0 - 9 ? 

Motiimotn of Twiript tribe, ii. 40 iff . 
JfitfMfc, family Salma ii. 37*. 3® 1 
Mminds, aniTn.'il-shtp fr,J . L ji 
XErtunt Gambler inbe, AmiN Au&tnitu. 

L B r 134. I3S : its suteoietiiB. 79 
Meuntain. a totem. K, 379 

MounCoiaMl. (he, III. 

Mounting for dead animal* rewrite 
hjirwt, Solmef. owl i P l IS. H. 44 ^: 
for IdUebi. iv. 298 

_estra^iiiMi of w. ^ 

Nfrtwnt .SVr JiU«tla 

hetfediCuy SAboos, 5 k ^17#. 
Mpologntna Riverj ii. 454 
.If/VMJtt fniic stuffy of il^= wife who came 
fruin n. H- s^a r 7- 

JkafiWi ipiem. U. 405 
Mud. Ssthir* maik wt or, i- 53b ^ 
Mugemn. ilsemri of '* 4 ®® * 7 - 

\Tulcn Dom*. n^aaiDtii doji* of the. 

If 350 

, a grHrji gonl of lb« K.i^-.r-'fi. 

ii. ^ 4 t. 494 * 5 °'. lv - 35 . 

MubiiA (aitiimiaiiy lolemum of the, w. 

379 

Mnjfjw*watal trite. S. luCf1315 

nf the 47 iy P 

Makvr.TT. .inrt Kitpaia olawes. i. jSn w 
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scrub, k 317 
MuJSfT, Ma*. iv. +4 

Mute taboo- inherited from father. 

K. 404 

Mud da or Koldriiiii kngupgr-,, ii- a^r. 
339 

Mimdas, Hie, li. n-yi /f s lotentiwu 
among ibe. Ir t*. u a§o 
.IfHPte^ Or iwwjTf.." gnuidSdn spirit, ili ■ 
3?a Ajhf 

MtiD|pirvE|Fi 4 a. i, M ( ’ 

Muhmt^ ih^ iii. 42 
Mumriiurcu of Eho Dicn. i, i* 4 - 14ft ^. , 
547 W 

Aftrftvi nr ■Txrr/iJ ■, totems, i:. ^45 

Mem-Mathis i- 6a *, 1 
Murray River, i. 381 
Marring tritu?, L 46a 
Murbbmra tribe, L 449 
Mushroom dan. ii. 499 
Miukl, a god Of tbfc Ratfinda, Si 494* 
49$i 

Muslhogean *!Ock. iii, 156 
Muskoti** of Crttks, the, ni . 13* 

Mwta. a Bagaiida god, k, 33, 35 
M iJ 3 i.iri] dan. Si. 974 
Mnltilfitton*, baddy, at puberty, S. 36. 
k, 1 Bo W- ! of ®be natural trpetunj^ 
of Ibf body. 196 Jf- 

Mutmdutt. vxo^aiiLous dans of tfrr. ii 
250 

MMzirPi mum, ii 403. 404, 448. 451. 

4 ? 3 - 4?k 477 * 47 ®> £37 
Mweru, loEemism among the, IL 4 ^ 4 -W- 
Mycnaloqn tribe, i 519 5a 1, 539: 

bsiiaisGft ccTcnaonki of, 40 iff. 

Mysore, tDtmniun icT ii a 4 p i./y. 

Myilay. ibeGrmt of Good. iii. 8a. S3 ; 
Diace of the iii. j 

-sack. McdSdnc t»*g 

-wiig», Iii 4=7 if r 

Myths, dramatic represeiUnlioni of. iii 
3 «a, 333 . 4 JS- £»* 

Nag [serpent^ totem, Li aw rf.; (snake) 

cLan. 296 

Xaga Lribri. the, IL jaS: of Awam, 
Feraate iidbntkfcJe amwnE ibe. k_ 781 
communal bouses among ihc. joo jf. 
Nagraar, lotemiim among ibe. Si 397 
jVdfE^Mjfr. -pjartlLTh spirit* of Central 
Am mean Indians, iii. 443 iff.. 498. 
549 

Nabatiavs ibc r Lit. 346 
\’uni^(Lui r ibrir aversion to Ihc h*t*. 
Ir. 233 

Names, secf¥t r L 196. 107. 489. ll. 473 * 
nlwnce of nnmu for rvugamous 
cIjush, L sti 4 kf., ii. 70; feminine, for 
Ibe Aratndlali mbr lattes. 1. s&fi. ±60, 
J 07 ■,*. 407 rt. 1 , 411 *. L . 415 : of 

children, mwfcftf^lmnninj:. 534 V-1 


of relative by nmiriagc |«*tb« in-law h 
mother-in-Livv, etc;) me menlinnert, ii 
j6 Jf ., 57. ?&. 124 "- 1 - 3 e S- 

iii. Il l V- iv. a&g ■ siiper^ilniH as 
l«V ii, 345 : of chiefs *104 to be men- 
iMj^snl after rfaltV, 597 : of ool 

mentioned alltr tlieir deUt^ 555; 
thonged ill sickness 453 i of !l ™- 
torn, yiMrfi to children. 453. 457. iiL 
m 3 ; names of paternal gTmuilaihm 
given lo Ihor grandsons, 3$3 3 fnmilr 
names of the Hnidas. 3 $? 
at SnRS»Uaa. S. 44, 5555 : 

min riser and w inter rnimc*. 517 i aE 
alaiji mm bestowed an ehildrea. if. 

f , 

N'nmea, estogamy miaebing 10 nuiUly 
names in Ihirm*. ii 337 L in Cbina, 
339; in Copea. 339^ among Ibe iCuLic' 
anri Malubetes, 383 1 

- jiersoEiPil, of incint^ra of loietJt 

(kns, L 5! it 47 J. *3 

J4 jy,, 76 /*. 101 ntf..- »5 3 1 * 

30a s?.. 379. _|6o; ri.tic.ng the 

C iilyaks. ii. 344 Jf- 

- - sncretJ. iii, to 1 ■ iKTT ' sucidirt. 


S P qnir-sakes P ptivocatinn of. I 53 = *$ ( 

Naming children, iii r 35 ; mbi fai her * 
clan. 43. iv. 133; hsto any clan. ill. 7s 
Nandi. ihe r ii. 43 1 1^‘ 1 tDijpnilsns running 
iheT 433 lijr^r, : dflHsflcuory sjnem of 
rcLalicwislii p. 444 sy- ^ ag?e-gTiid€s. 443 
1^. 

Nangem. n gad of lb^ BagaiMfil, il 495 
JVrtx/#. abode of i|i«tislxrtlkd apirtb. 1- 

I90. 193, 301 

?VdH/4i..*if. a Hagaitda fetkb r ii. 486 
Najnang-ga trit>s. t 473 W 
Nanrfnytrii She, L 14, 19. 477 ■ 

claiu and totems of riae r 47® W- : 
inilialioBi ceremonies. 40 1 cKiofs am^mt; 


Ibe, 3-29 W' r . , 

XjTUMite. msrice at mluauoo, 1- 4^4 
Was* Rivcfn iih. 306 
Naas.ru, R, H-. tL 6ro 
XiUucDe* of f^ragioiv. L 35 
Natch et, 1be, ui, t 57 ^ terete ibe stm. 
i. as. k. 179 

NnLs, totiTtssism among ibe. lu aBa 
snpmatHral, IB, 435 
.Viitfitf&rjt i>t Xamah&j Great iJant’E c* 
the Spirits, iii. 50a, 503 
Navnluirt^thr. Lv. 156 i religion of EIbt, 
3a tf. 1 

Na^hm 3 ml Apaches, iii. 203, 24« 
/jjf x ■ eMig.Lniou» el3ti* of thft 243 W 

Navel, niutilali^n of the. Lv 197 

Navel-string, ecftmfmy al emting I*- 
b 557 ^T- 2 Of L'g.inrin. ii. 4 ^ 3 - 

485. 493 l of dead kings prttntff 
1^^ 34 
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N.iwl* of UrtMSp kk >9, 2 J '■/; 

Nayinda-*. «>™S l™. Mi 

if 

XJo„ tnJLcmUSPl aiiknng llw, U. 4^ 
NoEnliv? or IWBdM HWlgfo L I Ih 
N«rni NilodCp it. 461 
Xchau. R W.* isL 3 feTjtf. 

Nr^tle. ei Flapuicta wnr-gml H 11 . 499 
Net lEH«rt B L 35 , . 

Nether world, J*tts»n ¥ajl 10 (,K ’ 
hi. 53S JV- . 

Net*. fiihiDR. marriage of Kiris ^ 34 


■NnsCroJ SM tott* the, riL 3 ■¥■ ■ 47 
NVtf, Owles, tk 54 <. if- . ... 

New bfrih, pretesiee of. l 33 I **■ to™" 
(iptl. 44. iv. a 30 

_ftre. marie iumunttji Hk if«. It. 

31 j. = unde uc ih= solatkeir tit. *37*^ 

__fruits, Mtefuonttal^ 3V - 3/3 

_— iiih.h■ n, cerctlHHiJ nt, ri- 5 01 ... 

_. njJ 3 tr* sit inUtattwi. i- 44^ ltL M 0, 

Nff S Hri 1 nb, MHEWiim ift, ii 1 1 3 W 

_C^tcdoniji. eliLsitlkflArt^ of 

ttlKifQuhip in. tk ^ 4 -J T ' 

- _ Guinea. totetniim in. tu *5 W ■ 4 a 

iff., m. * 7 <>w -: «* CM ” of - 

teMityii if", k. 36 i «*>■ 
pajiioas diMe» In 4 hr» ^ ^9 J Vf" 

Inulind, EOEemiictt in. ki 1 » ■¥?■■ 
136 , 

__ Mexico, iik. 193 - 19^ ***** “> .. 

__Year 1 * feast tmvcHg tlK Hflusas, «■ 

6*0 

Neiadi, the, hi, *67- ■** 

NevaKir. tbr dsuMiora iy»w - r 
Utkon Jlip EtmtMiE the, ri. 553 
Ntt llK- «■ 144 _ 

Npxitw. lutdufT grftitu or t-Otafl. 1 - 47 ■ 

Npbiy. mythical tiring. i- 4* 

NfitirpenL Itatw. i- 37 & 

Nparegd Ultw. Its phptirk* and claiw. k 

61 

Nrafipj ErihCp k. 39a. 393 ¥ 

Ntanite. rapraw deity of lJw 

VLu, oonfflnii EtLan^ kcii if- *97 * 
noipfTH luouv cuius «d®crv«L by b Sllllera 

Lta, If. 334 4 *, „ , 4k--iP 

tffcfcname*. I |erl*ft SjKt^V 

ihflt (inemktii ojnptttlrtt th, 1 . |Y ' 43 

Nfecc, RinorUlBr of tmelr Willi 

his bi™. w-t brottirf * riaughE^ *Mi- 
CDtimeiralieeit, tL lit if.-, rig 1 1 V 
m*trritflli unck’ to ma/ry hi v mpte. 1 
<H«lcf’B dniijjhter^ 5 a $■ * l| t' $75 h 

NofThenii ttrtemUm in. h. 

^V- 


Nkgrtln, SkntlbCTitp tOtenuMfl in, tt. J <7 
kW- 

Night-jar. ski lolenSi t. 47 

jVOtt, liL 97 it- 1 . _ 

Nik, bride of tho, j- 34 H - ? 

^crifkr of fli virgin eh the- i v - 333 fl f- 
Nilotic JKgr&H., u r 4*7 ■ 4 &l ' &sS " ° r 
r Harinriido. Ej*r. 447 

Nind. tkou. L £4^V^W- t , 
tfWfeft* Ihb.iii. 3 ° 7 - 3 11 '* tatN5flrt " 
aaiM»ij! the. lit. S 39 J iW-- ^ 

A’«, irarriageahle. k. 34^^63, 303 
Ne>U»p eonimrib«* h nruS si *m r hi, bet 

Nwtkw. the. iii. 353 s Secrtt Society ol 

the, 50-4 j^'v- r 

North Atm^scan I rwUitits, djmcinp Lwads 
nr HsUKidtiPfv* of th^. *■ 4 * W- * * 0, f ni ' 
um AEnong tlie, US- 1 W- = 

%pmts amons the. 3,70 W t Setiet 
^ktiei nmurg the. 457 ^ 

S<ae, pkreraB u S 6 ^''- 


397 

NW^bone, petudke of rearing. a? 

Nose- boring, etHtwn *f. 

Nr«es, Idcii;, of Vocd IX^n^r^ JiL ™ jf. 
h'ovkKS. carried off k?>' wolves, kik £03, 
i D ^, Kit; iwke nr# nuri, sto. 

= 5 i ; tarricti off hy spiril*. S 1 * ■ F" llnfl 
saikm of the. jiS, £ i* : ^ 5 ^; 

itf ., 341. 546 : bright U^fc oft art 'll 
HHDKl^. S 37 54 *’ 34 ?-, 54 i V- i 

ruktotHWd by. .iltet iinTisiuon, 3^9 r 
their mwrriew with n patron spirit. 
5.4B ; hair erf, plu*k«S out at initialkn. 

n. *aS 4ftf, . . _ 

Noviciate JUiumrf She Numnyrra- l. 4*4 
A 7 .rn', Tnienu .1 'ih^nooi. tL 560 '7. 
A'Mwritimmh. Else tuEemk, i- 199 
A‘inv 4 a of externa! s*>uL d- 01 m 
i\ T ttfln r mannajJcfiWr. i. I^r 
Nursing mtrfhtT. ft ttdrm of ihe HMjnort^ 
IL $** . 

rnrtfd Aintnalian pulti, v, 

ttt.irtJffp »V»ii. 

Nyank ■ spBdtifig fwopks frf 
Central Afrkn, ii, 395 
AVtffwyf. stMrduLB spirt. ii, aflti *tY- 
NjutabLiid Proioctorat** ii, 394 

Oak, nwirring^ ^ ^ to. k iJi a 

gfctardUb spirit, IkL 4^ 

.—— clan 4 HL 3a 1 

_, fmo-L* civ the KhaM cootiiry, a. 

SS1 L tn htaniptfr, 3^ s 

__ juorrt of Lilifomh, At. 4e* 

Oak-trrt dms«l m Iridr. k 3 J,: tnee 
lied to. 33 

Ciftib by totrm, i, 13- ai Ik. 37 a - 

371 

Qpihsod a trip. II. *54 

Ot^Lgauon to rai lht tottnt, S. no* 4 30 

■ ^3 


* 
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Cktftjiici family. L iji, iL go y. 

—*■ g«*. ai. 157 

OdixfuMt tWCTi, liL 67 
Ofiientvgi Jo touma, IL 319. iv, 380 
OiE j-tilmy EL 

Qflkw»yi> dtswcmkd from a dn>g r j. 3 ; 
[m«»iuin erf tilt?, « gH-ardiin 

splits among ttiK, 3S3 r*y. ; .l/p7<- 
<w«i* Society of the. 

CJ^jfr, Gtoh 1, or 'friwrjf. ^gpmLilural 
h*Lb^% Iff, £7* jy„ F 377 
ftArVlav broatj^r, i. 269, jqj 
****•’ *■; mjkihio, jj,, j, ui. }JSl 3?7 
CwjdfrjJi//.?, local LuErni tnmre, ft 1*9.. 
■Sih * 93 # 194 

fatfrer. L 389, 397 

f J/uta, a Cannibal Sw^fty. iii_ 539 y, , 
H* 

Od mm, iculueivcc erf, in AmiraJia, i„ 
383, J46 ^ h 3s* Wi 440^. 543 I 
fcrionopolksc wOfikoi. 549, 553, 372 

-- people unrestricted as in food* i. 

*9 

Old Woman, the Uotlktr of the Coin, 
™ *40 -W-, <SI yy-; fodd® u r 
™*< btiiin Liy her mio^ 191 yy. 

QEo Of. maHtiigr said (0 Ik unknown 

Among ifre, iL 316, Sv. *91 y_ 
Qiytapua, a [ni^mk, L fi ■ 

OmaJiits, legends of their wiem*, L 5. a ; 
Wtemie taboos,. u t uterus, 14, 

l?p ktL 8s yy r ; modtrk of woarirtg |1>C 
^lir, a. 36 j|p.; guardian Spinks among 
' ri - J 9 B .'//.; .S<wt Sbritsies of 
lhlC - -*^1 ; rarorau* Among Olc r bf, 

J 4 Q1 anomalous srrra% for etMtsiti* 
among the. 310 

Ornery, 1 iTTkHii from totem*, L 33 y P . LL 
' 37 . iv T apj: from dogs,, iL 165: from 
Wirda And anLnrvib. 3bfi„ 4 jj 
Gm*un.', tWerd, iL 533 
Ofia Indian, of Tj=^ tfc] Fueua L 147 
Onddm. the, JiL 4, fi 

OptHMldgM. Uh? r Hi 4, 8 ■ tiff ir phnu^tt-E 
and cEans. |, 37 

Uolatbm or mJiLtk-fiah, W. 359. 

Ojiajoo iind Fakuota, rjaut^i of run . 

gstiqntlki CblMW, i B 5 k & .?$,■_ 

Oppugn of Lh^ body. nasloni of 
mutilating ibci ttjEitrjl. if. j»6 i.,\ 
Ophbfecm. l ao, a*, Sv p T7 c, 

Ofaefcs tfFrrn E>y inspired ns«fiuttl, li. 
ififl 

Oraibi. Fucbfo vEUofic h fit, aoj. kjS, 

Ortng tit, thfi, Er. 

‘ Srt ^ ul ii rt Ewrted cmnmifmal hiAxri^ 
age among Lbc + ff r ai & 

Omiig-Slamnij, ^t^riniv nmoog the. ij, 
*94 ^ 

Ora^jn-j., [fw, iL 385 i^y,; EOieniLiria 

a nkntijff she. i. rc, f i F Si, aS? w 
Ofbl spans, L 355 


OrcfeaH. tOtemic, L 3-0 itf , ; judicial, at. 
tv- t 7 B 

Oregon, totmibm no? foubd in, i. fi 4; 
rarurale amoti^ tine Indiana nf, lv. 
i-l-l * 

Opg.m , Fxognmui. of Auitraiiaa 
triPws, a. 37^ r^y,- produemi bj 
deLLbcnile aiul suiiw-i iiakcs reputed 
diehoiomy, L 385 

Orgies al t«nli a nival tJiild, iL Gi8 

^ r i?- 

Orjgiti uf Otsth, iL 376 ^. r 433 if. 
Onnooo, J ibduini of tk, SL 572 
Orpbint, gcsluna ™f orphans fn dance.'' 

U- ^ 71 ^ ^ 

Onhogiraphy oatin; itamea. iL 93. ji. t f 

iii, J51 

OnpaJa. Uibo^ iL $1* 

O^nw. pftftnHl rtin, iL 337 
Osagti, legend of thdr descent,, L 3 y.; 

Ilie’C" rules as In faiaipbg, 75 - Inlr mhm 

of Lbe. ilk, ia8 ; soromie among 
rhe, ik-« 14 e 
Oairiip iL 34 

Ossetes, sd|en« of bride* Among the. 

kv + 335 : tnflp,iny among the, jm 
OisWinge, disbrkt uf W. Afrita, ik. 597 
Ostiaks, L 86 s. 3 iTtf Oncyitk* 

Ostrieb cbh, ill. 58 r 
Lbrrvches al dmiah cetemtmy, L jj. rii, r3o 
Osiyjtbs. exognmy ajsiong ihe, lv, 30^ 
Oswald Aoanmln among ahe, iv. t*j 
Onaes ami Miisonda, tucemlim t>f ihr, Ms.' 

OHAwas, tcunjhir tJi i bp of, L 30 y. j 
UHdnlini of die. I EL 66 y,; guardian 
ijunij among the, j& t y. 

C|fcr dan, li, 481 

(Stcr-boart .ind his Beqrcr writ, JiL on 

OEIer's [ougiae in sbamaaisiti h iii. 438 
Ofvit. gwl, iL 178 
UntaouaJu, their loleinK. L 3. 19 
Outlaw?, SAiietturics or .isyluaiti for^ L 
9 * *Vi?' 

LKahereto. A’u Hm-rn 
Ovaknmbip traces of EncemEim among i hw. 
ii. 633 

Ovaabo, the H ii. 36a 
Oven, pfefcipcc of belting 4 liuman detpra 
in nn, L tfl, iL *36, 138, ie» 

Owm, Mb Mary Alicia, iii, 76, 403 
Owl. motnmng fnr dead. L i$ r H. 165: 
kept as bird of onw-n, t. a 3 : ometts 
givum hy,^33; a viLlyp god. ii. 153 ; 

Ir.msfonnatiun. of wooun imo. iii, 169 

— dan and owl iU-uLi, iiL 343 y, 

-^toicrh, L 40, iL *96 * 

Ow|p p imitation of. i r 39 y B 

Pttdang. Piwfittfir cuitoms ip F iL 193 y. 
f^ddy l.onlsusltrd ncch totem. Li, 
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TMdnut Site. taogAiqous eUiii of the, it, 

35 i 

P.igeh Isl.indv Sff I’ng^i 
Pun* of tn.-iEEfribiy Erniufcf red to husband, 
«!t r Etf 348 

I'.iintLng. magical, |u rnpreAenE com. L 
so* * # 

Primings, Sotemie, L 39 •/-. 19*. iiL 
»*7 #79. ; (mcBite Ijurty, L tijhS, ii. 

3? ; fatial, iii. 36, 129, 3*9 *7,, 389. 
414. 4a6r 517 ; of spirits on 

rDQjtJv, 424, 440. 44 a 
Palin OtL Grow dan, ii. 558 , 

I^llm HinjrmJ. *m 7 of th<? wife who *m 

1+ ii- sea 

- tree, marriage ». L j4 #-* 

I'almer. EdittSrtli L 515 "A ¥-> S a 3 - 

** fl - w. B 54 ®- 54 *. $43 

P.ilmer. II. J-s.. ii. 6<». 601, 60a. 604- 
607 

T\in, an African. si. bo 3 
hdAim Icpdbwi of, iii., 554 j# 

PandJitn Hihwtim, ii. 197 
RingoUn m Maui* ebin, it 466 */- 
Rvu. toUraiim among ibe, ii. 397 
PjnUicr dan. IL 550. iv. 31a 

I'.-inhHiiLtiiH lit iflitiatOff risei, I, 37 /f. 
PaptLMis, ibctr quitttflfc, ii. 33 i physical | 
lypn of ibf. soi 

hijpwni and MdoDrtiios of New Chi™. | 

If. 

Nomad nf, i. 35, iii, 4S0 
Plmti and dhLldmi. prevention of 1 
msrtolge of, L fftj. 1fifi, *74 ' 

*63, aB54 fcMirr ■ dass tjJiiEin Med 
IO proven! the marriage Of parrSl* 
i*iLh children, 3,99 r*Y-. 445 - ^ 

1 i 7 if. i mn iHi after iheir childrtrt^ 
til. 3* r 

l^infnli-IEi -Law, ntiWIti of pfOTidiiig ^iKhI 
for, i, 304 V' l itofctaw* of, ii, J 7 
Nr* j/ij AWBfdaMO a*/ MiMh^-Eiy-law 
Mflipi, twemisjn among lh?. ii. 317 

tfr 

Park, Mqngo, ii. 555 *- T 
l^riiLttson, ft,, il ujn if® 119- 
15a ■*- 

Ptw 4 trtidn r Fronds, iii. 37a yf. 

Pamkalla, £mnp marriage ftltlOllg (Iw, 

t 369 

Parrot, dan and Extern, ii- 38 a. S 5 0 i 57 * >■ 

Partridge. C. it 593. 593, 59 * 

Patridge, IOCcFH, ii. 437, 60* 

Parmriji tribe, t 368 ry. * 

PSlEFfilhen, exogamy junkie I hr. ii- 19* 
pniioral tribes. [wlyuiJrj mnon^, iL 
t.39 i ’lai’-Cv of lira I reLitiofin* m 
etftsin, if. 139 

Patagonian*, tfwir duw, l &a jtf. 
1‘fllcrniiy. pdiniiUc ifeoikni of, h. |6 ?p 
if. *1 1^., 99: physical und iocid;. 


L 337; raPjfnidon of phvikeal. 4jy 
y-j spobt-jiew of paEcmity at olitf 
time unifcrsal nin-pnjj m^nLiiuj, lv, 
l 5S 

Palemily and m..iteniiEJf. physksl, not 
imniioci by lb* elasaificatOTy ictro* 
’■ father' a nd ,fl inotbcr H H i- aib jtf., 
54 , 7 J V- 

J^Mrbldwl family supposed to Lw 
11 primLtiw, if. 95 ii -^. i objection* to 
Ihi* vi&*\ 99 > 

PaalitseMce, Philipp, il 54 

Pavrnee Eotem-i. L 29, 30 

reAra cliJis and War ctaci*. iiL 139; 

town*, 157 4 

l^ieefyj rdiwiorns bct^wii Atisifalian 
tribes, i. 084; of jome tribes of low 
4 n*a#a, if- S7 jw, 

Pt^eock, toCem, ii. 319. aao. *95 i 
* 75 - i* 2 93 

I J «pul tree, msma^e lo. pir, jii 

Pfkmi ancl i heiR i. *3 a. a 

pek-w Idaibds, totemispii in tbe. U- igi+ 

10 3 ^ 

|Vfutltbf=i int-itmed Iry ttlirei|i«1 Pur totctu, 
i. 1* r-ffl. 

fvtd d'Ofdlk Iibdiani^ lit 499 
PennaTn, 'Hwin^ if. *5* 
fVnncfAEhef kiicr. nail rcs of the. ». 53b. 
5 J 3 h 539 

Pepper ctiH, iL 331, 370, 374 
Pcrpeiual fine, H- 491. iii- 
ItetHbwt tencms, i. 41 a H 448 *f r . 4B* 
y . 469. «7 ¥■■ . 434 . 51 S. S 36 -S 39 . 
564. IL 84. 93 y-K aia. Itidi- 

vidun! or pemor»J lOEeni ttwJ Gmrduin 
apbfi* 

fVsiOEUiiiofl (if inKCifcwn. J. jd-j : of gods 
and goddesses by masked men md 
women, ill, 127 

Pmonibi=iiiota of com - god dm by 
women, iii, 141. 14*1 1 43 ‘V- 
fteni. nlnf^iEics of P Ihepn worship Of 
n.tuuifll objects. HL m$- 
|V™. a I'neifie iilaiwl, p^ + 335 
l J rruiiji3 lodkins, dmeefided. from 
amroah. i- 7 
IteiEie thin, ii 370, »?4 
PftlEcrfp PaEher H. iii. 357, 359 «,*, 365 
^ - 3*8 Pr 4 , 439 l/r 

Pirtroff, I., Eli- 1*7 ■. 

Pbrnr. John B,, il 334 JV. 

Philippine Islands, imte^ of loterntsm in 
the. i. ab 

IM ■ m ert err:-. iL 183 ; ta A aural in, L 60 
<v¥.. 7* hr. 3&4 y. I evidence 
for phmtrie |c.-cems, L 7* *ftf, i *n 
Torres MrsJis. il 5. & #^., as, 

- rn New Umnea, *9. i\ . 078 ; 
in Mysm. il *73 i among lire |n> 
t|uois, EiL 11 17. + t* JVf : funcllons 
■of phrsttries among the froquoi*, I* 
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, W- - hf 5 ul*Liu« ( !■ of elans. 

■M ■ 4 4 - T r / j-/i . ? 14 ; Of lb* 1 fopg . a to 
xtf-/. ; nameless, 344 ; perbap-. named 
after elmra, 344. Jity ahe Clawi 
Phratn.', ;'m exof^moe* gf fl ut> , and luting 
several lotem clan*, i. 35 .ry ; duties 
ew members of ih^mr-, Jit 375 
*%3fca] ge^raphy nf -South-K.vjrfti 
Auitralia, 1-314 

FinmiLaj ugrfficn. ft 45 • 

Pi.iiu&ii. [];■* their ijudrinc of (taninii- 
gratEim, ^j. 57a 17. 

mol I tefte or hl> tkerj 1 , IiL 448 
^gtm elan, L ib 3i b aj, iL ajs. jot : 
Si*^l. *5ft, 163 

-JWilfjJ elan, L zfi 

Paeons kepi by Figwn eLm. i, 14 
l J ij- pmple, hr, 265 - effigy of pig ww- 
stiippecl Ht iirairtagf, 3: ?4 
E V* heart. a^od, tl 157 
SHjgs milk, L 17 j effect of dtfhkiDg; ir. 

e? 6; entrails. 1 otem, it. aBEJ, 389 
PiLaktss jiiiE MamxnaTn. rjcujgHftiofei 

diviikmi in Nrw Britain, fiL 119 

im 

l^ma Indian*. sorurazr nmon^ die, iv. 

149 

PiiLifE. .-Upborn*, in, SM *7. 

HLn^ppte, totem. tL 396 
Pijt*an*+ headman, L jp, 

Hpill (psepiiU <b?e m Eoccm. ii, s», 
ff J 7 


I^ipe, Veeprr* of il» b iEL 98 : saerwh 104. 
1C 7 ^ 

/Vr^v^nr. SJKmSe*. j. 300 

l^ta. the. kti. 307 

/Vmjiif B j, 361 mu. . 17; 

Pitsn-J'itta tritie, i. $17, sJ-t, ia6, 
. $* 6 - 54 S 

Pm-ttbgih General., i, 325 at. 3 ,, ^4^ 
IW n ta of . kin* of Ifgniith. «. 4 *j *, - 

pe(pmlw] « iw-in e f child* ,ip LJ 

5071 irratraent e>f. joy 
Plu^fc. ceremony to avcrl a. IL a 4 & j* H 
F’Lnruam clan, tl. 

I*tnnii aa totems. L ti p itf. 398; rnajv 
riAfie K>, L 34 ; tLotneitkatioa of p 87 : 
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Sa^agLr differ* ffmn dvfliscd iwin raihct 
in Jetw ihnn in ksnd, i. aH:i 
■Savagery, nJil civilised ruei^ have 
through a -stage nf, i. ^ 

Savages. ImporUnor of Modying. L 95: 
their ivdtniD^ iM. 

tolembm arooof ihr, pfc, 

iOErnareni in. SL 1 4: 3 Ip, 

Sayw, A. h.. l m jy. 

Sdb supposed lea rr^ijh from i.-sun^ 

EQteni. L 17, ft, 403. 4o S 

as iiihr of nobiliiy. iiL 30^ 
3*4 l iBjntefV'uf, 41 /, 437 
SrapcgoaE, hmm^ ii. 4 p r 
Sca/caEjf of WORK* assigned u am ff ^ 

^ exogamy. If. 7_g xy- 
Swiiwmiiin. ir, 313 
.'Sears ft* tribal or polemic ImrJge*, L 3? 
Y*. 3$. 4*. 9 x/. ; cut on Lxiclra of 
AuMrakin aEiOrtginea, i v . igfl Ufa, 
Schema 6 , Ii,, QL 447 
Schinr, H., ii. 360 
SchoEnbtvffc. si/ r,, j*. 145. 316 
Schoolcraft. II. k , ,iL 10. $*, 5 i, 
J ?7 

Sebdrmaw,, f_\ VV-. L 369. tv. as» Jf . 

Sdiweioftinh. (? . jr, 179 j^, 

Sc-kaini^ txopumy an dmooriicioni roimkav 
of. it. 169 

Seofpioh dan. L ao h iL 330. 333 
— iQtan. ii. S 4 $, 54s 

SciiiLiindH! iraiuicTenoe D f TrH,i4i.ll-pKLnjfj. |o 
huitueu^ in, ir b 3jt 
SctHE. Sir J. liftiijf. Ip, jj6 y 

.Scra.EL-hiag s f jflitilden, ii, £37, kd. 40a i 
rnJfi xi id, 

Sea, influence of the «n cm pr^rtis, L 


ib? i$. y 364, 331 * Spirit of the, ill 
325 Y ; womJiLiitRd. 377 17. 

Sen, Icnem, i. 34 
Strii'w! god. Li. i&r 

Sea-urehin gro^in^ 111 man's L t& 

Sen-wired tka, J. a 2 
-Seals, tbc. J mmp of SeeftM Soetettei. 
hi- 520 

I«tfm h Li- 37 Q. J 7 a 

SceoELiftu-v hiMKindi.. ii. ^4 jf,. iii. 377 
Scerel naiik^, L 1964 197- 40?- il 4J3 

- StKhMies. VK 399. ili . jjj 

Jl ?sr ^ i3? -W; ionidinyes 

neearJibg 3 n agea. 47^ 47c, 

W‘i J4®; insignia of eIm? SecrrE 
S«.to.ielic«i in.^Et- uf reel cedtar hark, 504, 
5 * 7 - Sf?- s^+. 5 ? 7 - 5403 kfeuti of 
origin of, £15 : tbdr rewinisLanets iu 
toCcmle cLms, 347 jy, 

Seod eliin H ii. 469 

Seid't-orn^ fertilisaEinffi af ihe h iii. 141. 

14*2. t4j ; rruml with, 637 
Seod^n LTaujiOhj for the mnlEipheatuu 
of eclibW. i. 573 xy. 

SepefiuieiiK Ti>eaE P of the exT^gFimoif- 
ttei =Lnd ioEcans, L ^ ; of 
lotcniic elans^ ii, 4, 5. 6 e of uxogani-r 
CJ 4 « clnos, 192. tgj. 194, 198 i frf 

ttogatnou* groups. iii. 1 X4 jy r . 3$7 n-:. 
Segutto. loEeiplsoi \n, ii. 547 
Sek^euiis, Uhf r iii. 34^ jy., 354 
Seffd^nj-rng ordinanev of (oismisin. k 
ras : of Central Australia EoErmbm. 
435, 23a 

Sdigniann. Dr. -£ r . tL ^ ii 37 . a^p 30, 31, 

^ 35. 43- 45- 47- M> 2e3 . 2 ?** 377 
SeiiHVSp tlfct, ii. 3.20 
■Setuiiwdcs, ihe, iii. 167 jyy, 

-.-■iiiirca, ^ursiiou of ten emit rtj aoiotig du?, 

^ i. 16 , tv. i 3 i paE e^ogamousp 14 
Senec3a. ibr, iip, 4 . ff; ihecr fafaratries 
and ehtni. i 17. 

Sttir^fambLa.. to|emi*m in, i. 7, 10, 20. 
23 . ii 343 jy/- 

StjfiLor ajid Junior »kle of CuiiiLy in rcb~ 
tinn to marriage, i. 177 Yf- 
StTiphoi. napect fcif lohftEr in, l 4 
Sen'psffil clan d ii, 545 
SrrE*mi 4 r liv^. cnmnl by d.-meerm iii, 
339 /yy- AV ^r/ih Snak« .i«i/ ^EKikir. 
Servaht cjdhp ii- 558 
Ser>LU. traetaof ma mcigt id tn-a in, f. 33 
SofViiig for .1 wife. iii. 354, 365. ii 30D 

ScunLLim fiitk. Hr. 298 

Sear, hkrukof. ii 4^ r 
Seven .u a Ineky numbt-T, hL 43ft 
Sevpcth incmEh of p-egninwy, oertanonio 
oI*ctlp 4 in. L ? 3 . ii iv. 

J 59 W 

Sec, EOCf’Lii'i. i. 4| 47 Y-p 390 jy. d 43b 
W- 4?a. 490. 49^ jry p iL |_ 45 fr m |v. 
173: or patrons iL 037, iv. 173 
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Sews, fegend of of F k 46 l prn- 

pwlii^iii Qt in primitive socciy, tv, 
76 i causes which ttffcd 'be pro¬ 
portion of the sese* at hirlh. S3 r^, , 
IwOpflitUm r.f the i«h m Africa. 86 
j UcesttbJw™ th*. till marriage. 
joi '■ *, 

Sexiui limpirictis, ik. 175 

Scsuul eomrndnism, relic* cir Iracra of. 

1_ 64, it tag. 6 m *j-. iii. 47^ ^ 
viv.ila of. in AuatraJrt, L 311 W-; 
in IfidMiPin, altcBfdh ^ at 3 J 7f- ■ 
TpetwerU men anti ‘women *jf vewt^- 
•spending .igcrgr-jil^. 415 k'- 

_- intifEetffic not suppaxed to hr the 

cmbv *f childbirth,, i. W *'« 
ii/xo Imfifegnnliqn 

— faji nay absent in fOrflv h- 

aifi, It. BS Jf 

— literal git harvest festMU *k 3®J B 
315; at aioiupcitiOii. 4*3- #54 i 
accorded 10 Masai warriors, 4 «4 

_- b*J«tioff, dancing os means of, l 

38 

Shamans, guardia-n sja4ri4P of, sik 4 ia - 
415 410, 4 1 o 42fi. 4^ 7s 

43*. 4?4 ■ PO™» E ^- 4*8 : httna -d«“ 
<jf. _[i j ; dance of, 43a l m**^ 

4*13, 438 ; the Maluhis. 497 * 1 ° 
ffita Mnlirine-nien 

Mi.LEk und crnceriile, hm» der^o^l 
r>ul rtf. it. 30 * 

Slwks, riapeU for. i. fti 1« i tntfuitUgny 
inn rn|D. H. 173 i uomlna inui^t* of, 
iv. 313 

!i>fui rp«dgcd took and wnpan* u^d i*> 
mpri spirits of thundjct and hail, ik 

ttViwnecv, tiAitkaoKi til child to father# 
clan among the, k 7* 1 tffLcmtsm of 
ibe. HL 71 Jtf. : ■oomalouii terms for 
consult among t*«, iv. 310 
SIk^p. tabooed, i. t?: sacrificed. 3 *: 
ueiml, H. 634: ^shipped by ihop- 
Wi, Irk S 77 - J 7 « 

—- chin, ii. 48? 

. totem, is. 395- 378. S31 
Sheep's h=id. a totem. ii. 4*5 
Shells, sacred, ik tg, ao r aa J?u Si. 90. 
$8, 107 ; used In ioiiiati&a rile* of 
Jknel Societies, 4 6 h 4^ 4 6 ^ 

487 j^., 489 jy 

Shield*, totems carred or pamtttl o«. fc, 

*3 "f ■ 

ShsflinK of ttiliLvaiion. it 2 .ck* 303, 315. 
if M9 *V- 5SS^ 577 

ShortEandx Jxluiida. uncnuim m in*h >■■ 

irsA r * 

Hhoshone.in hagua^e. id- ^07. 3o3 
Shnncx cd hammcr-hFadert sh^rk and 
troeodjio, JL 19 -V 

Shuswap. guardian spirits among tbo. 


iij_ %a t jftf. ; Si-cret Sih ietM-. among 
*J» P jcSB rfs?. * 

Sio. [1^1 i-n niirt Oil ihe, ilk a 19 1 vf- 
SLih Idsh Knfrri. cities offdiifir awon* 
the, L 99 

Siberta* lotemifim in. f 85 IJi 34* 
477- * 

5! tree. |«« ik 637. S39 

^ichomovh Ptichlo villuge, iii- 009, a t a 
Viciatl, tlsc. iii. 433 a 1 
Skk people fed >ith the IJoo-l of tlwir 
k iitsfulk or sn«ami with it. 1. 4a w. 
SEctnrS* caused hjc eating 1 Jlt-m, k 17 
Stdihes, the, tk 544 
ftebeft, ttev. Otto r i- 148 347 u " 

3S^ 3S^ 

SaeOa tw Senoofn, llie, U. ^48 ’-5^. , 
toicmLitu lUBOng the. 550 ^7- 
Sigai and ii. rl >W- 

Silcnce rmpooed on women nfter ntarn.igi'. 

L 63 *.*. It. 333 j/ 7- ; imposetl on 
widows, 337 
Silk tabooed, h 13 

Silver elan nnd ruceni, ii- 33a:, 345. ^47- 
a?o r aji. a7 a - a ^5 ^ 
go-ld ns totem*, iv, a 4 
Sin™, I*., Spanish Mawwian, Hi. 449 
Simons, H A A.. Ui. $57 " ^ 5S a V 
^Einpson, lYof- j- V.. iv. 373 
S:muUi(imi of cfaUdbuth by the father, iv. 

744 W- t . ' . . 

Sin R tuil<^. physical ij-pc aod metal 
,nffinLdew of the, Ik 334 ^7- -i n * 

lIm.- dassificaibfy syHtcin of ■n-Woiruvhjp 
nmong the. 333 iq. 

Hm^hie tribe oi PyaSta. i. 17 
Saous or DneoUtt, jn. 85 j* ,; ^mijdliLH 
spirit* anaong tW-, jgf- //. , Scepet 
Societies amnhg the. 459 
Sitak/r cer^monlaJ, m, 510 
Hlsipih mythical ^n^ke. iiL 531 
Scster, mjtnnfti; with ilcoe.iwl wtfc's 
lisle*-, ii. 630, ilk 19, inti, 155. iv. 
*39 iff' 1 obligation to marry n de¬ 
ceased wife’ 1 younger siHer, prohibition 
\n mrny a deraaed wife’s olilcr sister, 
tL 35 a. SwtfiMSfiatera 

- at wife, avoidance of, iv. J83, ati4 

SistEf’s chLTdmt, □.mhoHiy of matertul 
uncle over his. ii. 113 ig., 194. 409, 
5&4. Iv. aftg ; the heirs omler incHhef' 
kin, tL j» 

-nbrngtitcir, avoklitnce of, u. 509 i 

m.Tfti^ge of m4temal nnefe with. hi», 

*7i, 5 3 S- SM- *» 3'* 

-- son. rights rtf the inaternai unefe 

over h£i, li. &6 : nnd hiOthee l s bfother. 
relation hctwrtui. 75 ; at /tmerab, 
51a ; a ntan'i heir, iii. 377 
SistKi-s eschanged in marriage, l 409, 
460, 463, 40J. 49*r 54*. ik s8, a6, 
aS /f. 40. iv, So, 374 ; avoida-nw of, 
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J 5-1 a 5 * 5 - ^ 77 '/ 7 j . ^ 4 . M", 

'* r J- 34 J- 344 - *1*. Iii. 345- J r >*. ^8*. 

JfiB ; Hgbt to fiirury =i anie's sisfers, i, 

577 *. 11 , It P45- 350. a^a, 

384. 451, 45j. 4b i, 463, 52 a, Gjq. jiL 

* 9 > * 5 > ^ 5 " "^ 7 . 148. IS 4 . > 55 . 

* 4 &. J 54 . 498. hr.^tjr} W-i *?*■ JlSf 
name* -of viziers not mentmned ley 
Irrulhera, it 77; m wfcfe'i. sJatcn ns 
criJicubm.^ t&7' rfnac tie befWraf 
rn^Li nuiiTjcd Ld sunn, 351 ■ right to 
cohaLat 533; fijiiit of juinees to 
many (litir sisters, 530 ; of 

Wlhen ViisJi *1*4 nr*. 541. iiL jfo, 
3 fe- 54 T. 57 S. 579 - JV 507 ^ ; a* 
joiJic wime* in group marriage. 139: 
k\ np married l« tlurir, 307 *f m 
Sisi^ri of king, ullowd to, ii, 

*. s *5 

Sisterdn.Lm,, vnfc of wife* brother, 
fimoid-incB of. ti. 380 
Ssttfa-uilaw niKlbro{)KTiin-]etv, uiuei.lt L 
aifoJilaBWpf f it 4j-. 

Sukfl, iiL *71 
Skjiidiis, the, iii. 429 
Skin of LfitCmk: anim.il* prohibition m 
li^h i. iii 13. dressing lu. 5-6: not 
worn, u. 370, J7J r 374. 397, 42-1, 436 

-- da-siir* caused Ljf eating totem*. 

t 17. ii- 397- 4*3. 404. 405. 4 pfi, 448 
Skins, uf toLrmic 44 iiiiiriU m signs, L 31 - 

of uuLmuls prepared \jy A u*LrsiIi.iji 
aborigine!. 3*1 

Sfitulls, human, offered. if. a* ; m diner 
^ Can tubal*. hi. 531 
-Sky, beings* L 152 

--- itiyLhJi,---il hiMdi^itn in, i, 338 

StahrmuT. the. iii, 34* 

KEavc CcwjC imih tai of the* ii* 576 w , 

-- 1 fid Lana, the, jiL 439 

-■ mother, diipJrrn of a fite man by 

a < iv. 743 

Siavca, iii. 361 - king’s daughters -dA.iys 
m«rrkd to. EL *07- lunrifke of, ill 
34 * 

--■ Ih*,. in Indian tribn, uL 346 

Slami. Smith, silence orf Iandn among the. 

i*- ^35- JW a/jw South Stn 
SIocp J Spirit of. iU. 389,. 540 iy r 
SlnrpFfig rh burin] grounds ro otwam the 
de-Art ns grtiniiqn spriti. iic, 4 k», 43a ; 
on I£r.lir^. iv. *27 jy„ 

Sniall IJrt'd vEnn, L 2*. bj. *7,, 1^13 
subdan, ill 95 jy. p 104 
Smeanng fat on fora*. L 19; on yw^g 
nM;n ai a eemhony. 19. 4* 

-blood at maohinge. k 7a 

-- the juicra of she deid on. iho living. 

S 74 

Smith, W. knbcrtsofi. u gt, t«, iy, 

*3 i, J . 74' on [fliem sarraihcni, j, 
iso. il 590. tv. *30 j^.. 331 


j Smiths, hertdiM r$’ m il, 497, it, 19 

Siimki- iu nieiafii of producing dutid* 
and t^in H iiL 334 

Scnokiitg a.% teliR-ioLis rite, jiL 105, 108, 
334- a37. 3*0- 3*9 , " 

| Smyth, k, Brough, 176 ^ 

Snan find bpp-er. d.- W m ^ 1 (Xig^ 
fronti i. 3 1^,, Hi, iaq 
Stmke produced nt initiation, L 37 
j —“ bnnd ^.xiriy) D f the MoquU, I. 46 

— lllittk, a liatksfi nrtran, iL 604. 6e£, 
607; effigy fsf tloubli^headvct, ML 531 

— ctnip. l. 184, J], 330* 35*. 3tn. jia ■ 

o# AtrKfuA. L 7 ■ of Namfiyrfr 

keep snakes.. 14. fcn tyf«rus h 'aq t 
21: iu Schrgnmbta. 135; t^T die 
Hnpis, iii. atj. *39. 331. *33 

— Uaftw, iii. 213. 239 1^, 

-—- Oitfev, tlie, iii. ajt* 233 

-Sfwte bJto. ns ordeal, i, a* ■ litres fur. 

3 * iv. 179: syppoicd irnintinity in, 

, *? S 

-Sufikes, born of n hoedaji, L S, ipi. a 13; 
kept by Sunk* cbm. L 14 ; ns kinuen 
of people, 201 ceremony for ilie 
naiLLELpljL'fitaon of, 184 . 1 In- crrit»fli- 
ments of tike spints of die dead, tL 
W -1 prifltra turned into. 39a; 
siefed JiRKHijc the U'nuynirivLt.ri. 45 p 
V- i sopiyriitithon'S about, ill r*S 1/.: 
dvr, cartird Lu Snake Dunce, *39 
Kno»> ii% reintiou to tpe Hare cifin. i. 

1 V 

-totem, L *4, 36 

Snow-ibowcr, imitnikm of. id, 533 
Snowstufici, ceremony ibr iiuffping. liL 
t37 

^odfil a-*p«ct oF tolcunistn. 1. 53 jgy, 

- -*Jjli|puiiWis of lotertiie cLini, il 

475. S59. ilL 3<j9 

-superiority of women, among th*s 

GniWi ii. 323 

Sodeties, Secret,, iL, 399, Lii. a6i. 333 
W-- 4s7 .^v 1 . ; nmoifcg the Simian «r 
iMfKjt.irs icL-iiuni, 459 i,.y- 
Soldief iml. totem, JL 437 
Salomon Islands, totemhhi in tbr?, ^ 8fi; 

prognmoii* classes in che H ii. tat r^. 
^oktices. rita observed nt Ihc, iii. ajf 

M Wr 

SomalL family, Si 407: TnArriAgn cust-jm 
of the. iT, 436, 2^0 
Sop |KTpfftmvlly etlsifihLTiced, lib 1 5 
Songhk 1 *. the. ikk 317 
Sotigish, ih>, Li. ^07 
Soeg%, -LfcmiXilii, in unknown ianr 
KW f i- s*j; jmciEoj. j|j. 

389 ■ t* invoke guArdifiii 
spirit, 414. 4*1, 43^ ; a f ik- 

mfiiii, 411 ! of grmrdiati splriu^ 434 
if. 1 ueeompAnyirafi dancM. 593, 518 : 
*fc 4 dAHOBi as An t-TCirrillfl P C IS 
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SrmonEtiWiLlui':. th*. iiL 4 

Seppist, Mr . w, 399 

Sorcerer* -ible to wound the kiuli of 

eneinitS. lit. 375 

Sororalc,f[iw n^i 5 *> marry a wilt a 
sir tern L iv„^ 1:39 j./ v \ J itfhanu ih= 
Kachari*. 300 * # 

■Ww, name »r tsulhronrer. iv. *05 ; 
mythical gum. aflfj 

.SqliI, uiDtJanmw of, t& external erbjects. 
L 134 Jff- 1 theory oT wlmia], i?s 
W- G- 55=- S61. 593 W-. WL 
451 iy Pi iv, 52 jy, * 

S3ili k mwllifiJidiy of. L J4 hurt*, 

ii H 594 jyy. j tnnflni^citkiE of, iii. 

397. 3^5 V- -Sue Tra-pJfciflnUltm 
South Slavonian birth'■eermiony* L 31 
-ruaiom dii hiul-storm, if. 437 

-■ peasantry, ^p^tiEwni of iJic. ik 

459* St p ff/w 

Sjiulhprii < !rO > \ the, I. 436 * 

- Streamers* reremony .it sight of, 

i. 499 

SpnrUn ifciaJfLkge custom* ff. 3$ j 
Spt-ar, gwl r ii. 

Spenre-, GnleflJ orf* t, 553 

F* O., iv* 31E* JE3 4 
Spelling of AmeritU Senliafl naira, 111, 
93 fl- 1 

Sjjcrtc-ET, Prof. Baldwin, I- i^S, 149 
1 £3, i®£ fl- ? . 10 i*, 1 . SJ3 ■?-- lV - 
^ 1, atfe l o a E0[emiim h l 11 j-i i £ 
Spencer. I Iffbert. hlc theory ofEolcmifini, 
i. 87, to 3l Iv. 43 jy. 

Spencer and Gillen, L 93. 95, mi. 103. 

i» h »£ P 138. 14^ 148* 155- * fi 3- 

168 i*A 175* *00. fl 39- 

249 a. 1 . 331 , 333, 377 «.** 3B9 

Jf.* 39J J&d 3&> J /- 3 IH - 1*3- 33^- 
*-K 3J9 351 -W- S04- 1*5- 5* 1 

W-* $7*. 57S. ", 55. 36. to. 73. 
if 3 W, , @8 *■% tqg, 261 
Spider* 'Effiisy Of spider H’CiraJltfipni :iE 

marriage, it, 393 

-cbn. ti- iBi 

Spkth, J.. I»* 37 ■.* 

Sphrifsr, 1. 317 

spinning, iLL *60 

Spiny Ani-en&er cSan, si. *86 dp*. 

Spmi of iht xea, ML J2$ jf. 

Spirits,. disembodied. in ire**, L 189. 
193 ; ppnirdjiin, iimung Ehe American 
Indians, i&L 370 : icjjrrwnCrd by 

marked mm, 500 jy, * 510. 517. 53 J. 

: prexml in winter, 517 paflnnpla 
[ci deceive, iv, 253, 357 if. $** 
Owilfayi ipferiu 

SpinttuL liLutuhdai, il 433 1^. * 

Spilling a* b charm, L 1 j 
Spleen at .-mv anintal. n totem, ii. 4 1 ® 
Split roEems. L to, gS y,„ 77, ii. 397+ 
$V 3 , 536 jgw* iiL too, iv* 175 
VOL. IV - 


■ SprH>,if (j, 11,, ill 410 Jy. 

StjUiri'cE Am* ri. 550 f 

I -- ftfck H iv. 79K 

Sumdard r Eoynl. iii. S59 
Standards* Eataak f IL 33 
St-mky. W. IL. IL, 5*6 m. 1 

Sil.jr, CoErm. J. *24. A 
SRtr Island, ii. 63 

Stars, Emni&ifffiHlftiKt uf bireLs irkEO, f. 
* 43* 4?- ■ 

Sicilian, E,. and UradjiKr * c ., IL 131 

jy r 

Stephen, A. M-. iiL 245 * 

Stepmother * ni3iTiflge with. IL 189 
Sieriliiiiig effort iA inert*, Imlkf sti ^hr. 

It. ijrw- 

$^QHa t Mrs* M L r .. sv. 333 
Stewart. D. !$., i. 79. 471 *7- 
Stilli, irnviee *ct up on high. EL 399 
Slin^-ny, Eish. wonhipof the, iL *77 

-gra.l. is- t$H 

SElfiiiuiiLh. d« r iiL 34a a . 3 
Siokes, J. Lh, L 578 

SEtmc* reprrfefsiiskg ho*ikEvrtiinl>. 1. jaH : 
wonhfppEd, it jn^ divining. 346, 
magical, in body of novice* ill, 505 

-- atari, hammer*, ntid tniirt. ipL 

-dan. ii 279 

-hctccI* it. 37$ 

SEOfirt. rKpresenllng wltchdiy grtibs, L 
eo^J representing of insects* 

Habcq, flmm, ni.itbn.i, and kai)fa*i»s r 

e«. 107 jy*; asiociated with child 
f«r 1 h. J933 repnwrntlng eggs of grubs. 
199: refwemlnp toms ^katignmo*}* 
»6 if : representing dugoogs, ^29; 
nmgiciJ ceirJjidnScOH:rfgfTn«] u heaps 

of, $ 7 J A ?¥+1 Li wtieh *bc ipirfu «f 
Ihe ifltenw are thoitghl Eu reside* Il 
19. 31 ; guiis in. tfij ; *:ieji?d. hi* 97, 
iv. 278 

SEpw, o, W-. iv* $16 

Strabo, iv* j£i9 

Strmhknbarg, t\ J, von, ii. 342 
Su^law, Rev. C. k L 1EI6 m .*, lv, 59 *. 1 
Stseelis, guardian spirits of tike* iii. 429 

W- 

Sion. Captain C, L 3,1ft 
StEbdntn* ii. 348 #y** 300 408. 

41 o r 4tfl. 4»1: tidrt of mamage a± 
lo. iii, 103 

SMfttts, Prihea with nghl ciogaiiiMn, 
L 259 p/7 : feminine names of the 
AuilntJian* 368, 3*9. 397 *** 4^7 /rj f 
41 1 «.* 41 j tr 1 : EdimwtRm of the 
toli-nkH Ijdwiren I be subdiu£s r 408 
if., 419, 4H JVr : indirect reinale 
■ Irtcetvt of. 399: indirect mate dniretvt 
of. 444 jy, ; Eotc-miMti of the, 537, 
53®' 53* i t“temk (qhoos or the, 531 
SubdMiiof) of EQtem dani, l tfi r 57 if7*, 
iL 4, 16. IiL 41, 44, J4 57, 79 
2 B 
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s v \, 1^4. 334. of esD^mojp 
* ill ioj ; tit clans. *$* 

SufarociHou. i. 5 &S- 5?5 : M 

imildtofy rile. 19s ■ 3^4 
Sdbpbrmtrir*. eropuMB di™*Kitw ^-r 
Australian abwieiftci. i- 6* r *■ = 

76 W- Sr* SuKLi&wjh 
^uliaidiary or second;uy totem*. iL 3 * 

7. M 375- 37 *> 473 - 47 < 3 'W- 
St* Jtfv'.. 519 one po^sibLc sour* 
pf, Iv. sE&l Linked loicins 

S^tfSiilusinH of riivgu.isc -*i imtriagcv i- 
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437 
§**. 
of it- 


SuhEoteriLS. * 7 & W - *33 **£■ 

**f-> 431 V - 4 S® 47 ° ^ 

5^7 - suggested tiphtcpukm, 

Sjw 

Sugar, maple* iLL ft? »■ 

Sugar^bc eton. b. 331, 336, 339 
SKAwdH, fn-Lih, ii. 573 
Suicide* Iwirtfid nt ciawt-iaMla* H- W V- 
Suk or Eawggtt. the, ii 4*6 Jftf- ■ 
tpwiHisin umabg the. 4*7 
SfiJta. rTcj^amous cbm* sL 193. t94- 
196 

Jm/iki, guardian spirit, HI- 459 J 7 - 
Suniiilni. Eotemism Is, ii. 185 W . 
tuiitund and wife living nepnratc 
household* in. Lv, a 80 
Summer names* itL 517 
Sun, the divinity erf ihe Naiehci* ’’_*£■ 
iv. 179; kniiuilou of, i+ iji : "*** 
mppv in make ttu: &un shift*. 131 i 
descent from ike r 'll srao. S&* E 
10 r iil. 3^9. 413, 4^3 ■ **«* U P iF1 4 L " x 
and lei out flgaih. J 33 > 3 111 binl 

jJhiLpe. 315 ; imj* to shine uft bone* of 
human victims, uoa* E Hi^tkokrf Jt 
by masked man. $$$ i mask irf the. 
345. 50a, 533. dead buried wtth 
reference in the sun* course. it. SiJ 
Jf. 

—- dan, ii. 445 - a 7 3 - 374 - 359 n 3 ^ 1 ■ 
363, iii- ^14 : erf tin* Rcehuaiuii. i 

1 jt - in Murmy Islands* 13* 

-Intern, i- 34. 25. 35 - * 94 * 4 !> a ’ 

454 - 455 - 45 k “■ a 4 a - 4*8* 43 ** 44 ®- 

441* tt. 313. 378 1 Amnia rttenony o. 

the. L an 

-- tribe or BcdUHWW. it 373 'tf’ 

—- worship., iii- 213- «*- *79 
Snn father, iai. a 37 

-- Pricr-C, ill jog. fl 3 J* 334. *37 

Suu-ginl. til. pf. S °3 
Snnm. tl* ck.id LwirW with tbdrhcwla 
lowiirds the. iiL t74, iv- ^13 
Suprrh W«bkr* sw loinn* i. 47 i the 
■ 1 ddef sister Fi erf fciiitmai Minen. 4*^ 
Supem.ituml Iiei-nES, initiation into Secret 
Socwtka by. Iil 513 W! M P^ 
ictm of taniiLLes. 

__ danger, desire fur protection agninst 


It pcrhnps n motive of totem is tn* 

L 31 

Snpen^unml jwwer S mama). il 100. in; 
bdiovied by guardian spirits, iu. 435 ■ 
Mqirfiod at imtktiogp 313 i ^■■HTfw‘4 
niembi^ri at Secret Sx’idwf. 53? 

S'.L^feriEiii'j-a * i:ful nsudlary | -rf La 1 * nod 
morality, tv. 160 

Sujwtstilioa* oF llle t heroltce about 
sinimoL and plunls. iii. tB6 iyf. ; 
tv t xj u 1. food* nil long ihe Zulus, ir- 
3*4 

Stiprefijp beini;. reputied iu AostraLift, 

i 's 1 - 1 ?. ... . * 

SwAh. J. U-. W. S«i ff- 
Sw*m nmJildT type of iaIc,, ii. 3^. 570* 
iil, 64 _ _ 

-totem* LI ayan a^S- 

: Swuotoii, J. k_* EL 2H0 r^. 305 
a^o* 39* 3 tf-“ 3 W - 5+4 
SuSlin^. die, ii. ^^4 
SWeOl-lrath, tiL 486 * beftnc m, 4*® 
Sireoi-botiAe. spirit cf ilic, ieL 4a* 
Sweating at imiiutiun. iii. 40a. 4 T 3- 4 ■ 4«- 
419. 4ai. 433; os n religteui rite, 

4 # 6 - 

Swcdbg Of body, pciudiy r« euiui* 
to| E ni r iv. 381, 394 

Swtdkro stomach, lupposed died of vol- 
Log totetn. it. 301 
Sword elan, it *7^ 399 
SvndpotLsm n veil ol hEhorinc^. L 6a 
SyiPiMlhclk magic, jv + 347 xf.. *5* 
in hitming, L 39 E taboos based, oh* 

id, 577 *y. Sr* aJw Magic 
Syrian goddess, the. iv. 176; her saered 
fish* i. 17 

Taboo in Hjlwqsl. ii 17* 

Tnl?oci$ on food, i 19 E on food at hiLtia- 
tLon r 40 : cm topd In CjueffHsJacd, 

533 1 imposed at iniliaiJon* 53 1 ■ 

erinmunal. ii- at£ E «bwn=l ^ 
menitwm of an aEt-gtaik. 413 E 
Cong*, 6 r4 W; herediLtry « 
paternal line. 560 *7, t if Madagascar, 
631 ^7* - liwd cm sjmpithdic 

magic. iiL £76 

_lotemk-, L 8 i V 7- E erf the Nandi* cl 

435 ,; of lire UtMhas H laL 94 W i 

eiEendcd beyond the toternic club, L 
aaj* ao? : cease at iniiiation* ii, 4 a 5 - 
S*r a/jc FrohibtEinfts 
Tnjfilsof tlic Phitippuies* the. iv. a 53 
Tahiti, ftuces of IDteEPulP tix, ii. r?3 ^ 
Taifids Cow clan. ii. ^97 
Talc^ told 1 u pf omole the my** u. 5B 

of 1 -lo.nki 1 Iiiindv, i. 52^ * 
son Of edcnuJ Itltll, 3L it 

J^f, 

TawajMirr, spirit* guardLan sptrir. iu* 

405 w 
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Tamwiki^t gtwrdlAB sprit* iii. 40* 

Tamil language, it, 1*7, j?g ; f&ftn of 
the classifienlory system of relation¬ 
al p, Jtf «■ 

Tartu. Eotrm* ii. *7 

Til ado, chief *>1 nf MhuiErc, sv. 37 

Tanganyika. Lake, >i- tialj^o 

Tanner, John, ilk no, 374 

Tano, die. tli- M7 

TkoOM EauRttige. iii- 307, 224, 22 $ 

TupELn, Rev, i. 477 *vY 

Tapyri, lbe r Iv. jog 
‘/^Vfap, heap of sCOQt*. L 573 * 
Tasmanians. the, L 34a 2 propmiioa of 
rcses Bmo»g she. iv. B5 # 

Tn-t-Uhl cril*- i- 390 
tmicni nub. trM. tv. 19-7 
Tattooed. CT»t^ iii. 261,. 3*5 ^ 

-wowk alone. i. 39. iv. aera 177. 

TftHwqLojr. i. a8 2 of Pcg^i 

a 14. acj -V' ; 00 kiog'a foody, iii* 
loieniic. 333 
Taotaln. I>r„ ii. 543 V- 
Tiiveta. lbe h si. 417 W- - loU-mUm tusioiLg 
the, 41$ 2 lakiice of bfidea Among I tie. 

l f ’ 03 ^ * 

Tcrth , boys' teeth wo po by w OT*«t+ 1. 
a? 2 chip|w4. a? : practice of knock¬ 
ing out iceth ikE puberty, *? ' r kn cocked 
Lrtit at initiation, 441 74 : extracted tit 
initiating 413 **. 467. 335r 539: 

llOin Of littb ittppO*c 4 la KSUlt fttiKL 

sEsfringinjf taboo, if. 3S1. 404: «- 
ttactnl at JmbcrCy, 443 , 453 * 

Of knocking Out. dripping. and, Cilaci ^ 

tbe, Lt\ i So Jtfv_ 'r nfrl ration of tc«±i 
4«wda1*id wsib rnin. i So ; chiLdicn 

who cut sli«± upper teeth Eir*i put t° fi 
death, 194 xy, 

Tehuantepec, Indian* of the Isthmus of. 

1 si 

Tett s James, LLi. 343. 345 * 4O9. 4^ £°9 
Tdugo fanguiige, 11. 227- 24 k 3*9 
Temtrtts. she, ii, 583. 334 
Temple-tombs of kings, Lv. 34 
Temporary marriage*,. tl. ti$o r bk jog 
-— wive*. custom of famishing- k 63^ 
■See Wires 

Ten Itrueck. T. G. S., sit. 2*7 *■* 

Ten Tribes of |M, tfoc East, L 90 
Tent/, totem* u_ 545. 346 
Teol| lot cm. |. 35 
Tents, sacred, iii 107 
Ttf nn uf Lwldrcii. ii. 50 ; of mUsianshi p. 
pfltETal, for »« n WVf , H kt hlIlbj 4 ftli H 
'“wife," j -2 ry, $*v CtaskfiiailtffT 
system 4 rrbitiLinihlp 
Tmrt. J. H. du* k*. 315 
Test of MdktK-aien, i, so; of totem 
kiiuhip, 20 s$. 

TrtOf» h the, Mi ria, 194 p. : 

TirtwiP, viihyp dduei h KJji, L 139 


Te*a, ihm iiL ao? * 

Tcslti Wolf elan in. 1. 44 

That ad* dan. iiL 95 

Then]. G. MsCkll. l ijo. ii. 3^3. ^36 ^ 

■flu-dOnm. itsbc r its ptunirie* mid eljun. 

i. t>i ■ branch tnl*. S93 
Thetis, IVIcui atid P i. 63 a.* 

'ITsiLiakcta. diigtiised a^ ibeir lotemfe 
, rniLmols, i ao ; tu^nsk painblifis and 
caning^ jinmng the, 30 1 phrutnes and 
djLpa uf r 37, iW o/jtf Tufifjli 
Thaw, N" \V.. Li. 587, 

ThompiHsn JnriujiB. gituduaJi 
among she, iii 413 W 
Thomson. Ittfll If.. ». . M^^ r - 

Tftrmhold. jumping, osw the, id- 51a 
Thtobt^s. Sodeiy of the. hi. 51a 
Thunder, ceremonies to stop* Ii. 437 Jf- 
iii. 136 j?. 2 eerrmony at fimt ihundiT 
of sprinR. i05 V- 

-bird, iii. So 

-daft* iii 60 

__phratry. tii. 11 B h ■ ±9 

- lofcent. i. 34^ IL 6a& 

TbuBdtr Mountain, in, 315 
Tiiunder-Ejrlng c^in. iLL 1 a6 f\f- 
Thtander-sEoaes reUerim prottire min. iii. 

33b 

Thunderers, die. id- Sa B 
Thmiiieniiwm < arremoniEi for stopping. 

ii 4jr ;y rT iiL iab#V- _ 

Thtonrfmng. M cUk* bra4h« of 

KuTfiAi. L 4«JS 

Thnmmluii Hiytbirai &vsHwb*n WfllS- '■ 

Thto-n. Sir H. P- im, iii. 5*3. 56b. 5^9 

Jf- 57 ®^- % 

Thuntvtt. HdjjTif. n. ^^5^. 
it. ^94 

Tibetans, polyandry of ibe. i^r 
Tlan^ FofiSOi l MJ 
TiE2i Uxsaebg, eiDgaany »b. Is. 19S Y- 
Tirer fj.iuuarl 1 kinship■*Lih^ <■ ®n 
by. at = *»>» mooring fut. iv. 
ar.s 

_, clan. L 34. Lv. 39S. 299 l inilintion 

of Ugcfs nl maniJige, i J4 

.-follt. to. a^S 

_ _- tofnti. I*. aa ®' ' 3 ®9< *9^' 

aoA 

Ttkopia.i inaoeS' of totEmitJt 11 hs, ii lyo* 

I79 ny^r. 

TLknpian form of flic clMsifisim^ 
of fdsiSioaihtp, iL 1 Sa Q- 

Timucua Indians, (heir daos. Lr. 314 

artCMtri) glwil. H-104, i°? V - 

Tm^i' « !*!«**• «'■ a*a; lol- n.am 

.hr WeflBn. 348: ■*"*!" **“ 
amung the, 439 1 torma * 

the, s¥- U4 


the 


a+i fit ■ 
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marriage* L 363 W . 373 
Tildas. the. iii 551 'f* * 

Tirfei cUn, i_ ta; vitli a Eaboo on mice 
m 1 - on anfinmU whose eye* are shirt or 
open* ii. a?!?. a88. a??- fl 9 °» 

397, 399. 314 * 

Tmn *r Tiguu. She. Lii, soj , 

T)LngiJn f Blend dramatic eeraranfci of 
the, i aay jy. .r chtuLlimEory ttan^ 
used tjy She, 301 

_m'k. clw 3 ^ fit ihr ( L 

a66 * 

TbitlaaLkoaljis* Score* Societies of th*. iis. 

'ni^eils, TfinLils, Hitintceia* or " 1 ‘lnUiia- 
Iteins. til 353. totemi-sm ofeoog 

the. 364 jyy. * guaidmi ipiri(a among 

ifc* 4 S? m- 

TfafertM ill 435 k 50-*. 3 * 5 < 5 0 * 1 
To K-tbiiLin-i. a ctdiure hero. iL tao 
Toad in raid-nuiring ceremony. SSL 335 
ToaripL of MotHroofil m\te y i i. 40 ^ 
Tofeft. Lake* ii. *8b 
TebnceO dull til sm 
T odal, Tike. iL 351 W-. Ehrir country, 
a^a Jtff. 3 their Sacfcd huffithea nftd. 
religion nf the dairy. *34; their 
csngitmy, 3553 their polyandry, 356; 
ceftitiony in KTrtJih month of 
nuncyv i jJ- 35,6 v • m<ir " 

rkigc diatoms, 363 ; their form of 

the riassifUaEnry *yiEdu of relation- 
ship, ii. a6i 1 their fcinthip term*. 

1, 94 ; cousin marriagEi among the. 

ii. 337 3 satred cL-idynkan of the, 53B ; 
female in£nEULrid* among ihft, lv. 7a ; 
ejmsa <uf rnalf ijvrr female births 
among ihe* 9* ; Ebrfr pacific chamois* 
^ 3 group marriage among ri*e. 150 
Tvfa r eiugaraous dun. ii. 3 *e 
Tog.iias, aoyimj ^ the. if. 395 
Togo*, the, ii. g?6 
VVjwjwjuj p guardian spirit, Lii. 409 bf. 
Tombs of King* of L'gandji. iL 469 off.. 

470 ■ of Kiiipfs of U» Bbnfttt, i^r 306 
Tiiwj, a# individual Enuap. 1-5* 

Tonga. Itucts of toEetuism In* ii- it? 
*?- 

Tonguri form of thir cl.-iMinc-aiory system 
r4 rrEntinnship, Li. 

Tong*, a Protean god. ii. 158 
Tongues of fcmfialeci tabooed, i, 1?. 
Tonsure, monkish, iv. 3^0 
Tisufaim or totem, iiv. 50. 5* 

TopinwriL ?., k t*3 
Torcy**. totem Li HI among iht, It. 395 
Toro, in Africa., ii <30: tribe in New 
Guinea, laiettuim among dm, 35 
‘ibmhio, HI. 30 

Trpnes fstmiu. Eoteansm La. i 1 W 
Tonobe. the great nripw^ L A ■ Eulen^ 
IL 334. 330. 38ft. *8*. »9®. 399^ ji* 


TorEoise or Tflrtle ctan. origin of K Hi rE 
Sf- Srr a/ie Turtle 
Tortures of yowhU wirriot^ H 131- 

■47 J rt . , 

Tbiem. defintil. L J r; : d..-r**irtLc f n of 
jiairve, Jk S^= diiTc^mt kinds uL 

L 4 ■ p 4 an*rtH hHemi, 4. « ■ - 4 - 

47 r 470 ^ [fctsringuLihcd from frtbh. 

4, 523 d«cent frnm the r 5 55k 

iL 56. 58, 8 * h SB, 187. 5*^5 

m , r ten* 605. ILL iS if,, 33 76. 

t 7 ^. ^73 57 ®- i»- 3 13 ■ 

d3«A fnr. f, a Wy 1 -. ii- to '■/■■ J7- 
30, 3^ 56, J 7 . a i & ' J I& - 

397,11 - . 37ft. 370. a@J. 38^, a S3, -.-:. 
iel.lei idenlified with hia, 09, tiS J^k 
tsi, 13]. 159 #?■! 4541 45®" 47 3: 
spoken of os tproEher, 9. 1 741 

spoken of as fa.iher 4 l 9, 13* 4^3. "■ 
473 : aphu i to, 77. LL 397, 5» ( Si* 
i/., 11L loo; not to be loathed;,, i- ns 
; not to lie Looker! at, 11. 1^ 
t 3 . IL 370, 3? a - 37J- sworn hy, l 
13, or *7,; dtiiicl, rnoiime*!, 15, n*. 
^98 3 not spoken of diretil? + i. I* l 
pennlEies IncM-mnJ by duirtspeci for, 
16 1^. ; thought to enter body af sinner 
and kilt him, 17 ay. ; upping the. 

11 ; dtminisbed respect for, t 9 + 
Iteneflts conferred by. -a ^ r ffi™ 
ortlH.'fis, 3 3 ^ cnrtlpulsion applirlE 

trf: jy. : a»hnLbtMsn of m.iri t^* 

□ 5 s^y. j painted on bodies of dani- 
l^ple, 39: carwl or pwpu?d 
u ^tjjrmi, Imis h aujoes , etc, . a 9 W i 
nriurn lo the Extern at dmEh. j4 W - 
figure of XC4«n lrtirtiHl into ihe rl^l^ 

- ji 3 jnembers nf totem eUns nanw^S 
| pirh of tbeir totems* 58 i 

Erudiiion* of people who always married 
w’omeo of ihcLr own intern. i* 3 h 1 a 3 * 
earing the (otem wremunblk ICM ? 
iVy.K 1 jo. t=9. *07; reasons ft^r not 
eating. iai ; local totem rcnEn-5 
,j 5i r&9 j ciuturus in regard m 
curing I hr totem in fJmirak AuIaiujcl, 

: iTadJriuEis fin Tegard 
eating She soEeni fin Centmit Ausibdui. 
338^343 ; eaten«vc pruhMtiont as to 
e-uiug the loietn amoEig the rmrtb- 
cfrntnil tfibs of Australia. =3J H'f : 
FnfiqiEOUa <Eelrmunoli«n of ibr. J4 3 
jyf. ; Centml Aiulrollan inulirions as 
to meg mirrying wornrn »f the «jp: 
ifliem, 351 bf. : bdsrf that the Eote-tti 
too grow np inside a person and cause 
his dmlli r ^a&lf.K 4S3 i t/n*pd P tl, 30. 
' r 37* iv. 17f 3 supp*«d liflbct of afttiag 
the. fit 397. 403. 404. 4*5+ 

446 if. y 473. 551 i railed anuwSfntb^ 
S59 P iv. 178 . mid to have helped 
1 .iricrsior, Li. jSfl : bimiited. 588, 58? 
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i$. h 694, ; sacrifice to. 6*4 i *™i 
olitu-Alion-Si by tbe. iii h& if.; 

peiKtlly for Etcuifi the» 9*. 94 : nolio 
be n^m«l publicly, 35a ; custom u1 
alinfe ULi-S^^siitfir ir. 6 iftf. : pr*- 
t pui lou ofr 3x3 ; vrorahipp«l ni mar¬ 
riage, ^93 Jtf. See .jSj* Idcraliffontfon, 
Tfflcmhhn. Totems 
Totem annuel. nc* kilted »r eaten, L 8 
*??.: fed« kept in 14 m *: 

imoU for sparing »a app^um bo 
wom=ti before childbirth, ti, ¥37 
# — pates or posts. t 3>?. nyo *?. P 
' ago 4*, 345 

.-rtriament. *, 19b* & 59*. w - 3 3* 

vtf , *gS, 319 

Tannic nEUittaJ kept, iv, 278 
--tmdgn. i. bo 

-bdy paintings. It aSn 37- *r# am 

PainEin ^ * 

--burial, 0- 190 

-carvings, ii. is6 

-—— charms, hr* 2&0 

rifliKH. L 37 *?-t ii ^ *£■ r 
370, iii. 7^ a/s *7 ■ a |3 > ^ 3 f a 

-uLifkii on eultli!. i. »3 i ™ 

31: on property, etc.. ays 

--marriage ce-hntiophs, iv, 293 

395 

-modes of weAririj; the lialr, i, 36 /y., 

iii. 101, 103 , 

--miba. i. ai ftf. 

-Q*trj ra l, I. -39 

--paintings^ 1, 

-sodety denkocndiatl and mpgiL-a], 

to 3 d 

-taboo. cbu« at i nil cation,- i- 1 - 4 a 5 ■ 

of the Nandi, 43S W-S of [S » 
Om*to, iiL 94 *jv-: institution of 
thnfc, LVl J09 

Totemram defined, tv + 3 if,: socifil subr aU 
I 4, S3 iyy r ; iii a religion, 4 W - 7* 
*f$. , 31 #yp. ; ,t. reLigion* and social 
system, 4, eoi : perhaps WgiBRl® m 
derirr Tor ptwetkin AKitiitH super- 
paiumk danger. 31 t ndvnnwd condition 
of totentfem in Sumo* and Polynesia. 
8t *y. dernocrasle. 83; not founii m 
WnihLaRinp. Oregon, and Califorruu, 
84, nor luiiong the Eskimo, iHd *". U^ 
graphic-al diffusion of, 84 * ¥ - 41 

j?y.: titwv^TMil in Austin Lin, ir 84 ; |U 
diffnaiiOEi in America, 84 ^ S l rt 

85 : m l^eftg.d, 85 ; in b tyr:a. 8p ^ ■ 
ilk Mcidpt^i:,, 0b ; traces of tatenik^ 1 ^ 
in ^rmlagwir, &s e in Hnlipp'^ 
Esljiidft, 8?, and arabPIT tte LH-ik.s 

86 : iii efleei on fauna and nara. 

87 ; Hm-bm Sporiaf'i ibeofv ilsai 
ii tm^inated In ak kn.un^. * 
liimcun: oF r 0; ; Uieortesof its origin, 
87, 91 j^.; omoiu of. wt I (-cfitm! 

VOL. IV * 


ALisuvIba, its pernSi-ar feabFTP. 40a 
iff. I u a sysCrhrt of OO-OpEfUtifO 
marie, 108 ^. 113, (\& Jff, 1 nmKbi 
mlher BSlah i^Ligj&iti, 115 t esplamed 
by Mrtti un.nsleren«, j ?& ; hcfisdiLuy* 
156^, ibi : U^-ai, 156^.; drier lhn& 
esc^a mtJtii elassts, i57*L a j pitHtiura 
type uf. IS7 w-i * frimidve tbmjij irf 
eoncepti^p. ¥60 , 487, 1:- B4, kiL 
150, lv. 57 jyy.; tranmioh ftaikk cora- 
reptiaiMl m herEdsEilffy, i* l& l ty ,. ibj F 
ii, 99, iv. 13-91 decay of. i*-J -17. $*?*{** 
J37UJ.; in Centra] AaaoTilia, i7^*yf-i 
cri ibc Ar^nia. ifib fc.fiLnallj 

indepi'Pi ivnt of ps* ajf; in 
&»th-E«tcrt AustraJia, 314 if?,: 
in Noetb-HiM Amtraib. SiJJff-1 ^ 
the eiii|$JunQU! *ubtiaoses. 5^7, 

S3±: dcvelapikfcg into a »anhip of 
bin™ nr pod*, ii. iS iff-: iudepmH^t 
of KrtgAiny, 89 ; CMiceptioiml. kn the 
Danks inlands, 89 w; iwtaral 
fun hig.pflbt Cpc. 89 i/f- ► origin of, 
09 Siff. : contcpliona3. nJcLer thun 
hceedktpuy, 99r i*. developed 

into a religion, ii. 151 ibb *?.; 
iuhoidiaa?c importancic of, 3-37 ^ 
without rt*gnmy. 4*4 J»-h 433 i in tbo 
Un ted Stakes and CiTin,rfa, HI. 1 if?.: 
rot a religion of worship of arumnls 
and plan**, u 9 , iv, 5 jy., 3 ? if. . w* 

; flitre, upittixcd with er^amjf. 
9, aBy : oldtr than esogamy* 9i 74 
jf*. ■ etfngamoav 91 priimBsve. to; 
prucd'*l by peoples ol diiTcreni ituges 
of culture, 17 *yf- : ^ rdaii'«n ta 
a^rteuUme Bird »lie domestiak»ofl of 
animals. 19 Jf?. . its- inflocnC*? on bp1 + 
ac-a?: iw iDdaOCfl cm 37 

rtf. 3 in Kifldon to m^spc and dro^a- 
eracy. a® ivV- T *5^ Df ' 

taa.: thwriei nf ib= origin or. 40 
w ■ the author’a three ibeartr* of 
5a m- : w mi orgMil^d system of 
-miJiigie in Centrai Auftra]is h J5 ■■ l 
cnikccptknuil dieory of, 57 *SV”+ 

■a07 

TolemBm and eMgamy distinct as.d 
independent in origin, u. 97^ - TO *’ 

te 9, 287 

Totems. indivxrtvnJ or personal, i- 4 ^ 
44 j?7.. 413. 446 ff • 5^4 ■ 

4B9. 497 534 ► S3$- S3*» 539' 

0j. 9& .1?. . ai*. iiS - 33 15 - 37^ ^ - 
441, 442 L bs* Eoteto*. L 4. 47 3 V* 

456 Jf?- 47*. 49°- 40* ¥ 
iii 4*6 ; cross, i- 14 : n<fl 'oruhippcd, 
30 . £ ie if.. tb6,. 559; ^ 

i 34 if. ; LMhlnuite obj«H ni> ^4 
tf. ; BFtkficiML S5 ¥60, 354 : 

Of intrn.S mould'd ^ ^tth, 40, 

cmdcnce for toteainSi of the pbratrie*, 
lit 


Ur 

440 * 
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totem ism and?exogamy 


- of ailti[illirnCT:r-. 7 ^ ; IkOW 
TcljL'tri.E IQ SUbtOEDFI^, Ho jy_ r df- 

vdopu.g into gad*. Sc jy, ; magnet 
©crnrmniWi for mtiHijilirtiion d the, 
1&4 1&3 jy*. aa 4 *??, 357“ 

; traditions or ^people who hnbit- 
unkljp killed and me th«r n4emi + 

1 r a: [tiii^ioil rtremoisks for live 
control or 1 he r 13 J ?yy.; idwa gdiM m 
flf, IH S3? generally nijblr 

objojEs. 3^, 253: mfccTiitmg.liii.g of, 
iw; myllPH] H 161; local tegrip- 

Iton on he bOUfeOH nnion^ iHe Waifffl- 
miinaA. 34$ ; Iese of l.ctitral 

Alw ralLm, 353 1 /. ; bin! nuiln of, 
5=54 jyy. ; nwriTinry. 455 ; irunsFor- 
ihjiioh inio. 565; ALilj^Fd \\ity ot 
secondary, it 3 jy.« y F 14 

373- 37*. 47J. 47* iff.* 51 * 

519 jy. : BSiltniiaiifci of jhmj[>Ie Eo 
ihdr, i. 35 .r/./., iL 6 jy.: mHicaEHl or 
linked, 30 if. Jf r * 50 f\,\ t 53, 54 j/,; 

hlcflttfieAEkiEl Of pOupJc wilh their. 107, 

ii L 106 ■ called ■" birds," Ei. 13a: neces- 
tory. 136 : omens rimwo from,. 137 ; 

OlTcrilS^i EO Eorcnin la obtain children, 

sip; icmpofiirj. 3*0*7, j tmisiisa||ra- 
lic^n into, i 34 ff. b ii, 56, 59. ifiy, 
368 398, 351 jy.. 5*0, fiaf*. *23; 

uipF as crais h iiL 40: itLii ion of (Mplc 
EO their, P7J ; pncUfBlS mode by 
stranger* to effigies of. 310. 33a; 

** honorific/' 343 177. : dAdiuotis iu 
lb tfigin of. 371 jy,; not gods. iv T 
3. a? jy - EuwdAtH or I inked. 376 
jyy■■ i nWtikij* : cfligie* of 
totems wwnliJppA^ai marriage* 353, 
304; legend ef origin of. jofl ; wjAU 
totEnas, origin of, i. ^Sjy. k |v» 175, 
■5r* a/ie Aniflcbit, Ideal i libation* Sfriii. 
Subudlnry, Tutm. ad Tptanbm 
Touch. prahjhJiion Eo tutuh totem. Lit 
JF?- i, ii- fl*9- 3?o. 331, 331, 39a, 2i>2. 
301, aij. 37s. Eli. 9P, 93, 94, 9 Jp 
37 . 9* 

Tradition* u eo weej marrying women of 
The irnif totem, L 103. 331 ; of 

pdopEc *ho habitually tilled and 
ale their tOEemi, tia. ^38 3^7, ; 
u t£i origin* of toic-fuie d.ina, Sic. 
81 if. 

TminferMicie or child to kc!bedi chn. i, 
71 jyy, ; of wife io husbmdi ditn r 
71 */, ; of soul 10 oicErmBl otijects, 
1»4 jyy. j to nmeiul ai miEuiiiun. iv, 
54 : of tmvB.il psmipi lo huabond h etc, t 
348 w 

Tftmdummiioo into tolrmic aninw.l3 r L 
563, Lit 76, *6B. 269 : of deilin into 
iitinbh, ii- 139 if. \ inlo deer, aoj; 

into rtocodrk. -JOB 

Tnimfosmcr, the mythical, iii. 511 


TnmsJlion from female to male {mumuij 
to paternal) draveent. L 71 ^. r iiL 

3B0 ^Vr 

- from motb«"-kin to rnEho^kin. fi 

5@o j/. Are u/w t'Anirge. Besetni, 
fTC^ Mother'kilt e 

- from prniTiHiitMU Tuiemic to exo-- 

exo^amoLLS totem ic miirriagrs, i. 142 
iyy, ; from conctptwital to hrrrditaiy 
totrbdsm. tv, 1 >y 

rrLiii&ntt^ratkin of the dud! Echo tbeir 
toLcma, L 34 iy.H ii. 5*. 39, rSy. 398, 
55 r If?, 360. foe. fosk iv, oj3 ; qf 
soilE* of mEdieioe eOeII, L 1 29 ; i r. t'j 
chunks., ii, 1^3 j into hoctictl .utim.ilji, 
203 ; into animali, 331 jr, l , 3^9 ^.y.. 
*54 Jf- i nf hi, 297 xyy., 365^7-, 

iv. 4S : inlo tapirs iiL 573 
Transmission of ctrem-EHUci. songs, dc. 

f rqm InJic to tribe, t. a 9 | 

Trftva.LV-pangt IftaifeTcd from mother 
tO fulllCr. EEC h IV, 348 Kfif, 
Tiamicon, ordeal En P I at 
Tr^e. a sanctaary far miirdEFm^ iL 
t*S 

—™ burtal f L aoi 
7 'TW-crrefwr K sex totem, p. 47 

T** P R*tl. iL 157 

— (oienu. ov. 378, 279, 283 
Trees, dscent from, i. ti+ ii, 197. 
jy, : ntitpin of maityiEi^ pcopis |o r L 
32 j!),.. iv. aio i$$. : tti* obodn of 
disembodied spirits, i. TS9, 193 ; Hicir 
pgiwer of impregtmtcpg Bonum. ii 

asS, a59 

Trilfll badges, 1. aS 47., 36: tfllto* 
marb. Ev, 197 
''PrLciinL.it fcisl r L 443 
Trobrinnd Islands, tolcmism in ihr, 
Ev, pflo ; ebsvhcntory system of 
re-laiiotiihig? in ihe. 281 jy, 

7 ffi/(jrhr, M ihe secrels/" ill 518 
Tu=Eiauiv tliE, hir 347 p 339 W- 
Tsetse-fly, totem. iL 371 
TsJn->peBLIng peoples of ihe GoTd Co$Ut. 
ii- 553 *<7 ; thrir tHcnibn, 556 S 
negj'oes. their rd'tgiori, iv. 3 * 17 . 
Tslmxhuio, I. 352, 253: toiemiiifl 

among tlw, iii. 396 177. ; ixtrei 
Sodeties aavong the, 536 ^y, 

Ti±aregc r ihe. fcl 6 oje 
Tubeiuhe, ioiemism in F iL 46. 50 

j-/y. : women alone Latuxwrl to. i». 

Tugcri or Knyn-KAjfn. totembra amoos 
ilwr. iL 59. Arc Ktp-Kiyn 
Ttmxitaitfo L 8 * 

Tumas. hcled stones, iii, 558 
Tnris. tolcnirim nmong Elbe. iL aog 
TurittM, the, IL <jo #y. : age- gmdes 

nmong the. 431 
TujJiey clan, L 50 
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Turks of Centra] Asia. lh*^T ctuEotss at 
cfaMbkth^v, 053 JV. 

TurrnVtc elan, ii, *74^ * 7 ^ 

Turner. 4 ; lT - t :enr K c ’ JL IS* 

Turn nV. L *475 i. its phmtrfei and 
clams r 60 .'t 
Turrihul trit^. 1. *43 
Turtli? cbn, iL 11 : of Irequflii. L 5; of 
ihe Ddnvmm, 30 : in Savona. : 
precedenrcc acrordcd to the TunEe clan 
in Amniw, 58 *. 3 ; praponunee of ttw. 

iiL 31 r?., 39 

, — fiesnifti from, 1, s, 6. *; gro*- 
‘inj; in man's body. < 3 , ig, ii. 
figure of, drawn. io dispel fun. i *3 ! 
in Huron mythology, 5&: 
aitimofib to pnjiirt a supply of. iL 

13 ffr 

-god, KL 160 

Turtle or Tortoise dan, origin o£, iii. 

10 Srf u/jtf Tortoise 
Tffl-tEi*-. Zufii wf-tfrngfiy will. I 44 * 7 - 

W. 333 J^r 

T^iSii>itt F iii- 19B *,*. M*a, 303* 3I& *, 
» 7 , »*► »Mi ai S 

Tii5ca rora trite of Iroqo^li, their phrairiei 
nnd duns, I. 57. Si* S- & 

Twin* and Klalbim (rffca* ^ 4°5 

/jy. 

T«fins, L S4 ? f ii- iaa ; ttrfenwnua 01 
the birth or. 4 57 * wpp^d 60 t* 
ntnion, iin 137 i UwBgfxi to P 01 ^ 
purdim spirits, 4*3 
Two-dmi system, i- a? a - a ?4 f tf- * ' L 
4^ 7^- devimt io prevent ihe mamjise 
erf brothers *ith *dsEers h i- 4* ] *$'* 44 3- 
\f r soy 1 u ith female descent* i- *76 
34O j^jr. * with tnnle descent 434 i 
- ’its cffeei do i™ms*e. t*. 107; 
iu origin. 113 Jtfsv ; « B Metiwsm 
Kcwih Amerwa, iJ 3 

Tylor, I' 0 .. L 503. U- * 4 *. 'S». *■ ■ 
jii, ja, aga eJ. 370, i*. 3 s ► A 6 
*A *4*. * 47 , * 75 *- 3 

UAlmum Indiums, iii- 57* 
f/u/fli*. auered animat. &. 43 4 * 

Unupcs Riv^r. Indian* of the. iii- S 73 

Uganda. ii- 4*3 *?■ S tworship of fed 
kingi of, iv 33 Jf, ,S>r Ragand* 

t/famka, UnfauinB cental of a***- 

#r*^, L i8t 

lf]cw> &7 tufing tnir^, 1. 17 

IJ LL-ma bwnhurhood,. ii. aoo if, 

Uri-rt^u broihrtbood. If. aoCMtf- 
UftM** obsfifipntoqr lefitts u*=d by 
Ihe. i- so-i 

_iribe,, tiopmiMis ckflrt or tbe F i 

a *7 

Umbrdla H loiein, a. *9 a 
Unakutunkido, L 150 


® * 

J '.'ijihjL fi!, Isiudiantl, L 2Ky. * 

L’tii - .urn calf, n 1oE?m H ii. 403, 405 
l/xt.Ani&a, [p-uti ECHiEtirt, Crtcmofiy o^ L 
309 Jf. 

•UnLliUtmy of unmarried ynuih suppond 
to be Tatnl lo V\^i. ii 
Unde, macertini hu rights om bis 
sbEce's 500, ii. ; and £Li4et L h wmi. 
^ leialiwi+hipbcc^-t-n. ; ids iutiK^rily 
over lib sister s cniSdorn. 1 33 if., 194. 
409. iv. -3@9 ; at luarti.a(i^. M. -330. ^451 
rights of. o¥« his ftbrfrr 1 dulclrtu 
timoofS die Ibiytiioa. 371J: norou to wife 
of. 3^7; tail recaEina to lib risttf'* 
ellDdno, 443 ^ l rijghl uf hr|jhtw EO 
«w the wife of Etis, JIO If. j Elia aultinr. 
Lty older than that of faihrr, 513 t HE* 
nghl to majfty hh nicet, 525, iii. 57^. 
iv. a 1 *- ivoidancie of tmabuKii, EL 
630; in N- American Iiulirm soeicly, 
ii L 05 : negorUttcs maniiise ^ 

□ iwe, 

U ndesuiheu of milfliUTrr, 3i r 444 
Underground, imciiii^ns ihat lotemie 
aqrrtton eamo from H «L 95, i^o. iv, 
ofta 

Undiviiled commune, th^. L 514 
United Stnl^. loueiruain in the, iti, 
r Sfjf- 

Unbwful TuarriaKei. punLLhinent of, i. 
55^ 3 fli ■ 39 Jh 4^4» 4*5. 449. 
460 jy, + 4&6 V-. 4?^ 49±J¥- 54°- 
5S4- 55?- 57 a i iii- 7^ las. 1**. 
isft. 130* 131, i8*. 191. jii, 4 to* 
471 * 5*5- 5&*> iii 48. 37, 5^7. iv. 
300 

Unltieky to leetotr-n. u. ^7 

UmnAEiera. a iribrof the ArtuiEo nation* 
| r (AO n. a : ibdr cufifero* stM m ctynjj 
Loicm, i- 733 
Unjnm»d 1 ii 4 08 

L'nyofo, ii. 5*3; rui^ us to life and 
ttettil of Ungl of, 53& i/f -W fl/lJ 
Ruuyoro 

UpotD. iHe. ii. 630 

UpsuroluLi rar oaoguiious dans of 

tbc, dl 153 

l.’mlnjnnv Lnlemiifn of the. i. 176 .; 

rulea of murriageand deaei-nt amnng, 
1 ?6 rff F ; tbiory of rdneantaiion, 163; 
eLwibcaiofy lernii user] by. aos W- 
l^totip marring* 30H 

Uismipu. u iHI?URe goddew. it. ^4* 
UrvCDe, J. LhcmOfM d'. El. 179 
U wajEnna. gcidctioia of fcftdily, ii- 603 

Vnhlraiiga. rotemism among the. n aji 17. 
VaiUmluns, the, Ik 335 

Vancouver's Island. L 31#, 409. 419, 
504. 507 

Vanua levu ^"ijlj. tiuecs of lolefinsm in. 
Ii *34 
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VapjliLhif of ihc uuou ia r^hiian to 

mi^u!, L ifn> 3 ‘jf. 5 

l-iijjtf, listed Kin in Fiji* i 67. 75 
Vrgi, K. Nuto do la Vc^a, Eii. 445 Jf,* * 
446 jtf. 

V^il, GnieiliMso dc 1iii 579 4 
Veil, SJTiileX i, 33 ^ 

Vailing Faisal sight of totem. U. 319, 3 jo 

FffiiiFTEu/jKi! mnm^caWe, ii. 1 4?, ?4-f- * 

149 

Verticil mdOfF* f. . Ui- 377 
Venison Lnbrnd, ii, 303 ryy, 

Verdigris dun. in. g& ■ prohibition to 
EDULh. L it. uL 90, gi„ 97147. 

Vet nation dsn. ii. 313 

Vetter* Konrad IL 

f^tv, eMgpLmOiU cLm, U. 70 

Vicarious Aulkring, utility of* i», 39 

Vkt ™. physical tjro^T.iiJhj ef P L 316 

-South-Wdi, ehidi Ui. l 330 if,* ! 

tribes of. 463 Iff. 

Victoria LiU, ii- 4 c/? . 4S7- 46*, 

4*1 

Viehe r G. , IL 3S9 h 3*4 
Viin.lbvn Mou^LaifU* ii. ?■&, 219, 379 
Virpin sacrificed to die Nile. iv. au jy. 
Vir^us 8inh. slory of* iii 193 n. 1 l belief 
in, if. 64 

Virginia, lhid : afis of, 1, 44 
Visions, membership oF Seem Societies , 
delerniineiJ byparitetpuliOu m cammari, ! 
iii 46a £$. r 54S ; pfuduccd by faaLLis^, 

373- 39S *r . 4°4> 43*> 437 
Vili Loti (Fiji). Emm of toirmism in* L 
l 34 W 

Vuiiure clan, ii. ^8 
Vultures, wered, b r ^74 

Wmdj; (Cnnr), L 439 

WabsTiba. ii. &*g, fijn - somnEn among 

Elbe, Lf r I 4 & ‘ UflJjJ Custom of |bs. 

ajfi 

ir-wkAj Society, iiL 

VVAgfi*aga, toiomsjn as. if, 47, 4 B j p y. ; 
mat;u.l iroidaDca of rclnuom by 
nuaria^e al. iV r ^9^ 

Wag ago, lotetiiisrn among the. li_ 40a ! 
W- 

WaheoniSu or VValuUkda, iiL ia3, jq g 
W.ihche. the, ilL 113; loLemism among, 
ii. 4<H 

WikheLi, the. hitsmiim amdbg. EL 406 
WahofohoroL tint, ii, 629 f 

Walc-nmbn. it 430- -S-v A-Kaml-w 
EPdiue. ^icrcxi or taboo, iii io3 jt 1 . 
3*7. 196 

tt’.uhr.n or htyuery Dance of 

ihe Dkuobu, iii. 463 
Wribandn. tli- 10?, JqS 
W.kk ivh iii or Wabashes, iiL 353 
Wukdipuni tribe, i 431 ; ill sob- 

totem*. L 79 If. 


Waten, A,. Ei- S 3 ? " ’ 

Watlaby. irniiatLon of. L 39 
Wallace* A. Bt. * an evils of inbriViikg. 
iv. iSj, 164 r 

Wdlpqn Irlbc, eXO^k:n«Ll rl.Tvy# mf the, 

L 360 ^ * 

Will pi (I !unSf*jif l^ucblo village, iii aofl. 

3139. aiq B ii9. 3ij. 579 
Wjnrrni, a £r>-J of ihc Eaganda, U- 4?S 
Wangi. ii ftoganda god* ii. 497 
Wamka mourn dead h/sna* i. 15. ii 
443 4f, 

tViiMiirgiT. I 3 X 1 Jf. 4 f 

Wanfconde, the. 401 a, 1 
WuipMlWtdv the. revere HMLto), il. 

45 a If. ; bwliJ hyenas MCfrt, 3*3 
War chief, ui [$9 

-clnm and h^eaoe ckns, iii rag 

-^ pwii locmair In o*ls p pigeoai. 

tiwjs, dogs, and lifiirtb. Ei. 164 

-lowiii. iiL ii? iSrr Wanicrj 

W?Ftiv wfMmle. of totem diSA, i- 75 
Waj-ramuELgj, the, CtfrftiQhy of Wfl-tCT- 
fimke. L 144 : ceremony with arm- 

bone of dead, aoa ; nwreti iSimmaiic 
crrprTaDplea of* -313 V-. 2 io iy^. ; oa- 
tensive loufflk pi ohihiiions of, 334 tyf,; 
ejtognniciLis ciisses oF* 335 ^. a * Jf*: 
rules at nvarriige nnd c|»4=ot nniong* 
ot13 if, : elashttidiLory terms used bj T 
3,00 ; local segregation oF Hie eio- 
g^FTibus classes and intrmi aitiong* 
^46 j./f r i Eheir local eiogatuy* rf, 
x63 

- Itl-vt ^nik= totem, L iga Jf-+ 

oaa jy. . 334 iy, 

-- nation, i. 186 w. 1 

Mirren, William W., iiL 49* 51, 3^ 

S3- £4r 57 k 3»3 # 

WiLcriors. rules of Life of Masai* ii. 414 : 

gu^rdmn ipiritn of* 416. 4 so. 4?* 
WArriora 1 AviOdrawn of the Am pah™ 
iii. 479 .i*y.; of the Cheyenne^ 
4H5 jy, 

Win hog elan, iL 551 
Washing essential to the ociiuiihion of a 
guarflian spirit, ML 407. 4«3 h 419. +34 
Washington State. Eoceriv-.ru nac found 
in, i @4 : gLwfinn ipirEts among the 
I bdians of, iEL 4^ syy, 

Walabwu, the, ii. 630 
WatchaOiMi^. the, iv, 373 
Water, at marriage ceremonies. I 31 ■ 
reftrictiops on u-e of. gfawniri by 
members of the Water totem. 331 rfr. 
aja. 333: offerings cast into, iii 449 
“ cbn. L ^ 

- f totem, t. 34 r tij. 354 

" Water of peace," ie 29ft 
Water-fowl -.is represeniaiiirei nf com 
fwltini. iiL 140 

W r iEer-3ili^ used os food, i, 303 it, 1 
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, L 3*6, 45* 4** - 1 


Wflicf sn^r, mythical '■■ M4 *f- 
Water-spirit. marriage lu - ^ 3f 3 

WiuTV wiLjjSjiiilS" 1 '■ . 37 

Wuiffl-Wsitfll Vnlx. i 4 ■ Jr" 

Walui4W&. it*- ii ^30 

YlclPg™* ^Tncwislic* *r \nrt«il |!| n. «■ 

343 

Weaving, iii. s^5, s6o 

Wct*ia\ I’wrf- 11 llieoit . uL 437 . 45 & 

Werfu. R«. J- H., 13- * 17 ^ ta ^ 

Wdchflun. pr., IL *13 

Wet*-writes, til. £49 = wm llpa^i cte - 

( 1 . ^99 Jtf. -■ 

Wm#nunb, E-, iv. lafl* 1 .■*«■■ 3*7 ; 
ha ihmry of Ihe nn«m &f C 5 c^« 4 ray. 

»a W- _ ' 

Whrai clan, u. *73 . 

Wbiriwiml* ^jnerts in, * . 

WtLislUa CO repre*rni wfCM of 111 . 

SI 6 r 53* 543 r> . : 

White Sal, tom* L-tr-rmociy "Etdc. 1 
307 *?- 

__* CmMlcoo, nrfen? 

-^-CkIdiUhh, magispil cefemmsy fr r 
the muULplicncicni of, i aj& 

__ twxU- ciuitil by cairns b*™ 1 1 7 

- or ton'll*, iik 157 

Wbydsb. kingdom erf, d* 5 8 4 ■ WiL,f * h 1 
or python sLl, S s 5 . . _, 

Widows !Mlcnt?r imposed on. l». 

\Vi«J, Prince Of- , 

Wife. traniferre*l f« liui Pflml 

71 if, ; «f wife 1 * l>P^tlwr. anoidntiM 

Wtfe LfLutend forbidden <“ ^ 
lu ffleh oiUor. i 4fi« 

Wifeputwloise. i- 7». »• l6 ‘ * 9 ‘' £ 

W?fe^fin.W. hiatuMKl b«* -| lh ' L7 *, 

-fhlbcr. iWJHtoK! "f- 

joj; fatlker mi mOib<r_» hfolhfff. 
afciKiiy of reirw for, 3 *. as; , 

_(OutlKfi iW^W “* ’■ * 5 ' ’ 

It*|a*. £» J?.. » 3 °- w - ' 

;»«. 148 , 047 - *7? **?" 3°*' 

1Q g ^ lp 9- 3 * 5 ■ 3 1 * ^ J 

fig**. iio *47’, 

JTZS?Z*S»* 1 

sBi 

- Hiufii, right Erl' m-irry 

4J7 ».*. iL 1 43 V - 

3?. 35’- SU- «'- «»■ 

no, 6y». in- if. 
r,j ,j 8 154.155. W’ ^ 

iSr^V.V J'S= a ™ l,l,mtT ’ ° f - 

sBj, 384 


Will's tofeW iwp«t«> •» 1 

I «,=^. S5 S5 ifeoffeWfe*. 

| WiLftibdfi tribe, i- ¥/& 

Wildf boar, to«fn. \l 375 

[ _^ byII. totem, li. boy 

Wilil Ot peupde, tfadilioft as to i. ^ 5 1 

*r- rt , 

Cit. tcrtetit. i- ^6 n§. 

_ Qow cL,in. ii 301- 3 ,1? 

Wblken, li. A.. i5-,3i*, ^7^ i^- 53* |f,s 

_ . . fc.BS I IfilUT II 


i^, ; hss ifiorj: 


t>r 


v, 

050, 37*4 

46V 


94. aSB. *91 

lOtentlbn, 45 

WflBjmfc, ItiLHiuyi. ti. IJ5 

WiUmifhbf, Hev W. 11, b, 37®- 37* 
inilwUKT ^ lr ^'; 

^ilion. Hev, Ed*nftl F., iiL 3 9ti 

Wil)^ tribe, i 387 

Wirrimrra l>blrict, l 3 l *« 4S 1 

Wfnrf. «LP*«» lbc ^ rte Wlflil. 

ii. 4S6 W i cHTtnemy I* 0“^- k ‘ 34, 

iii. tej , ad 

ciao. 1 l^fli “■■ 47® • 4“b 

_- ptopfe, 11L ,03, ,37! mnie »M, 

I'/lutein, L a,, 10a, »54' 3**. iL 

W?og bow of drinkloj rhrwisl.. 

ill. JiS. 5 a * 

WirnEbagocS. lofemteni of blr. Hi. 1 j 

«,. l medidne frA^of, 4 66 W-. 

WinlET. dWDT> “f il* *«ul organi M**” 
of tb« KwnWuil m. ffi- 333 • *P" r ' t * 

appear ody in, 435* S'7 : ** 
fr,r khe rillB&flt (nfjt«u»oe, S®7. 
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tarn*. ifL. $17 

_SnEiEi« crfemcmv^ li*- ^13 

U T Lbzbm- pwe»ml«i against- i- 3* 
Wit^ltv Grot* people, ir l 99 

_toiem. ■■ ^5 *?. ; «™<*r «f ^ 

wLheUy grill*. Hirt^icnl c™ilK>FtJ ff 4 T 
i.Lafnpl}Hr K L .03 a *“ UJ 

ealifit: Ibrm eraiwftfflllf, HJ9 - 
tmcin pentre of the. 19^ 
tA'ifarfJ.utt iw-tiort, L 40 ^ W- 
Wivra. i-nipcrary. t 6j, «• L- 

pdrodT nnd “OTKfeiy. 0 3^4 W- "- 
afi, itf.; padaxL 1 7 *■ ''• 1 ® 1 '' 

.00 AiT. mi Ofifo 1 "!. 4 *^ J f,* 
4 , iD ‘ 4 3 -^ 47 ® i r*rhanged, 436. 477 . 
% % if.. If 5 J 9 ; Irn., *. 4*0. 
lfit 774 a*-. m.4,a; l*m«* 

miigidl rife, 14“ lnoH 7 “ J ” '„ 

mining. >• i*“ *-■ proro^l » 
54» ^ erf J*mJ serpem, s 3 *, 

pul A* aj‘ iffef tsrtb of t>n» fhildrto. 

1 il 6 jo. fe. joo - I^BWta** 

, nf Hifefi, 80 .V, uf« W * 
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Wcjpii! ^br H i. 57S *“ 

Wolf, tb-aeem from, L 5; btn-fcod at 
Alliens. 15 v- - twt ^pukcu of d™tiy, 

; fAt of, 3a 

--elan in Terai, i. 44 ■ of Omabas, iiL , 

9* -Y- 

-fllnw or pTirairy ahwi[{ 

ItL *$5 xyy, 

-crest, Lii. sdy. afi8 

-danoc of the Ah I* iiL 503 , dances ' 

of ihE K walnut L 539 «f, 

-skins, jui^ji ftlmttd in, i, 3* ; worn 

bf dunca^^lii 343 

--■ lottit, 1, 1 j. iff o/w Wolves 

Wojgpl tribe, i. 39=. 393. 394 cy. 
WoUunqua, mythical snake, L 144 jy. 
Wqtirei. imitation of, L 44 ; ceremony 
At killing. iiL *90 iy. ; superstitions 
dbouh 19a jy. : soul* of dead hum™ 
tti. 3j&; initiation by, 504 iy.. 337 
Woman. give* fciinh to animal, L 7 jy. ; 
who g™ birth lo ff.Lyiiflh, *tory oT. iL 
f 59 P tft ? ; who gave birth 10 a ttirlciMe, 
story of, 494 ■ bead of household. iii. 

36 ; ihe Old, Mother uf [he Cora. 140 
J W-« *9* W- l who birth ^o 

snakes. 313 ; who suckled a wood¬ 
worm, 369: oldcsE. twad of?l.in fc iv. 2fts 
Wattieh, gTrttt hirth to ajjitnali, 1, ift, ji. 
fiio* 613 ■ fotKl rmrictkmj on, 1, T9 ■ 
.-ihne 1-i Mooed. *, iv. aoa jyy. ; 
blocMj of. Avoided* i 49 pr.^- dressed 
fti HKfl ’“Lt tnamage, 73. iiir, Jfy, j 
janagrs nf aaked. irt rites of ftflilba- 
tion, iiL 3®, 39- who gave birth to 
animalv kgnidi of, 56. 58 ay. ; veil 

ibeir faces at Sdghi uf ileHr totem, = *9. 
330: social *upen,o? t [y of, among ihe 
Ciaros. 333: veiled, 5391 fc*ncr thin 
wen, iiL 338; hard mark of, 358 ay, j 
ffitirdkiUi ipirits of, 377, 41&- dance* 
of Kwiildull, 5j t ry.; areas of womci) 
OMer mim in some cuuntries, iv. 64 
W-nraen arul men, diffErcnce between 1 
hifipMge af, L 64 jf,, iv, *37:17. 

WoflfiEti -ci-junrillcjn, hi. 35, 36 Pf t 

Women'! Unitqnge differed from men s. 

1. *4 *,* iv. 3137 houses 384; 
elans uinJ men's elans. 399 
Wonghlbon tribe, i, 414 ayy. 

WonJtanguTii tribe. L 377 «y_ 

Woodford, C M, h ii. 109 
WLKM 3 pet!k*T, W4jnhipped P iL 174 ; onieni 
'lrjwn from Ibn, 434 ; as a hinlLitir, 
ill 4vfi . .w j guardian iphril, 408 

-iatoT, lii. ^84, 307, 397 

--reman, sjj, 389, wyqi 

Woollen nig, mbeKieiJ. L is 

WMfnrauTR tribe. L 536 

Worgas.ii rrrbe, the. exogmiMja^ eiw&iea iyT, 

L »6«; clASsitl^iMJrr terms used by, 

1 


VVoems. Mremooy w k«p from com, i, 
33, iii. 104 jy, 

Woridtip r of animals in Ptamj. i'nflsjj 
jyy.; of lutenia a| maniige, iv. 393 
'■/-. X95 , of totoms, Jndptwi^ 313 ; 
of dead kings Among Else j, 1 i^u pdfijii. 
169 j v ' y '. : u^«if.id kings autmAg the 
haiOEsc. Iv. 306 xy, 

Wutju-i-buKuk. burial cu^Olfuft of. L 35: 

their phralrirs and elans. 61 
—-Inlic, L 451 ryy. ; its suhtnicitiv 

an. 13s 

Wounded |»m. seclusion of. k ??j 
VVulmntn Irilw, ejiogaruous classes uf 
the, l a66 

Wuranjerri trilfi. i. 435, 437 
Wyandob or Hurous, Ecrtemifyb among 
llrt. iiL 39 JiSre Huronsi 
Wyse, Wmfaua, iv, 173 

Vdi< Ihe* iL 36 
Vi-lLEtia..lhaJ]g iHbe. i, 397 xy. 

Viikuu, indJcatinni oJ EuEctnurn atncmg 
the. i. 85 jy., ii. 341; jy. 

Vain dan. ii. 494, 379 

-- people, iv. a&s 

-religion developed out of towmiahi 

in idund of. if. 30 jy. 

Yams, a lOAgiL-al urremmiy Eo make them 
grow. i. 319 t $. 4 Ji. j 4r jft iy. 
VnUmwinlfl tribe, i. 378 iy_ j group 
marrir^e anvnng lk. 367 
¥sw, Ibe. of (kraun J-Ja.sE Africa, ii 406 
Vws, the, of Hrili5h Central Africa, il 
4>?t 

Yapura River, IndLatu of Lb«. m. 376 
Vaniikarma Hi!*, L 53c iy.. 530, 539 
Vjuror-ka Irilw, L 378 
ifrr'afl/, sri totem, i. 47 
Yehl or Yesfih ihc inyihical katam. iii. 
366 . 393 *. a 

Vdliw KnhoHi d Copper Indtm lit 
3 #* 

Yenr|akara,ngn or A'andairunga tribe, 
group marriage aedoh^ the, 3 , 368 
**• ■ 374 

Yefkk-nibning trike, L 473 ry. 
VeminthLLlly Inbe, L 517. 548 iy. 

Ycridi*, I be, iv, 179: abominate Iklm-, 

L 

Y-Kla. esogamy among die, iL 339 
York. Cap;, l 533 

Yoruha - speaking peoplm qf the Slaves 
Coast, ii. 50r jy. 

YsaJLeL, in, 13 , 113 iry. 

Vuin tribe, i 4^8 jyy. 

Yukon Hi>-er, icL 351. 45a 

Yule, CoL Hnny, 1. $6. ii. aib n" 

Vwhk totemiiin among ihe, iv. 311 jyy, 

jfeimhesi, tribes of ihc L-pper. IL 391 
Zandik, htrth of, L ji jy_ 
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